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PREFACE 

The  following  summary  has  been  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the 
Modern  Foreign  Language  Study,  which  undertook  an  inquiry  into  mod- 
ern language  teaching  in  cooperation  with  the  Canadian  Committee  on 
Modern  Languages.  Many  of  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  use  the 
reports  of  this  investigation  have  found  difficulty  in  locating  in  the  numer- 
ous volumes  those  things  in  which  they  have  especial  interest.  Others 
have  felt  that  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  reports  which  deal  with  especial 
phases,  such  as  the  tests  or  the  curriculum  materials,  could  be  brought 
together  into  a  discussion  which  would  show  the  relationship  of  each 
volume  to  the  general  topic.  As  a  whole,  the  seventeen  volumes  issued 
by  the  Committees  contain  a  vast  amount  of  research  and  experimental 
material,  including  hundreds  of  pages  of  statistics  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  tables  and  charts,  and  are  the  work  of  many  authors  and  compilers. 
A  guide  to  such  a  mass  of  fact  and  inference  may  serve  the  purposes  even 
of  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  general  nature  of  the  Com- 
mittees' findings. 

The  aim  of  the  following  pages  is  to  provide  such  guidance.  It  should 
be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  present  summary  is  in  no  wise  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  the  reports  but  simply  to  indicate  their  character  and 
to  direct  those  whose  time  is  limited  to  the  topics  of  their  particular 
interest.  The  two  Committees  have  adopted  from  the  beginning  a  policy 
of  making  accessible,  so  far  as  possible,  the  evidence,  statistical  and 
otherwise,  for  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn.  The  modern 
language  teacher  and  the  student  of  education  will  not  be  content  to  ac- 
cept a  brief  analysis  of  contents  in  place  of  a  systematic  examination  of 
the  facts  and  a  weighing  of  the  methods  by  which  these  are  analyzed  and 
interpreted.  No  summary  can  be  sufficiently  informing  or  convincing  for 
a  mind  that  is  desirous  of  forming  independent  conclusions.  Some  of  the 
volumes,  indeed,  like  the  word  and  idiom  studies,  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  summary  treatment.  The  reports  and  studies  issued  by  the  Committees 
have  been  widely  distributed  and  are  obtainable  from  the  publishers  and 
through  the  trade.  They  will  have  validity  for  years  to  come.  They 
should  be  made  accessible  in  the  libraries  of  educational  research  asso- 
ciations and  of  every  progressive  secondary  school  and  college.  Some  of 
them  should  be  at  the  right  hand  of  every  practically  minded  teacher. 
The  object  of  this  brief  survey  of  their  contents  will  be  best  fulfilled  in 
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directing  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the  sources  from  which  it  is  drawn 
and  in  encouraging  a  careful  examination  of  the  individual  works. 

Finally,  the  purpose  of  the  writer  has  been  to  add  nothing  to  the  facts 
and  ideas  through  which  he  has  tried  to  lead  the  way  and  take  nothing 
away  from  them,  but  simply  to  tell  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale.  After  an 
account  of  the  organization  and  progress  of  the  inquiry,  an  effort  is  made 
to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  each  of  the  volumes,  to  show  the  contribution 
which  each  makes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  present  conditions  in  modern 
language  teaching  and  to  their  improvement.  The  Committee  on  Investi- 
gation has  been  slow  to  draw  conclusions  and  make  recommendations  and 
the  present  author  has  not  ventured  to  overstep  this  wise  reserve.  He 
has  sought  above  all  to  make  this  httle  book  one  which  can  be  read  with 
interest  and  understanding  by  the  teacher  of  modern  languages  or  by  any 
one  interested  in  the  curriculum  of  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges  and 
has  for  that  reason  used  the  language  of  everyday  educational  life,  with 
an  avoidance  of  all  technical  and  professional  jargon. 

Cordial  acknowledgments  are  made  to  Dr.  F.  P.  Keppel,  President  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann,  Director  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education.  Without  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing and  continued  support  from  them  the  undertaking  which  this  volume 
summarizes  could  not  have  been  carried  through. 
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SUMMARY  OF  REPORTS  ON 
MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

THE  INVESTIGATION  AND  THE   REPORTS 

Previous  investigations  of  modem  language  teaching.  —  The  revision 
of  the  American  secondary  school  curriculum  has  been  the  object  of  re- 
peated efforts  during  the  past  forty  years.  This  work  of  restudy  has  gone 
on  hand  in  hand  with  the  democratization  of  secondary  education  and  has 
in  some  measure  been  the  result  of  a  pressure  due  to  our  social  transforma- 
tion. The  development  of  the  public  high  school  beside  the  old  academy, 
or  as  the  sole  representative  of  secondary  education,  had  reached  a  point 
after  1890  when  it  began  to  give  indications  of  the  vast  problem  which 
it  would  create  for  educational  authorities  two  decades  later,  and  in  1892 
the  National  Education  Association  undertook  a  wide  survey  of  the 
curriculum.  The  task  of  redefining  the  objectives  and  content  of  the 
various  curriculum  subjects  was  referred  to  special  committees,  including 
a  committee  of  ten  modern  language  experts.  This  committee,  like  the 
delegates  of  the  various  other  disciplines,  reported  within  a  year  a  series 
of  general  recommendations  for  modern  language  teaching.  That  the 
work  of  these  bodies  was  recognized  as  hasty  and  superficial  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  associations  of  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  various  curric- 
ulum subjects  proceeded  within  the  next  few  years  to  work  out  their  own 
definitions  of  objectives  and  methods  of  study,  with  recommendations 
covering  the  training  of  teachers  and  syllabus  outlines  prescribing  courses 
for  the  first,  second  and  later  years  of  study.  Among  these  organizations 
was  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America.  In  1898  a  Committee 
of  Twelve  appointed  by  this  Association  drew  up  a  report  which  in  a  few 
years  attained  an  almost  canonical  authority  in  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  and  remains  a  highly  important  milestone  in  the  history  of  modern 
language  teaching. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  —  The  Committee  of  Twelve  was 
composed  of  teachers  in  both  secondary  schools  and  colleges  and  its  mem- 
bers belonged  to  a  generation  which  was  still  dominated  by  classical  ideals 
in  education.  Some  indeed  had  been  teachers  of  the  classics.  Like  the 
representatives  of  Latin  and  history  and  mathematics  in  the  eighteen- 
nineties,  they  recognized  no  difference  between  secondary  school  and 
college  in  objectives  or  methods  and  looked  upon  the  secondary  school 
pupil  as  a  candidate  for  college  matriculation.     Their  conclusions  were 
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not  based  upon  experiment  or  research  as  now  understood,  but  were  the 
outcome  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  under  conditions  then  pre- 
vaihng  and  of  the  study  of  foreign  practices  and  of  contemporary  works 
on  method  that  were  almost  exclusively  of  European  origin.  In  formu- 
lating its  recommendations  the  Committee  relied  also  upon  the  seasoned 
judgment  and  the  criticism  of  a  group  of  colleagues  with  training  and 
experience  similar  to  that  of  the  committee  members.  That  they  worked 
with  judgment  and  skill  is  proven  by  the  result.  Their  report  became  a 
classic  for  the  following  generation  of  modern  language  teachers.  In 
content  and  even  in  wording  it  was  taken  over  into  school  syllabi  and 
college  announcements  and  the  requirements  of  standardizing  agencies 
like  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and  it  can  still  be  read 
with  interest  and  profit  by  the  modern  language  teacher. 

Subsequent  inquiries  made  necessary  by  changes  in  school  conditions.  — ■ 
Before  the  new  century  was  well  begun,  however,  a  change  had  appeared 
in  the  secondary  schools  which  was  to  undermine  the  convention  that  the 
school  curriculum  was  a  part  of  the  college  curriculum.  After  the  Spanish 
War  and  the  great  thrust  of  industrial  expansion  which  followed  it,  the 
cry  that  the  high  school  was  the  ''people's  university"  swept  from  the 
Central  West  eastward,  and  ambitious  school  administrators  began  to 
give  voice  to  a  demand  that  the  college  cease  to  dictate  the  program  of 
the  secondary  school.  This  demand  was  enforced  by  the  sheer  weight  of 
the  growing  masses  which  forced  the  doors  of  secondary  education  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  even  the  poorest  immigrant  laborer.  The  first  re- 
sult was  a  rapid  differentiation  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum,  which 
was  thrown  open  to  vocational  or  semi- vocational  subjects  like  the  handi- 
crafts and  commercial  branches.  Even  before  the  World  War,  it  had  be- 
come apparent  that  the  older  disciplines  must  be  restudied  for  their 
adaptability  to  the  needs  of  those  whose  education  should  have  "surrender 
value"  at  the  end  of  four  or  even  two  years  beyond  the  elementary  school. 
After  1918  educationists,  under  the  stress  of  public  opinion,  set  out  on  a 
frantic  search  for  the  social  objectives  which  might  justify  the  presence  of 
subjects  on  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 

Already  in  1914  the  National  Education  Association  had  again  taken 
up  the  question  of  curriculum  reform  and  had  appointed  a  series  of  special 
committees,  including  one  on  the  modern  languages.  This  committee 
worked  with  interruptions  through  the  war  years  but  issued  no  oflicial 
report,^  A  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  again  set  to  work  in  1920  and  a 
committee  on  modern  languages  in  the  junior  high  school  brought  in  a 
report,  which  was  published  in  1927.^    Its  recommendations  were  formu- 

*  A  part  of  a  report  is  published  in  Methods  in  Teaching  Modern  Languages.  New  York:  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  1915. 

2  Fifth  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  (1927),  pp.  291-314. 
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lated  without  experimentation  and  on  the  basis  of  such  informal  inquiry 
as  the  members  of  the  committee  were  able  to  conduct.  They  are  general 
in  their  nature  and  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  administrator  rather  than 
that  of  the  teacher. 

These  efforts  were  watched  with  growing  interest  by  teachers  of  the 
curriculum  subjects.  As  had  happened  before,  they  felt  that  a  restudy  of 
aims  and  achievement  should  also  be  made  from  within  the  profession. 
They  felt  also  that  conclusions  should  be  arrived  at,  not  a  priori,  but  in- 
ductively after  a  thorough  examination  of  conditions.  Of  the  several 
committees  formed  for  this  purpose,  that  of  the  mathematical  group  was 
the  first  to  secure  funds  and  prepare  its  report.  Its  methods  and  the 
various  reports  which  it  published^  did  not  break  entirely  with  past  pro- 
cedure. Wide  soundings  of  teacher  opinion  were  taken,  but  definite  re- 
searches and  experiments  were  few  and  the  conclusions  reported  were 
based  almost  entirely  on  a  careful  examination  of  theories  and  opinions. 
The  Classical  Investigation,^  which  concluded  a  three-year  program  and 
published  its  recommendations  in  1924,  initiated  a  new  policy  in  that  it 
undertook  an  investigation  of  the  validity  of  teaching  objectives  and 
through  the  enlistment  of  educational  psychologists  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  question  a  considerable  amount  of  experimental  data. 

Movement  for  a  survey  in  modem  languages.  —  In  the  meantime  the 
teachers  of  modern  languages  were  seeking  the  means  for  a  similar  under- 
taking. Indeed,  within  a  dozen  years  after  the  publication  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  not  a  few  protests  had  been  heard  against 
certain  defects  in  that  report,  particularly  its  lack  of  emphasis  on  aural 
training.  The  advocates  of  more  direct  methods  of  approach  to  the 
foreign  language  sought  through  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
and  the  admission  officers  of  the  various  colleges  to  gain  recognition  for 
work  which  the  schools  were  doing  in  the  spoken  language.  The  founda- 
tion of  regional  associations,  beginning  with  the  New  England  Association 
in  1903,  was  accompanied  by  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America  into  the  research  field.  When  after 
various  forms  of  federation  had  been  attempted,  a  national  executive 
committee  was  organized  in  1917  to  unite  the  regional  associations  to  sup- 
port the  Modern  Language  Journal,  it  became  clear  that  the  field  was  ripe 
for  a  study  of  the  whole  question  of  objectives,  organization  and  methods 
of  modern  language  teaching.  In  the  meantime  the  war  had  driven 
German  far  into  the  background  and  stimulated  the  growth  of  Spanish  as 
the  second  modern  language  in  the  secondary  schools.  Unfortunately  the 
war  had  also  brought  much  bitterness  in  its  train  and  delayed  efforts  to 

1  The  Reorganization  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Education.     Mathematical  Association  of  America, 
1923. 

2  The  Classical  Investigation,  Princeton  University  Press,  Part  I,  1924;   Part  III,  1925.    Part  II  has  not 
yet  been  published. 
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organize  an  inquiry.  Finally,  however,  the  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  Dr.  F.  P.  Keppel,  saw  the  need  and  on  his  invitation  a  group 
of  teachers  met  to  discuss  the  question. 

Organization  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Study.  —  This  meeting 
took  place  at  Atlantic  City,  December  31,  1923,  and  was  attended  by 
twenty-four  active  or  former  teachers  of  modern  languages.^  As  a  result 
of  a  conference  lasting  through  two  days  a  report  was  adopted  setting 
forth  the  need  for  an  investigation  of  the  teaching  of  the  modern  foreign 
languages  and  of  their  place  in  American  education  and  culture  and 
recommending  a  plan  for  such  a  study.  This  was  sent  to  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  and  the  American  Council  on  Education  with  the  request 
that  the  former  provide  the  financial  means  for  the  inquiry  and  that  the 
latter  act  as  sponsor  for  the  survey,  selecting  a  committee  which  should 
be  the  directing  and  controlling  body. 

Both  requests  were  granted.  Through  the  sympathetic  efforts  of  Dr. 
Keppel  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion, who  made  a  preliminary  appropriation  of  $15,000  to  effect  the  organi- 
zation and  get  the  investigation  under  way,  and  in  the  fall  of  1924  set 
aside  $60,000  a  year  for  three  years  to  carry  through  the  inquiry.  In 
May,  1928,  an  additional  $10,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  for  the  use  of  the  committee,  and  in  October,  1928,  a  final 
sum  of  $10,000  was  added  to  help  finance  the  work  of  publication.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  through 
the  Director,  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann,  consented  to  sponsor  the  investigation  and 
to  act  as  its  fiscal  and  banking  agents. 

The  plan  of  organization  included  a  Committee  on  Direction  and 
Control  and  three  special  investigators,  one  for  each  of  the  three  modern 
languages  of  major  interest.  This  Committee  was  to  have  general  re- 
sponsibility for  the  survey.  The  following  were  appointed  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Direction  and  Control:  Josephine  T.  Allin,  Englewood  High 
School,   Chicago,  111.;    E.   C.  Armstrong,  Princeton  University;    E.  B. 

1  The  following  took  part  in  the  conference:  E.  B.  Babcock,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  New  York  University;  E.  W.  Bagster-Collins,  Associate  Professor  of  German, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  D.  L.  Buffum,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Princeton 
University;  Miss  Edith  Cameron,  Department  of  Spanish,  Waller  High  School,  Chicago;  J.  P.  W.  Craw- 
ford, Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  R.  H.  Fife,  Professor  of  Germanic 
Languages,  Columbia  University;  C.  H.  Handschin,  Professor  of  German,  Miami  University;  F.  S. 
Hemry,  Modern  Language  Department,  Tome  School;  E.  C.  Hills,  Professor  of  Spanish,  University  of 
California;  A.  R.  Hohlfeld,  Professor  of  German,  University  of  Wisconsin;  R.  H.  Keniston,  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Cornell  University  (later  University  of  Chicago); 
A.  A.  Meras,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  W.  A.  Nitze,  Pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Chicago;  W.  R.  Price,  Supervising  Expert  on  Modern  Lan- 
guages, New  York  State  Department  of  Education;  Louis  A.  Roux,  Department  of  French,  Newark 
Academy;  Julius  Sachs,  Emeritus  Professor,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  W.  B.  Snow,  As- 
sistant Superintendent  of  Schools,  Boston;  Miss  Marie  A.  Solano,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Boston  Teachers 
College;  Miss  Marian  P.  Whitney,  Professor  of  German,  Vassar  College;  J.  D.  Fitz-Gerald,  Professor  of 
Spanish,  University  of  Illinois;  L.  A.  Wilkins,  Director  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  High  Schools  of  New 
York  City  and  C.  S.  Williams  (deceased)  Department  of  Spanish,  Hollywood  High  School. 
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Babcock,  New  York  University;  Mary  C.  Burchinal,  West  High  School, 
Philadelphia;  J.  P.  W,  Crawford,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Vice- 
Chairman;  R.  H.  Fife,  Columbia  University,  Chairman;  C.  H.  Grand- 
gent,  Harvard  University;  C.  H.  Handschin,  Miami  University;  E.  C. 
Hills,  University  of  California;  A.  R.  Hohlfeld,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Josephine  W.  Holt,  Richmond,  Va.;  R.  H.  Keniston,  Cornell  University 
(later  University  of  Chicago),  Secretary;  W.  A.  Nitze,  University  of 
Chicago;  W.  R.  Price,  New  York  State  Department  of  Education;  L.  A. 
Roux,  Newark  Academy;  Julius  Sachs,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University;  E.  B.  deSauze,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  B.  Snow,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Marian  P.  Whitney,  Vassar  College;  M.  A.  Buchanan,  University  of 
Toronto,  Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Committee. 

The  general  committee  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  Gedney  Farms 
Hotel,  White  Plains,  New  York,  on  April  17  and  18.  Mr.  Fife  was  elected 
Chairman,  Mr,  Crawford,  Vice-Chairman  and  Mr.  Keniston,  Secretary. 
The  following  were  appointed  Special  Investigators :  for  French,  Algernon 
Coleman  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  for  German,  C.  M.  Purin  of  Hunter 
College  (later  Director,  Day  School,  University  Extension,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee) ;  for  Spanish,  C.  A.  Wheeler,  Supervisor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  the  Los  Angeles  schools  (later  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Tufts  College).  The  officers  of  the  Committee  and  the  Special 
Investigators  were  delegated  as  a  Committee  on  Investigation  to  carry 
on  the  survey  under  the  authority  of  the  Committee  on  Direction  and 
Control.  The  title  of  Modern  Foreign  Language  Study  was  adopted  for 
the  investigation  and  through  the  courtesy  of  Columbia  University,  office 
space  was  given  rent  free  from  October  1924  to  October  1928. 

A  regional  organization  was  set  up  to  represent  the  eight  geographical 
areas  of  the  United  States,  with  at  least  one  representative  from  each  of 
the  states,  and  under  the  active  leadership  of  regional  chairmen  became  of 
great  usefulness  in  the  search  for  information  and  in  sounding  out  local 
opinion  and  conditions.  Through  this  organization  the  investigation  was 
able  to  take  on  a  really  national  character.^ 

1  The  regional  organization  was  as  follows: 

I.     New  England 
M.  S.  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Medford,  Mass.;    later  W.  M.  May,  Deputy  Commissioner  of 

Education,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Chairman. 
F.  B.  Luquiens,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.;   later  T.  F.  Taylor,  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Jane  MacMartin,  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Annie  Torrey,  High  School,  Portland,  Maine. 
Lulu  G.  Adams,  High  School,  BrookMne,  Mass.;   later  Louise  Gambrill,  Brookline  High  School,  Brookline, 

Mass. 
A.  Chnton  Crowell,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
A.  B.  Myrick,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.;    later  F.  D.  Carpenter,  University  of  Vermont, 

Burlington,  Vt. 

II.     Middle  States 

James  F.  Mason,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 

Winifred  J.  Robinson,  Dean  of  Woman's  College,  University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del. 
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Meetings  of  the  Coynmittee  on  Direction  and  Control.  —  The  second  meet- 
ing of  the  general  committee  was  held  at  Princeton  University  December 
31,  1924  to  January  2,  1925.  A  Preliminary  Report  was  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Investigation  outlining  the  plan  of  campaign,  including 
projected  questionnaires  for  the  gathering  of  data  and  a  tentative  list  of 
objectives.  Professor  V.  A.  C.  Henmon  was  elected  Advisor  in  Educa- 
tional Psychology  and  added  to  the  Committee  on  Investigation,  A 
third  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windermere, 
Chicago,  December  31,  1925,  to  January  2,  1926.  On  this  occasion  the 
Committee  on  Investigation  submitted  a  Report  of  Progress,  setting  forth 
what  had  been  done  in  the  various  fields  of  inquiry,  including  the  sta- 
tistical projects,  inquiries  into  the  training  of  teachers,  the  testing  cam- 
paign and  a  group  of  special  studies  and  researches.  The  Committee's 
fourth  and  final  meeting  was  held  at  Toronto,  September  15  to  17,  1927, 
partly  as  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Canadian  Committee,  The  reports  of 
the  Committee  on  Investigation  were  presented  and  discussed  and  finally 

H.  G.  Doyle,  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

F.  S.  Hemry,  Tome  School,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

D.  L.  Buffum,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Miss  Narka  Ward,  Montclair  High  School,  Alontclair,  N.  J. 

L.  A.  Wilkins,  Director  of  Modern  Languages,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  D.  Head,  Nichols  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  later  Montclair  Academy,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Jacob  Greenberg,  Director  of  Alodern  Languages  in  the  Junior  High  Schools,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  Holzwarth,  Board  of  Education,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Shelton,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

III.     South 
W.  S.  Barney,  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Chairman. 

G.  E.  Suavely,  President,  Birmingham  Southern  College,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

E.  V.  Gage,  Women's  College  of  Florida,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Miss  Mattie  Slaton,  Girls  High  School,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  F.  Hamff,  Emory  University,  Ga. 

A.  C.  Zembrod,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.;  later  D.  E.  Fogle,  Georgetown  College,  George- 
town, Ky. 

James  Broussard,  University  of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  later  H.  A.  Major,  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Ruby  Caulfield,  Miss.  State  College  for  Teachers,  Columbus,  Miss.;  later  Elmer  L.  Ford,  Miss.  College, 
Clinton,  Miss.,  later  Centenary  College,  Shreveport,  La. 

O.  L.  Keith,  University  of  South  Carohna,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

A.  T.  Roehm,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  NashviUe,  Tenn. 
Miss  Cherry  Nottingham,  Maury  High  School,  Norfolk,  Va. 

C.  A.  Spiker,  University  of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

IV.     NoBTH  Central 

B.  Q.  Morgan,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Chairman. 
J.  D.  Fitz-Gerald,  University  of  Ilhnois,  Urbana,  111. 

G.  T.  Flom,  University  of  Ilhnois,  Urbana,  111. 

Elizabeth  David,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  E.  Young,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.,  later  University  Extension  Division,  Univ.  of  Wis., . 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tobias  Diekhoff,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Lily  Lindquist,  Supervisor  of  Modern  Languages,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Oscar  Burkhard,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dorsie  Fisher,  High  School,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Henriette  Ashbrook,  Walnut  HiU  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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approved  for  publication.  Before  adjourning  the  Committee  adopted  a 
resolution  asking  the  American  Council  on  Education  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee on  Modern  Language  Teaching,  consisting  of  seven  members,  who 
should  carry  on  further  research  and  experiment  in  a  manner  initiated  by 
the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Study. 

Organization  of  the  Canadian  Committee  on  Modern  Languages.  —  In 
cooperation  with  President  Keppel,  steps  were  taken  to  initiate  a  similar 
survey  of  modern  languages  in  Canada.  A  preliminary  conference  was 
held  in  Ottawa  June  9  and  10,  1924,  and  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  provincial  educational  systems  and  by  college  and  secondary  school 
teachers  of  the  modern  languages.  Steps  were  taken  to  organize  a  general 
committee  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Canadian  Conference  of  Universi- 
ties and  the  organization  was  completed  at  a  meeting  held  in  Winnipeg, 
November,  1924. 

The  general  committee  was  composed  of  the  following:  H.  Ashton, 
University  of  British  Columbia;  M.  A.  Buchanan,  University  of  Toronto, 
Chairman;  W.  E.  Cannon,  Laval  University;   Miss  S.  C.  Doupe,  Daniel 

V.     West  Central, 

Lillian  Dudley,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas,  Chairman. 
Myrtle  E.  Charles,  Hendrix  College,  Conway,  Ark. 

E.  N.  Engel,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
J.  L.  Deister,  Junior  College,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

S.  L.  Pitcher,  Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Alma  Hosic,  State  Teachers  College,  Kearney,  Nebr. 

K.  C.  Kaufman,  Central  High  School,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

VI.     Southwest 
Lilia  M.  Casis,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas;  later  E.  R.  Sims,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas, 
Chairman. 

F.  O.  Reed,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz,  {deceased). 
W.  H.  Chfltord,  East  Denver  High  School,  Denver,  Colo. 
B.  F.  Chappelle,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 

Miss  H.  M.  Evers,  State  University,  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  later  Morhead  State  Normal  School  and  Teachers 

College,  Morhead,  Ky. 
Laura  Topham,  East  Texas  Teachers  College,  Commerce,  Texas. 
Adam  S.  Bennion,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Gertrude  HartweU,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

VII.  Northwest 

E.  O.  Eckelman,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Chairman. 
May  Mathieu,  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

B.  E.  Thomas,  State  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont. 
Henry  E.  Haxo,  State  University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  D. 

Barry  Cerf,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon;  later  Wm.  R.  Frerichs,  Linfield  College,  McMinnville,  Oregon. 
E.  W.  Greene,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 
Margaret  Fehr,  North  Central  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash. 
E.  C.  Gebert,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo. 

VIII.  California 

G.  W.  H.  Shield,  Supervisor  of  Modern  Languages,  Los  Angeles,  Chairman. 
Clarence  Paschall,  University  of  Cahfornia,  Berkeley. 

G.  B.  Colburn,  Fresno  Teachers  College,  Fresno. 

C.  Scott  Williams,  Hollywood  High  School,  Los  Angeles  {deceased). 
Frances  Murray,  Oakland  High  School,  Oakland. 

Lelia  Watson,  Santa  Ana  Junior  College,  Santa  Ana. 
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Mclntyre  Collegiate  Institute;  R,  du  Roure,  McGill  University;  W.  C. 
Ferguson,  Ontario  College  of  Education;  R,  H.  Fife,  Columbia  University, 
Chairman  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Study;  E.  L.  Fuller,  Wetaski- 
win;  Mrs.  C.  Roy  Greenaway,  formerly  of  Davenport  High  School;  J.  H. 
Heinzelmann,  University  of  Manitoba;  W.  A.  R.  Kerr,  University  of 
Mberta;  I.  M.  Levan,  Toronto;  J.  A,  Macdonald,  University  of  Saskatch- 
ewan; G.  H,  Needier,  University  College,  Toronto;  W,  F.  Osborne,  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba;  G.  W.  Parmelee,  Quebec;  J.  F.  Raiche,  University 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier;  Miss  M.  Ross,  formerly  University  of  British 
Columbia;  L.  P.  Shanks,  University  of  Western  Ontario;  and  J.  E. 
Shaw,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  work  of  carrying  on  the  investigation  was  entrusted  to  an  executive 
committee  consisting  of  the  following  five  members:  Messrs.  Buchanan, 
Chairman;  Ferguson,  Kerr,  Parmelee  and  Shaw.  A  regional  organization 
was  set  up  to  secure  information  and  give  the  inquiry  a  nationally  repre- 
sentative character.^ 

H.  E.  Ford  of  Victoria  College  and  Miss  Lea  Tanner  of  the  Quebec 
Department  of  Education,  were  appointed  special  investigators.  Miss 
Tanner  was  succeeded  in  1927  by  R.  K.  Hicks  of  Queens  University,  later 
Trinity  College.  Professor  Henmon  was  elected  as  supervisor  of  achieve- 
ment tests. 

Meetings  of  the  Canadian  General  Committee.  —  In  addition  to  the 
meeting  for  organization  at  Winnipeg  referred  to  above,  the  Canadian 
general  committee  met  in  Quebec,  September  15  and  17,  1926,  and  at 
Toronto,  jointly  with  the  American  Committee,  September  15  to  17, 
1927.  At  the  former  meeting  a  report  of  progress  was  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Special  Investigators.  The  final  meeting  in  Toronto  accepted 
the  report  on  the  inquiry. 

Cooperation  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees.  —  The  rela- 
tions of  the  American  and  the  Canadian  Committees  were  close  and 
cordial  from  the  first  and  a  complete  liaison  between  the  two  was  main- 
tained throughout  the  investigation.  Many  of  the  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  on  Investigation  were  attended  by  the  Canadian  Chairman 
and  his  associates,  indeed,  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  inquiry  the  com- 

1  The  regional  organization  consisted  of  the  following:  W.  J.  Fee,  Britannia  High  School,  Vancouver; 
Miss  Lillian  Cobb,  Crescent  Heights  High  School,  Calgary;  Miss  K.  Teskey,  Victoria  High  School,  Ed- 
monton; A.  Sullivan,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Victoria;  Miss  N.  C.  Lingle,  Trail,  B.  C;  J.  W.  Eaton,  Uni- 
versity of  Saskatchewan;  Miss  E.  M.  Duval,  Collegiate  Institute,  Brandon;  Miss  M.  E.  McManus,  Winni- 
peg; Miss  F.  Harold,  Central  Collegiate  Institute;  J.  T.  Gagne,  Preeceville;  C.  H.  Mercer,  Dalhousie 
University;  Miss  Edith  Creighton,  Halifax;  P.  Rogers,  formerly  Acadia  University;  Roy  Ross,  Acadia 
University;  I.  B.  Rousse,  Provincial  Normal  School;  J.  H.  Blanchard,  Prince  of  Wales  College;  A.  J. 
Husband,  Collegiate  Institute,  Brockville,  Ont.;  Miss  Jessie  Muir,  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute;  Miss 
M.  I.  Whyte,  North  Bay  Collegiate  Institute;  E.  S.  Hogarth,  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute;  Neil  R. 
Gray,  Collegiate  Institute,  London,  Ont.;  Canon  fimile  Chartier,  Montreal  University;  W.  Atherton, 
Montreal  University;  D.  C.  Logan,  Protestant  Board  School  Commission,  Montreal;  J.  V.  Desaulniers, 
Catholic  School  Commission,  Montreal;   Abb6  Henri  Jasmin,  Montreal  University. 
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mittee  functioned  as  a  joint  committee  for  the  two  countries.  Research 
undertakings  were  jointly  planned  and  jointly  supported  from  the  budgets 
of  the  two  committees  and  all  of  the  volumes  containing  the  results  of 
text  administrations  and  of  special  researches  are  joint  publications. 
Volumes  IV,  XII  and  XIII  explore  American  conditions  as  to  enrollment, 
organization  of  courses  and  the  training  of  modern  language  teachers  and 
these  bear  the  imprint  of  the  American  committee  alone.  Similarly 
Volumes  VI  and  VII  present  the  situation  in  these  fields  as  found  in 
Canada.  The  remaining  twelve  volumes  are  joint  issues.  The  volumes 
mentioned,  however,  do  not  measure  the  entire  scope  of  undertakings  on 
which  the  two  committees  cooperated,  for  to  them  should  be  added  studies 
and  experiments  covered  by  a  number  of  special  reports  in  periodicals 
and  elsewhere.  The  relationship  between  the  American  and  Canadian 
Committees,  with  a  growing  knowledge  of  each  other's  problems  as  it 
developed  month  by  month,  was  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  inquiry  and  one  which  will  undoubtedly  be  of  lasting  value  for  inter- 
national cooperation  between  modern  language  teachers  on  this  conti- 
nent. It  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  investigation  that  while  in 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States  modern  language  teaching  faces 
difficulties  of  a  peculiarly  national  sort,  such  as  the  two-language  situation 
in  Quebec  and  the  problem  of  the  junior  high  school  in  this  country,  as 
regards  the  main  questions  of  the  materials  and  technique  of  teaching 
foreign  languages,  both  countries  have  a  common  task. 

Meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Investigation.  —  The  Special  Investi- 
gators entered  upon  their  duties  in  the  summer  of  1924  and  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Investigation  was  held  at  Columbia  University 
October  11  and  12,  1924,  with  the  late  Dr.  Mason  D.  Gray  of  the  Classical 
Investigation,  who  furnished  valuable  suggestions  in  planning  the  program 
of  inquiry.  Subsequent  meetings  were  held  as  follows:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, November  8  and  9,  1924;  December  9,  1924;  February  3  and 
March  1,  1925;  May  23  and  24,  1925;  March  27,  1926;  University  of 
Chicago,  July  31  and  August  1,  1926;  Boston,  December  27  to  31,  1926; 
Columbia  University,  March  20  to  22,  1927;  September  5  and  6,  1927. 

In  addition  to  the  officers,  the  special  investigators  and  the  advisor  in 
educational  psychology,  a  number  of  these  meetings  were  attended  by 
Professor  Buchanan  and  several  by  Professor  Ford,  Special  Investigator 
for  the  Canadian  Committee.  The  meeting  of  February  15  to  19,  1926, 
was  attended  by  Professor  Grandgent  and  Professor  Armstrong,  desig- 
nated by  the  Committee  on  Direction  and  Control  to  aid  in  the  discussion 
of  plans  for  further  research. 

The  progress  of  the  inquiry  in  the  United  States.  —  The  first  task  of 
the  committee  on  Investigation  was  the  gathering  of  information  regard- 
ing the  present  organization  and  results  of  modern  language  teaching. 
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This  engaged  the  greater  part  of  its  time  and  energies  during  1925  and 
1926.  Throughout  the  former  year  and  until  well  into  1926  the  Committee 
devoted  itself  largely  to  gathering  statistical  and  other  information  by 
means  of  questionnaires  and  through  visits  to  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. These  two  years  were  also  occupied  with  the  preparation  of 
objective  tests  and  the  administration  of  these  to  modern  language  stu- 
dents. By  the  end  of  1925  a  large  number  of  problems  in  the  fields  of 
curriculum,  method,  prognosis  and  teacher  training  had  been  allocated  to 
scholars  at  various  universities  and  the  active  study  of  these  went  on 
through  the  following  year.  In  the  course  of  1927  the  test  administration 
was  finally  brought  to  a  close  and  the  various  special  studies  organized 
under  the  Committee's  supervision  were  completed.  The  preparation  of 
reports  had  already  begun  and  the  Committees  were  able  to  issue  Volumes 
I,  II  and  III  in  1927.  Early  in  1928  the  publication  of  the  succeeding 
volumes  commenced  and  was  finally  concluded  early  in  1930. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  summary  that  while  the  gathering 
of  information  was  practically  completed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
the  tabulation  and  the  drafting  of  the  conclusions,  etc.,  took  the  greater 
part  of  a  year,  while  editorial  revision  and  publication  required  more  than 
twice  as  long.  Undoubtedly  the  cause  for  which  the  Committee  worked 
would  have  been  better  served  if  its  reports  could  have  been  issued  more 
rapidly,  but  no  one  will  wonder  at  the  delay  who  has  experienced  difficul- 
ties connected  with  the  preparation  of  statistical  and  foreign  language 
material  for  publication  and  who  examines  the  mass  of  facts  which  the 
Committee  on  Investigation  has  felt  it  necessary  to  publish  in  order  to 
support  its  conclusions  or  to  provide  working  materials  for  the  curriculum. 
The  seventeen  volumes  which  the  two  Committees  issued  contain  nearly 
5000  pages,  mostly  large  octavo,  including  hundreds  of  tables  and  charts, 
and  a  great  deal  of  text  in  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish.  In 
many  cases  the  necessity  for  accurate  revision  entailed  the  sending  of 
proof  to  collaborators  scattered  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  often  abroad,  for 
educators  are  a  fraternity  which  roves  with  great  mobihty  over  the  entire 
planet. 

Fields  and  inethods  of  the  inquiry.  —  To  traverse  the  progress  of  the 
investigation  and  the  methods  of  its  inquiries  would  be  to  anticipate  the 
survey  of  the  publications  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  in  some  detail 
below.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  however  to  summarize  the  means  and 
methods  employed. 

Information  hy  questionnaire.  —  The  search  for  information  involved 
the  distribution  of  five  great  questionnaires:  to  principals  in  all  secondary 
schools,  to  modern  language  departments  and  to  registrars  of  all  listed 
colleges,  to  modern  language  teachers  especially  selected  for  training  and 
fitness  and  to  graduates  of  schools  and  colleges  who  had  studied  the 
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modern  languages,  a  grand  total  of  more  than  35,000  questionnaires. 
For  these,  lists  had  to  be  prepared,  sifted  and  culled.  In  a  considerable 
percentage  of  cases  further  sendings  and  resendings  were  necessary  to 
increase  the  total  number  of  responses  or  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  those 
which  had  been  received.  The  tabulation  of  the  results  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  material  for  use  in  attacking  the  problems 
of  modern  language  teaching  were  of  course  necessary  before  final  publi- 
cation could  be  begun. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  inquiries  run  through  all  the  published 
reports  and  are  fundamental  for  all  conclusions  as  to  the  objectives,  the 
organization  and  content  of  modern  language  teaching  and  for  the  training 
of  modern  language  teachers.  They  appear  in  complete  or  in  summarized 
form  and  are  interpreted  for  their  bearing  on  these  subjects  in  Volume 
IV  (enrollment  statistics),  Volume  XII  (the  objectives,  curriculum  and 
methods  of  modern  language  teaching)  and  in  Volume  XIII  (the  training 
of  modern  language  teachers)  and  they  are  constantly  referred  to  in 
Volume  V  (achievement  tests).  They  form  the  basis  of  the  report  on  the 
reading  of  modern  languages  which  Professor  O'Shea  prepared  for  the 
Committee  and  which  was  published  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.^ 
The  summary  given  above  does  not  exhaust  the  information  gathered  by 
the  questionnaires  and  utilized  for  publications;  for  instance,  among  the 
special  studies  hsted  in  the  Appendix  to  Volume  XII  there  are  several 
which  were  begun  with  this  method  of  inquiry. 

Administration  of  tests  and  scales.  —  The  second  great  undertaking  by 
which  the  Committee  tried  to  inform  itself  of  the  situation  in  the  modern 
language  field  was  the  administration  of  standardized  achievement  tests. 
Experiments  with  such  tests  had  been  made  both  for  Latin  and  the  modern 
languages  before  the  beginning  of  the  investigation,  and  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  this  field,  Professor  Ben  D.  Wood  of  Columbia  University,  made  use 
of  modern  language  tests  which  he  had  already  devised  to  carry  through 
the  first  great  experiment  which  the  Committee  on  Investigation  sup- 
ported, the  testing  of  all  the  modern  language  pupils  in  the  New  York 
junior  high  schools  and  all  the  candidates  for  the  Regents'  examination  in 
New  York  state.^  The  Committee,  however,  felt  it  necessary  to  create 
its  own  tests  and  give  them  a  nation-wide  administration  in  order  to 
measure  accurately  present  achievement  in  the  modern  languages  in  the 
United  States. 

The  instruments  which  the  members  of  the  Committee  set  themselves 
to  devise  and  standardize  follow  lines  which  had  been  laid  down  by  stu- 
dents of  educational  psychology  under  the  leadership  of  Edward  L. 

1  M.  V.  O'Shea,  The  Reading  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages.    Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  (1927)  No. 
16,  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior.    78  pp. 
2  Cf.  Vol.  I  and  below,  p.  100. 
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Thorndike,  and  they  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  results  of  a  dozen 
years  of  experiment  in  the  field  of  psychological  testing.  They  differ  from 
the  old  type  of  examination  in  four  important  particulars:  The  ques- 
tions are  so  devised  and  arranged  that  the  examination  is  consistent  with 
itself  throughout,  so  that  two  alternative  examinations  of  this  kind  or 
alternative  questions  in  the  same  examination  will  score  the  same  results 
when  administered  to  the  same  pupil.  This  quality  of  consistency  or 
reliability  is  due  in  great  part  to  a  second  feature  which  distinguishes  the 
Committee's  examinations  from  the  traditional  modern  language  tests, 
the  use  of  a  type  of  question  which  admits  of  only  one  correct  response. 
The  student  is  obliged  to  choose  the  right  answer  among  several  wrong 
ones  or  to  frame  an  answer  to  a  question  which  can  only  be  answered  in 
one  way.  These  qualities  of  objectivity  of  answer  and  speed  of  answer 
that  mark  new-type  tests  make  it  possible  also  to  score  the  answers  ob- 
jectively and  speedily  and  consequently  to  include  in  the  examination 
many  more  questions  than  the  older  type  admitted.  This  increases  the 
probability  that  the  examination  will  be  valid  for  its  purpose,  that  is,  that 
it  will  cover  adequately  the  field  of  study.  The  type  of  examination  which 
the  Committee  devised  has  also  a  fourth  advantage,  in  that  the  questions 
are  arranged  in  an  ascending  scale  of  difficulty  as  shown  by  the  responses 
of  pupils  in  preliminary  administrations.  This  makes  it  possible  to  use 
one  examination  for  classes  of  varying  terms  of  study  and  one  and  the 
same  examination,  or  an  alternate,  equivalent  form  of  it,  with  the  same 
class  at  the  end  of  different  periods,  and  thus  to  compare  intelligently 
achievement  at  different  levels  of  progress.^ 

Examinations  of  the  character  discussed  were  devised  by  members  of 
the  Committee  and  passed  through  an  experimental  stage,  where  they 
were  "standardized,"  i.e.  tested  as  to  their  fitness  in  conforming  to  the 
ideals  set  forth  above.  They  included  tests  in  vocabulary,  grammar  and 
the  ability  to  read  with  understanding,  French,  German  and  Spanish. 
All  of  these  were  prepared  in  two  alternative  forms  and  after  several  re- 
visions were  published  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  by  the  World  Book 
Company  and  thus  made  available  for  the  use  of  modern  language  teachers 
everywhere. 2  Promising  experiments  were  made  with  oral  tests,  but  none 
were  sufficiently  advanced  for  adoption  into  the  test  library.  Tests  in 
Italian  vocabulary  and  grammar  were  prepared,  but  the  process  of  final 
standardization  was  not  completed. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  tests,  scales  for  grading  compositions  in 
the  foreign  languages  were  made  according  to  a  method  which  had  been 

1  These  four  advantages,  increased  reliability,  objectivity  of  response  and  scoring,  validity  and  compara- 
bility over  the  older  type  of  examination  are  demonstrated  by  Professor  Wood  in  Volume  I  of  the  Com- 
mittees' reports  and  are  carefully  canvassed  by  Professor  Henmon  in  Volume  V. 

2  As  American  Council  Alpha  tests  in  French,  German  and  Spanish  for  vocabulary,  grammar,  silent 
reading  and  composition,  each  in  two  forms  (A  and  B). 
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found  to  be  successful  in  English  and  Latin.  With  the  cooperation  of  a 
large  number  of  teachers,  compositions  on  the  same  theme  by  pupils  at 
various  grades  of  instruction  were  selected  and  were  arranged  in  a  graded 
series.  Ten  compositions  were  finally  chosen,  forming  a  qualitative  series 
of  values  at  regular  intervals  between  zero  and  perfection.  By  comparing 
any  pupil  composition  with  this  qualitative  scale  a  teacher  is  able  to  find 
on  the  scale  one  of  approximately  equal  quality  to  the  one  which  he  seeks 
to  grade  and  thus  assign  a  mark  with  some  degree  of  objectivity.  With 
the  tests  and  scales  there  was  issued  a  manual  of  instruction  for  teachers 
which  explains  fully  the  proper  method  of  administration  and  scoring.^ 

Special  studies  and  researches  in  modern  language  ^problems.  —  The  third 
undertaking  of  the  Committee  was  the  organization  of  a  series  of  studies 
which  should  throw  light  on  problems  of  curriculum  and  methods  of  in- 
struction. For  this  purpose  a  list  of  problems  was  prepared  and  widely 
distributed  as  a  bulletin  in  1925.^  It  included  questions  regarding  cur- 
riculum and  method,  such  as  the  acceleration  of  the  process  of  learning  to 
read,  the  effect  of  age  of  achievement  on  language  learning,  the  creation 
of  prognosis  tests,  etc.  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Investigation  then 
visited  a  large  number  of  universities  and  colleges  seeking  scholars  who 
might  be  interested  in  these  as  topics  for  research  and  experiment.  Con- 
siderable success  attended  this  effort,  for  sixty-one  scholars  at  twenty- 
eight  universities  and  colleges  were  enlisted.  A  considerable  number  of 
these  brought  through  results  which  are  included  in  the  several  reports. 
Twelve  of  these  researches  were  organized  into  a  special  volume.  Volume 
XVII.  The  experiments  with  prognosis  tests  form  an  especial  group, 
since  the  Committee  recognized  very  early  the  importance  of  these  for 
modern  language  teaching.  Eight  scholars  were  enlisted  for  researches  in 
prognosis  and  their  reports  make  up  Volume  XIV.  A  systematic  study  of 
the  bibliography  of  works  on  modern  language  teaching  in  the  widest 
sense  was  undertaken  with  the  help  of  a  psychologist.  The  resulting 
work,  a  bihliographie  raisonnee,  surveys  on  a  broad  scale  the  recent  books 
and  articles  on  language  and  language  teaching,  appending  to  each  title 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  work  and  a  resume  of  its  valuejn 
the  development  of  teaching  method.  This  bibliography  forms  Volume 
VIII  of  the  series. 

Frequency  lists  of  words  and  idioms.  —  The  search  for  information 
through  questionnaires  and  tests  and  experiments  with  special  problems 
of  modern  language  instruction  had  as  its  ultimate  aim  the  opening  of 
ways  by  which  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  could  be  improved. 
To  this  end  such  a  visuahzation  of  conditions  was  necessary,  but  if  the 

1  Manuals  of  Directions  for  administering  the  American  Council  tests  are  published  by  the  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York.  They  contain  the  composition  scales,  keys  to  tests, 
etc. 

2  Reprinted  in  Volume  XII,  Appendix  1. 
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curriculum  was  to  be  revised,  new  materials  must  also  be  brought  together. 
In  an  effort  to  prepare  an  objective  equipment  for  the  curriculum  maker 
and  teacher  the  fourth  group  of  studies  was  undertaken.  These  were 
frequency  studies  in  the  basic  materials  of  instruction  in  vocabulary  and 
idiom.  It  had  long  been  recognized  that  the  selection  of  words  and  the 
selection  and  sequence  of  idioms  and  of  syntactical  phenomena  should  be 
based  on  more  objective  criteria  than  textbook  tradition  or  individual 
judgment.  Some  experiments  had  already  been  made  with  the  selection 
of  words  on  a  quantitative  basis  in  the  foreign  languages  in  line  with  the 
procedure  adopted  by  Edward  Thorndike  in  English.  The  Committee 
undertook  to  carry  through  frequency  studies  of  this  kind  on  a  large  scale 
for  the  three  languages.  For  the  German  vocabulary,  a  word  count  made 
in  Germany  was  already  available,  but  this  needed  restudy  and  a  con- 
structive revision  to  make  it  useful  for  the  purposes  intended.  For  French 
and  Spanish,  word  counts  were  now  organized  and  carried  through;  that 
in  Spanish  by  clerical  workers  and  the  French  count  by  a  voluntary  staff 
of  teachers.  Three  idiom  counts  were  carried  out  by  large  groups  of 
teachers  working  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
vestigation. The  collection  of  the  material  followed  practically  the  same 
method  in  all  cases  and  is  discussed  in  detail  below. ^  The  results  of  the 
frequency  counts  appear  in  six  volumes,  Numbers  III,  IX,  X,  XI,  XV  and 
XVI.  In  every  case  the  list  presented  is  based  on  the  objective  criterion 
of  frequency  of  occurrence  and  assembles  the  linguistic  elements  in  a 
grouping  where  sequence  is  determined  by  the  principle  of  actual  usefulness. 

Progress  of  the  inquiry  in  Canada.  —  As  has  been  noted,  the  Canadian 
Committee  undertook,  jointly  with  the  American  Committee,  the  prepa- 
ration and  standardization  of  achievement  tests  and  it  also  prepared  and 
published  a  general  intelligence  test.  The  American  Council  tests  in 
French  were  also  published  as  Canadian  Committee  tests  and  adminis- 
tered in  Canada.  The  American  Council  German  tests  were  likewise  ad- 
ministered in  the  Canadian  schools  and  colleges.  In  addition  the  Canadian 
Committee  arranged  for  the  administration  of  the  French  tests  in  English 
secondary  schools  and  undertook  the  scoring  of  these  tests  and  the  sta- 
tistical study  of  the  results.  The  reports  on  the  Canadian  and  English 
test  administrations  are  to  be  found  in  Volumes  V  and  VII  of  the  present 
series. 

The  Canadian  Committee  likewise  joined  in  organizing  experiments 
with  prognosis  tests,  reported  in  Volume  XIV,  and  in  the  special  studies 
and  experiments  that  are  described  in  Volumes  II  and  XVII.  The  anno- 
tated bibliography  (Volume  VIII)  was  prepared  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Canadian  Committee  and  was  published  in  Canada. 

The  Committee  also  cooperated  in  the  organization  of  the  word  and 

1  p.  188  ff. 
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idiom  counts  in  French,  German  and  Spanish  (Volumes  III,  IX,  X,  XI, 
XV  and  XVI).  The  Spanish  word  count  (Volume  III),  as  will  be  noted 
below,  was  carried  out  in  Toronto  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Committee  and  published  in  Toronto. 

In  addition  to  this  cooperation  in  the  research  and  experimental  pro- 
gram, the  Canadian  Committee  undertook  a  systematic  survey  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  Canada  similar  to  that  carried  out  by  the  American 
Committee.  Certain  variations  in  the  procedure  of  the  two  Committees 
were  due  to  conditions  in  the  history  and  organization  of  education  in 
the  two  countries. 

General  analysis  of  the  reports.  —  Based  on  the  foregoing  survey  the 
contents  of  the  seventeen  volumes  issued  by  the  American  and  Canadian 
Committees  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Surveys  and  summary  studies. 

The  American  Survey: 

Vol.  IV.  Enrollment  in  Foreign  Languages  in  the  United  States; 
Vol.  XII.  Teaching  of  the  Modern  Languages  in  the  United 
States:  a  study  of  objectives,  organization  of  courses,  curriculum- 
content  and  methods;  Vol.  XIII.  Training  of  Modern  Lan- 
guage Teachers  in  the  United  States. 

The  Canadian  Survey: 

Vols.  VI  and  VII.  Modern  Language  Instruction  in  Canada. 
(Parts  1  and  2) :  a  general  report  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  the  Dominion. 

2.  Tests  and  their  administration. 

Vol.  I.  New  York  Experiments  with  New- Type  Tests  in  the 
Modern  Languages;  Vol.  V.  Achievement  Tests  in  the  Modern 
Languages:  the  result  of  their  administration  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  England;  Vol.  XIV.  Prognosis  Tests  in 
the  Modern  Languages. 

3.  Special  studies  of  particular  problems. 

Vol.  II.  A  Laboratory  Study  of  the  Reading  of  the  Modern 
Languages;  Vol.  VIII.  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Modern 
Language  Method;  Vol.  XVII.  Studies  in  Modern  Language 
Teaching:  a  series  of  papers  on  problems  connected  with  teaching 
and  learning  the  modern  languages. 

4.  Frequency  lists  of  words  and  idioms. 

Vol.  XV.  French  Word  Book;  Vol.  XVI.  French  Idiom  List; 
Vol.  IX.  German  Frequency  Word  Book;  Vol.  X.  German 
Idiom  List;  Vol.  III.  Graded  Spanish  Word  Book;  Vol.  XL 
Spanish  Idiom  List. 
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Sequence  and  style  of  discussion.  —  The  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
individual  reports  which  appear  below  follows  the  grouping  just  set  forth. 
This  was  not  the  order  of  publication  of  the  volumes,  which  was  determined 
solely  by  practical  consideration,  although  not  without  importance  for  the 
contents  of  the  reports.  In  the  main,  however,  the  chronology  of  ap- 
pearance is  not  significant,  since  all  of  the  inquiries  and  researches  here 
published  were  undertaken  according  to  plans  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
vestigation or  the  Canadian  Executive,  which  kept  in  touch  with  them 
throughout  their  progress  and  were  informed  of  the  results  before  the 
reports  were  prepared.  An  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  publications 
into  uniformity  in  such  exterior  features  as  arrangement  of  tables,  type 
and  other  more  or  less  mechanical  details.  Naturally  some  of  the  volumes 
are  more  technical  than  others  but  in  the  main,  they  offer  no  real  difficulty 
to  the  lay  reader.  It  is  for  such  a  reader  that  the  present  summary  is  in- 
tended and  an  effort  is  made  throughout  to  put  the  results  in  non-technical 
language. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Committee  from  the  beginning  to  draw  no 
conclusions  except  from  data  which  are  accessible  to  every  one.  It  has 
so  far  as  possible  reproduced  the  findings  of  its  inquiry  in  detail.  In  trav- 
ersing the  reports,  therefore,  one  can  not  be  content  merely  with  calling 
attention  to  conclusions  and  recommendations  but  must  also  seek  to  trace, 
so  far  as  space  permits,  the  processes  by  which  those  were  reached. 


SURVEYS  AND  SUMMARY   STUDIES 
THE  AMERICAN  SURVEY 


ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES^ 

The  problem  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  teach- 
ing of  any  curriculum  subject,  whether  in  secondary  school  or  college. 
Especially  since  the  World  War,  American  education  has  had  to  grapple 
with  increases  in  enrollment  which  have  driven  administrators  and  teachers 
to  their  wit's  end.  A  study  of  enrollment  in  a  curriculum  subject  cannot 
be  satisfied  of  course  with  general  facts  of  registration  but  must  lay  bare 
conditions  respecting  years  of  beginning  study,  distribution  in  grades, 
continuance  and  dropping  out,  carry-on  from  school  to  college,  etc.,  all 
of  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  organization  of  courses  and  of  the 
materials  of  instruction.  For  the  modern  languages,  furthermore,  the 
relationship  of  French,  German  and  Spanish  to  each  other  and  to  Latin 
in  various  types  of  schools  and  their  relationship  to  geographical  areas 
and  to  centers  of  population  are  aspects  of  the  enrollment  problem  which 
must  be  explored  as  preliminary  to  any  general  re-organization  and 
reform. 

The  assembly  and  organization  of  the  figures.  —  Various  surveys  have 
been  made  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  numbers  enrolled 
in  curriculum  subjects  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  United 
States.  The  most  notable  inquiry  of  this  kind  in  the  years  preceding  the 
modern  language  investigation  was  that  which  the  Bureau  organized  in 
cooperation  with  the  Classical  Committee  in  1922,  the  results  of  which 
were  published  in  the  Classical  Investigation.^  The  Committee  on  Investi- 
gation of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Study  undertook  in  1925  a  similar 
survey  of  enrollment,  extending  its  inquiry  also  to  the  colleges.  In  ap- 
proaching the  schools  directly  in  its  search  for  information,  it  enjoyed  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  facts  were  gathered 
through  the  Bureau  and  edited  in  its  offices  in  Washington.  In  order  to 
get  information  regarding  the  colleges,  however,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Committee  to  send  questionnaires  directly  to  the  collegiate  registrars. 

The  results  of  these  inquiries  appear  in  a  volume  whose  450  pages  con- 
tain an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  enrollment  situation  for  all  the  foreign 

1  Wheeler  and  others,  Enrollment  in  the  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
United  States,  Vol.  IV. 

2  Part  I.,  pp.  269  ff. 
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languages  taught  in  school  and  college.  Tables  drawn  directly  from  the 
schedules  returned  by  the  schools  and  arranged  to  show  enrollments  from 
various  points  of  view  form  three-fourths  of  this  bulky  work:  the  re- 
mainder is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  figures  so  as  to  draw  from  them 
the  meaning  which  this  vast  array  of  statistics  has  for  the  objectives  and 
organization  of  modern  language  study.  Included  in  this  analysis  are 
twenty-seven  tables  and  nine  charts  that  were  derived  from  the  basic 
statistics.  These  group  the  results  in  combinations  which  draw  attention 
to  certain  striking  facts  revealed  by  the  figures  and  thus  make  the  great 
statistical  exhibit  speak  a  language  which  is  intelligible  even  to  the  casual 
reader. 

In  arraying  the  information  furnished  by  the  public  school  principals 
in  four  great  sets  of  tables,  the  volume  gives  the  returns  for  each  individual 
state  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  then  assembles  these 
into  the  eight  regional  groups  explained  on  pages  5  ff .  above,  and  presents 
finally  national  totals  for  each  angle  of  the  survey.  Such  an  arrangement 
makes  possible  a  study  of  geographical  deviations  in  the  modern  language 
situation.  To  this  is  added  an  analysis  for  each  of  the  four  high  school 
types  to  which  all  of  the  varieties  and  sub-varieties  that  are  so  numerous 
and  confusing  are  finally  reducible:  the  regular,  the  junior,  the  junior- 
senior  and  the  senior  type.  The  figures  are  thus  reviewed  under  the  aspect 
of  their  state  and  regional  location  and  under  that  of  all  the  major  types 
of  school  organization. 

Total  foreign  language  enrollment  in  the  United  States.  —  The  statisti- 
cal volume  begins  with  a  careful  validation  of  the  figures  which  are  to 
follow.  We  learn  that  in  1925  there  were  approximately  20,000  public 
schools  listed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  in  the  continental  United  States,  and 
that  the  inquiry  reported  in  this  volume  secured  positive  information  from 
eighty-three  per  cent  of  these,  including  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
total  public  school  population  of  the  country.  One  or  more  of  the  modern 
languages  will  be  found  on  the  programs  of  about  one-half  of  our  public 
schools  and  in  most  cases  they  are  accompanied  by  Latin,  which  appears 
as  the  only  foreign  language  in  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
schools  surveyed.  About  one-sixth  of  the  public  high  schools  teach  no 
foreign  language  at  all.  The  total  number  of  foreign  language  enrollments 
in  the  public  schools  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  important  question  to 
be  answered  by  an  enrollment  survey,  though  it  has  its  interest  for  the 
student  of  American  education.  It  can  be  answered  only  in  approximate 
figures,  but  information  was  obtained  for  so  large  a  percentage  of  schools 
that  the  estimates  can  not  be  far  from  the  actual  figures.  It  is  probable 
that  in  1925  there  were  784,000  enrollments  in  all  the  modern  languages 
together.  This  total  includes  of  course  an  undetermined  number  of 
duplicates,  that  is,  pupils  studying  more  than  one  language.     This  is  a 
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little  over  one-fifth  of  the  entire  public  high  school  population  and  is 
probably  slightly  less  than  the  total  enrollment  in  Latin. 

As  was  unavoidable  in  a  survey  of  this  character,  some  questionnaires 
returned  by  the  schools  were  defective  in  detail  and  some  of  the  informa- 
tion included  in  the  totals  given  above  was  supphed  from  data  brought 
together  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1922.  It  was  finally  possible, 
however,  to  tabulate  in  all  detail  the  figures  for  considerably  more  than 
half  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the  country.  The  story  Avhich  they  tell  is 
indeed  much  more  complete  than  appears  from  this  statement,  for  the 
modern  languages  are  chiefly  a  subject  for  the  larger  schools.  Thus  while 
only  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  schools  were  tabulated  in  detail,  these  re- 
ported over  eighty-three  per  cent  of  all  the  modern  language  enrollments 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  country. 

Private  schools  in  the  United  States  are  only  about  one-tenth  as  numer- 
ous as  the  public  schools.  They  furnished  information  on  about  the  same 
scale  as  the  public  schools,  but  as  will  appear  below,  their  interest  in  the 
modern  languages  and  in  Latin  is  notably  greater. 

Language-minded  areas.  —  The  next  query  which  suggests  itself  to  the 
reader  is  the  regional  one :  where  are  the  chief  centers  of  modern  language 
interest?  Is  any  section  of  this  country  prevailingly  language-minded? 
An  inspection  of  the  figures  gives  a  strongly  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question.  Modern  language  study  on  a  broad  scale  is,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  public  schools,  a  question  of  two  regions:  the  extreme  Northeast  and 
the  extreme  Southwest.  The  area  which  lies  to  the  south  and  west  of 
New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  running  all  the  way  out  to  the 
old  Spanish  territory,  does  not  extend  a  hospitable  hand  to  modern  lan- 
guage study.  New  England  enrolls  nearly  one-half  of  its  secondary  school 
population  in  modern  language  classes;  in  New  York  the  percentage  is 
almost  as  great,  and  then  the  interest  fades  gradually  as  one  goes  south- 
ward and  westward  until  in  the  trans-Mississippi  states  we  find  only 
twelve  per  cent  of  secondary  school  pupils  on  the  modern  language  lists. 
This  low  record  continues  until  we  cross  the  boundary  of  the  southwestern 
area  where  three  centuries  ago  Coronado  planted  the  flag  of  Spain.  New 
Hampshire,  with  nearly  half  of  its  students  in  French  classes,  represents 
one  extreme;  New  Mexico,  with  over  half  of  its  slender  high  school  popu- 
lation in  Spanish  classes,  represents  the  other;  between  them  lies  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  where  the  traditional  vogue  of 
German  study  was  ended  by  the  Great  War  and  where  international 
interests  have  now  so  slight  an  appeal.  Here  the  extreme  of  indifference 
to  the  modern  languages  is  registered  in  the  Iowa  schools  with  only  six 
per  cent  of  their  enrollment  in  modern  language  classes.  Throughout  this 
great  inland  territory,  Latin  forms  the  foreign  language  curriculum  to  an 
overwhelming  degree. 
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The  relative  popularity  of  the  foreign  languages.  —  This  point  estab- 
lished, let  us  turn  to  examine  the  most  important  relationships  which  the 
figures  present,  for  the  totals,  great  or  small  are  of  importance,  of  course, 
only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  compared  with  each  other  and  checked  by 
facts  previously  known  regarding  the  organization  of  modern  language 
teaching.  Here  we  are  limited  in  our  analysis  by  the  questions  asked  of 
the  school  principals,  but  the  combinations  possible  through  present  ma- 
chine methods  of  tabulation  are  sheerly  inexhaustible.  From  a  wide 
range  of  selection  five  great  relationships  were  chosen  for  presentation: 
(1)  the  total  enrollment  in  each  of  the  several  foreign  languages,  (2)  the 
relation  of  enrollment  to  the  size  of  the  community,  (3)  to  the  size  of  the 
school,  (4)  to  the  entire  program  of  languages  taught  and  (5)  to  the 
placement  of  pupils  in  the  school  grades  and  in  successive  years  of  foreign 
language  study.  The  figures  of  enrollment  are  shown  in  tabular  form  from 
these  five  angles  and  the  interpretation  underscores  in  text,  in  subordinate 
tables  and  in  charts  the  features  which  the  situation  reveals  when  exam- 
ined from  each  of  these  points  of  view. 

The  relation  of  the  foreign  languages  to  each  other  is  the  first  of  these 
characteristic  aspects.  The  order  of  popularity  puts  Latin  first,  with 
over  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrollment,  and  then  arranges 
the  modern  languages  in  the  following  sequence:  French  (13.6  per  cent), 
Spanish  (9.6  per  cent),  German  (1.2  per  cent),  followed  by  Itahan  and  a 
group  composed  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  Bohemian,  Swedish  and  Norse,  which 
altogether  make  up  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  modern  language 
enrollment. 

The  numerical  primacy  of  Latin  confronts  the  reader  at  the  turning  of 
almost  every  page  and  is  confirmed  by  its  total  figures,  which  run  almost 
as  high  as  the  combined  total  for  all  the  modern  languages.  The  ancient 
language  of  scholarship  leads  the  way  in  all  regional  sequences  except  in 
New  England  and  the  Southwest.  The  popularity  of  a  language  may  be 
examined  in  two  ways,  in  the  number  of  schools  which  offer  the  subject 
and  the  percentage  of  the  total  school  population  which  enrolls  in  it.  By 
both  standards  the  superior  popularity  of  French  among  the  modern 
languages  is  maintained  from  Maine  all  the  way  to  the  borders  of  Kansas 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  where  Spanish  then  mounts  to  the 
ascendancy.  As  has  been  pointed  out  above,  even  the  most  casual  survey 
of  the  regional  aspects  of  enrollment  brings  out  the  important  role  played 
by  local  educational  tradition  and  by  the  neighborhood  of  Mexico  and  of 
French  Canada.  New  Hampshire  is  the  banner  French  state  in  per- 
centages; New  Mexico  claims  that  distinction  for  Spanish,  while  for 
Latin  four  southern  states  lead  the  way  and  Nebraska  occupies  the  fifth 
position.  New  York,  with  its  numerous  enrollments  in  all  foreign  lan- 
guages shows  the  most  evenly  balanced  program.     The  figures  for  Ger- 
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man  are  everywhere  small,  since  its  restoration  to  school  programs  has 
made  slow  progress.  It  appears  most  numerously  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  somewhat  less  so  in  New  England  and  still  less  in  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  California.  Elsewhere  it  scores 
but  minute  figures  if  any:  thirteen  of  the  states  reported  no  German 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  in  1925-26! 

Modem  languages  favored  by  larger  communities  and  schools.  —  When 
we  examine  the  relation  of  the  foreign  language  enrollment  to  the  size  of 
the  community  in  which  it  is  found,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  a  great 
distinction  between  the  modern  languages  and  Latin.  French,  German 
and  Spanish  are  distinctly  urban  subjects.  With  the  exception  of  the 
junior  high  schools,  which  follow  an  erratic  course  in  this  as  in  other 
curriculum  matters,  the  modern  foreign  language  enrollment  increases 
regularly  as  we  pass  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  towns.  The  figures 
are  distributed  under  five  types  of  communities  ranging  from  those  under 
2500  to  those  over  100,000,  and  among  these  the  ratio  of  modern  foreign 
language  enrollment  to  the  total  registration  advances  by  fairly  even 
steps  until  the  highest  group  is  reached,  where  the  rate  of  increase  makes 
a  sadden  bound  upward.  The  median  of  modern  language  enrollment 
appears  in  cities  of  10,000  to  30,000  and  the  percentage  of  enrollment  in 
the  smallest  cities  is  less  than  half  as  great  as  in  the  largest.  The  difference 
in  election  of  modern  languages  between  small  and  large  centers  would 
be  much  greater  but  for  striking  regional  deviations  in  New  England, 
New  York,  the  Southwest  and  California.  In  these  sections,  where  the 
modern  languages  are  most  popular,  their  popularity  extends  down  into 
the  smallest  communities.  That  modern  language  study  should  be  pre- 
vailingly urban  lies  in  the  conditions  which  surround  the  teaching  of 
these  subjects,  but  the  regional  modifications  of  the  rule  will  no  doubt  be 
a  surprise  to  most  readers  of  this  report.  Surprising  also  may  be  the 
sharpness  of  the  contrast  with  Latin,  for  with  Latin  the  ratios  develop 
in  an  exactly  opposite  direction  and  we  march  into  ever  decreasing  per- 
centages to  the  total  school  enrollment  when  we  pass  from  the  smaller 
towns  to  those  over  30,000  inhabitants.  The  largest  proportional  Latin 
enrollment  is  found  in  the  rural  communities. 

The  next  step  is  an  examination  of  the  relation  of  modern  language 
registration  to  the  size  of  the  school.  This  reveals  the  fact  that  the  per- 
centage of  enrollments  in  French,  German  and  Spanish  advances  with  the 
increase  in  size  of  the  schools,  and  keeps  in  close  step  with  this  increase. 
Again  Latin  moves  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction,  —  although  not 
quite  so  consistently,  —  scoring  the  largest  proportional  enrollment  in  the 
smallest  schools.  The  explanation  of  the  opposite  tendencies  of  the 
modern  languages  and  Latin  will  occur  at  once  to  every  reader :  the  school 
program  of  the  smaller  schools  must  be  restricted  and  is  necessarily  limited 
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to  one  foreign  language.  Tradition  and  convenience  in  most  sections  of 
the  country  dictate  the  choice  of  Latin  as  this  language.  The  larger  the 
school  and  the  larger  the  community,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  acceptable 
teachers  for  the  modern  languages  can  be  enlisted. 

Notable  regional  deviations  are  to  be  remarked,  however,  and  it  is 
again  the  far  Northeast  and  far  Southwest  that  depart  from  the  national 
norm.  In  New  England  modern  languages,  almost  exclusively  French,  are 
to  be  found  everywhere  in  small  schools,  even  in  the  smallest;  indeed, 
nearly  half  of  the  students  in  the  New  England  schools  with  less  than  fifty 
pupils  are  enrolled  in  French  classes.  This  tendency  shows  itself  also,  but 
to  a  less  extent,  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  it  is  strikingly  repeated  in 
California  and  in  the  Southwest,  although  here  it  is  Spanish  which  invades 
the  smallest  schools. 

The  number  of  foreign  languages  on  the  school  program.  — ■  What  is 
the  modern  language  program  of  the  schools?  The  report  devotes  many 
pages  to  answering  this  question.  No  less  than  fifty-eight  double-paged 
tables  analyze  in  detail  the  foreign  language  offerings  of  all  the  states, 
with  full  regional  and  national  summaries.  Here  again  the  figures  em- 
phasize the  numerical  superiority  of  Latin.  It  appears  on  the  program 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  high  schools  and  is  the  only  foreign  language  in  the 
curriculum  of  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  all  public  secondary  institutions. 
Rarely,  indeed,  does  a  modern  language  appear  alone  and  only  in  New 
England  does  the  small  number  of  one-language  schools  offering  a  modern 
language  exceed  those  which  offer  Latin.  Westward  of  the  Middle  At- 
lantic states  all  the  way  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Northwestern 
coast  the  ''Latin-only"  schools  are  everywhere  in  the  majority.  Among 
the  modern  languages  French  is  the  most  popular.  It  is  taught  in  more 
than  forty  per  cent  of  all  the  schools;  Spanish  in  about  one-fourth  of 
them.  Where  two  languages  are  offered,  the  combination  of  French  and 
Latin  is  the  prevailing  one,  except  in  the  Southwest  and  California. 
Less  than  one  in  ten  of  the  regular  high  schools  offers  three  languages, 
and  a  fourth  language  offering  is  rare  except  in  the  senior  high  school 
type. 

This  resume  of  the  language  opportunities  of  high  school  youth  by  no 
means  tells  the  whole  story,  for  as  will  be  surmised,  it  is  the  schools  with 
larger  registration  which  have  the  richer  foreign  language  programs.  No 
one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  number  of  languages  offered  increases 
with  the  size  of  the  school.  Three-fourths  of  our  high  school  pupils  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  at  least  one  modern  foreign  language  and  one- 
third  of  them  may  study  two  modern  foreign  languages,  if  they  so  desire. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  curious  and  noteworthy  fact  that  the  enrollment 
in  Latin  remains  practically  stationary,  whether  it  is  offered  in  combina- 
tion with  one  or  two  or  three  modern  languages. 
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At  what  age  does  modem  language  study  begin  and  how  long  is  it 
continued?  —  Whenever  the  organization  of  foreign  language  courses  is 
discussed,  two  vital  questions  arise  to  face  administrators  and  teachers: 
When  should  study  begin  and  what  is  the  minimum  length  of  a  course 
which  is  to  be  really  worth  the  students'  time.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
throw  light  on  these  questions  by  analyzing  the  present  enrollment  from 
four  standpoints:  the  length  of  the  present  course  offered,  the  period  of 
beginning  study,  the  duration  of  study  and  the  placement  of  pupils  in 
the  grades.  As  concerns  the  length  of  the  course,  the  figures  may  be 
studied  for  the  regular  high  schools  in  ten  states,  representative  of  the 
various  sections  and  containing  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  From  the  figures  it  appears  that  it  is  only  in 
the  Northeast  and  the  Southwest  that  more  than  half  of  the  schools  offer 
a  three-year  course.  However,  these  schools  enroll  very  much  the  larger 
number  of  modern  language  pupils  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  four-fifths  of  the  French  pupils  in  this  country  may  study  that 
language  for  three  years  if  they  desire. 

Why  do  they  not  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity?  The  answer  is 
furnished  partly  by  a  study  of  the  figures  showing  the  year  of  beginning 
which  have  been  tabulated  for  all  the  states.  These  show  that  there  is 
no  prevailing  year  of  beginning  for  the  modern  languages.  Latin  pupils 
begin  for  the  most  part  in  the  ninth  grade,  but  in  French  the  beginners 
are  fairly  equally  divided  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  and  with  some 
diminution,  the  eleventh  grades.  A  not  insignificant  number  of  both 
Latin  and  French  students  begins  in  junior  high  school,  to  be  sure,  and  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  total  begins  each  language  in  the  twelfth  grade. 
Obviously  the  result  of  a  late  beginning  is  to  restrict  a  large  percentage  of 
French  students  to  two  years  of  high  school  study.  While  Spanish  gets 
off  to  an  earlier  start,  nevertheless  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  pupils  do  not 
begin  until  the  eleventh  grade  or  later. 

The  length  of  the  period  of  study  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  prob- 
lem of  objectives,  organization  and  methods  that  reliable  statistical  in- 
formation on  this  subject  is  highly  important.  From  the  tables  we  see 
that  even  Latin,  so  highly  favored  by  tradition,  occupies  only  a  little 
over  thirteen  per  cent  of  its  students  in  the  public  schools  for  more  than 
two  years  and  that  of  the  modern  languages,  nearly  four-fifths  of  all 
French  pupils  and  more  than  four-fifths  of  those  in  German  and  Spanish 
are  found  in  the  first  two  years  of  study.  The  crucial  problem  of  dis- 
continuance is  thus  laid  bare  in  all  its  starkness.  It  may  in  fact  be  formu- 
lated thus:  a  beginners'  class  in  French  of  100  will  normally  fall  away  to 
forty-three  at  the  opening  of  the  second  year,  to  twenty  in  the  third  year, 
and  less  than  three  will  continue  the  subject  into  the  fourth  year.  Al- 
though the  numbers  falling  out  of  high  school  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
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are  large,  the  mortality  figures  in  French  rise  to  twice  the  figure  of  school 
mortality! 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  this  question  by  the  figures  of  grade  place- 
ment. When  we  examine  the  ratio  of  modern  language  enrollments  to 
the  high  school  population,  we  observe  that  French  rises  sharply  into  favor 
among  pupils  in  the  tenth  grade,  attains  its  apex  in  the  eleventh  and 
continues  to  hold  considerable  interest  in  the  twelfth.  Spanish  differs 
somewhat  in  profile,  with  a  greater  number  of  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade 
and  fewer  in  the  twelfth,  but  its  crest,  like  that  of  the  enrollment  in 
German,  is  also  reached  in  the  eleventh  grade.  The  Latin  enrollment,  on 
the  other  hand,  draws  more  heavily  from  the  school  population  in  the 
first  and  second  years  of  regular  high  school  study,  the  ninth  and  tenth 
grades.  The  distribution  of  modern  language  pupils  through  the  school 
grades  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  a  close  correlation  with  the  "popu- 
larity" figures  just  given.  The  students  of  both  French  and  Spanish  are 
distributed  somewhat  symmetrically  over  the  four  high  school  grades. 
The  French  curve  is  somewhat  fiatter  and  its  crest  is  not  reached  until  the 
eleventh  grade,  while  the  apex  of  Spanish  enrollment  appears  in  the 
tenth,  a  difference  which  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  French  is  more 
often  paired  with  Latin,  to  which  tradition  assigns  an  earlier  beginning, 
and  that  in  the  regions  of  Spanish  interest  in  the  Southwest,  Latin  has  no 
such  vogue  as  in  the  East  and  therefore  does  not  bar  the  modern  language 
from  the  beginning  year  of  the  regular  high  school  course.  For  Latin  is 
evidently  a  great  obstacle  to  an  early  beginning  of  modern  languages,  even 
in  those  areas  where  French  is  most  popular.  The  classical  language  is 
almost  always  begun  earlier,  indeed,  forty  per  cent  of  all  Latin  pupils  are 
in  the  ninth  grade. 

Modem  languages  of  minor  enrollment.  —  The  question  is  often  asked 
as  to  how  far  the  American  secondary  schools  teach  other  languages  than 
French,  German,  Spanish  and  Latin.  Italian,  especially,  which  was  al- 
most unknown  in  the  American  public  schools  before  the  War,  has  grown 
in  importance  during  the  past  decade.  The  present  volume  includes  the 
enrollment  in  this  language  in  all  of  its  aspects,  but  the  total  figures  re- 
ported are  still  small,  and  are  distributed  through  the  public  schools  of 
only  eight  states.  Scattering  enrollments  are  also  found  in  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Bohemian,  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  and  in  addition,  the  private  schools 
report  students  in  Polish  and  Russian.  In  all  the  seven  languages  just 
mentioned,  there  are  about  seven  thousand  pupils,  distributed  among 
some  two  hundred  schools,  more  than  two-thirds  being  in  the  private 
schools.  The  propagandists  who  rise  now  and  then  to  press  a  claim  for 
the  addition  of  another  modern  language  to  the  school  system  might  well 
note  these  figures.  The  picture  presented  now  is  probably  very  different 
from  that  which  would  have  been  offered  before  the  War.    It  shows  that 
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neither  Greek  nor  any  other  language  beside  French,  German,  Spanish 
and  Latin,  forms  at  the  present  time  a  problem  of  importance  for  modern 
language  instruction  in  the  United  States. 

The  private  secondary  schools.  —  The  private  schools  are  a  group 
which  is  numerically  much  less  important  than  the  public  institutions. 
The  number  tabulated  is  about  one-tenth  as  great  as  the  number  of  public 
schools,  while  the  total  of  pupils  counted  is  slightly  more  than  one-twentieth 
of  those  enrolled  in  the  public  high  schools.  The  private  schools  are  greatly 
diversified  in  type  and  highly  conservative  in  program.  Certain  factors 
which  have  been  noted  as  of  importance  for  the  public  school  enrollment, 
such  as  size  of  the  school,  apparently  have  no  effect  on  foreign  language 
enrollment  in  the  private  institutions. 

The  first  fact  noted  about  the  private  schools  is  that  taking  these 
schools  as  a  group,  the  study  of  the  modern  languages  appears  to  be  twice 
as  important  as  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  study  of  Latin  more  im- 
portant still,  for  the  Latin  pupils  clearly  outnumber  those  in  all  the  modern 
languages  combined.  French  and  German  are  both  more  popular  subjects 
than  in  the  public  schools,  but  Spanish  is  less  popular.  The  private  schools 
enroll  more  Greek  students  than  all  the  public  schools  report.  They  also 
enrolled  the  only  students  reported  in  Slavonic  languages.  As  a  whole, 
while  their  programs  are  dominated  by  Latin,  the  language  offering  is 
richer  than  it  is  in  the  public  high  schools.  About  one-fifth  of  the  private 
schools  are  no-language  schools  and  those  offering  three  and  four  languages 
form  an  appreciable  percentage  of  the  whole  number.  Taken  all  together, 
they  offer  a  longer  course,  and  French  and  German,  at  least,  are  taken  up 
by  their  students  earlier,  in  liS-e.  and  carried  on  into  the  third  and  fourth 
years  by  a  larger  percentage  oi;  pupils  taan  were  found  in  the  public  schools. 
The  conservatism '  of.  the  private  school  progr,a?m  has  made  the  road  of 
entry  somewhat  difficult  for  Spanish,  which  scores  in. these  institutions  a 
lower  percentage  of  registration:  .and 'is  ^blegun  later  irf  the  school  grades. 

Enrollineut  in  the  colleges.  ^^'  While  the  secondary  schools  enroll  their 
millions,  the  colleges  enroll  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  young 
men  and  women,  and  here  the  modern  languages  naturally  play  a  greater 
part  proportionately  than  in  the  high  schools.  The  American  and  Canadian 
Committees  were  obliged  to  restrict  their  task  and  could  not  include  the 
higher  elective  courses  which  the  colleges  offer  in  bewildering  variety  in 
French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  except  in  so  far  as  they  appear  on  a 
program  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  modern  languages.  What  the 
Committees  did  seek  to  explore  as  searchingly  as  possible,  was  those  levels 
of  college  instruction  in  French,  German  and  Spanish,  usually  the  first 
and  second  year,  which  parallel  the  secondary  school  course.  It  is  in  these 
courses,  as  will  appear  below,  that  the  overwhelming  number  of  college 
students  of  modern  languages  is  still  located.    Here  the  college  faces  in 
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objectives  and  methods  a  task  like  that  of  the  secondary  school  and  while 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  more  carefully  selected  group  of  students,  it 
has  nevertheless  to  overcome  many  disadvantages  due  to  the  conflicting 
interests  of  age  and  curriculum.  The  statistical  inquiry  canvasses  the 
totals  of  college  registration  in  the  several  languages,  but  pays  especial 
attention  to  an  analysis  of  conditions  in  the  first  and  second  years  of 
instruction. 

In  seeking  facts  from  the  first  sources,  the  Committee  on  Investigation 
was  obliged  to  apply  directly  to  the  college  registrars  and  laid  its  question- 
naire on  the  desks  of  these  officers  in  each  of  the  774  undergraduate  insti- 
tutions listed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  returns  made  it  possible 
to  tabulate  general  information  from  almost  forty  per  cent  of  the  colleges 
and  for  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  undergraduate  students  in  the  United 
States.  A  careful  study  of  the  validity  of  the  figures  shows  that  the  group 
of  institutions  which  furnished  enrollment  data  rates  more  highly  in 
quality  than  in  quantity,  as  it  includes  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  the 
colleges  whose  diplomas  are  accepted  for  graduate  study  by  the  Association 
of  American  Universities. 

In  order  to  study  the  results,  the  figures  were  assembled  under  the 
eight  geographical  regions  which  are  already  known  to  us  and  three  classi- 
fications were  made  of  enrollment.  These  are,  first,  an  analysis  accord- 
ing to  the  sex  of  the  students;  second,  an  analysis  under  public  institu- 
tions and  those  privately  supported,  and  finally,  an  analysis  under  insti- 
tutions whose  diplomas  are  accepted  by  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  and  those  whose  diplomas  are  not  accepted. 

Contrasts  between  school  and  collage  ^enrdlment.  —  At  first  sight  the 
totals  and  percentages  which  are  presented  offer  several  striking  con- 
trasts to  the  school  sliowi^ig.-  One  which  might  be  antiisipated  is  the  fact 
that  modern  language  study  is  more  popular  in  the  colleges  -than  in  the 
schools.  Even  wheji  we  deduct  the  appfiojiiroately  one-third  qf  the  college 
students  of  modern  languages  who-' have  advanced  beyond  th^^  first  two 
years  of  study  and  have  therefore  passed  out  of  the  high  school  levels, 
the  relative  numerical  superiority  of  college  registration  over  that  in  the 
public  high  schools  remains  strongly  emphasized.  Possibly  this  is  because 
Latin  has  ceased  to  be  a  serious  rival.  College  statistics  were  not  gathered 
for  Latin  but  it  can  be  assumed  from  facts  otherwise  known  that  the 
enrollment  in  the  ancient  language  in  the  colleges  is  small  compared  with 
that  in  the  modern  languages.  The  order  in  which  the  languages  are 
preferred  in  college  remains  the  same  as  in  the  secondary  schools,  but 
German  as  a  college  subject  is  studied  by  one  in  ten  of  all  undergraduates, 
which  is  eight  times  the  figure  indexing  its  popularity  in  the  high  schools. 
By  a  similar  reckoning,  French  is  more  than  twice  as  popular  in  college 
and  Spanish  almost  twice  as  popular  as  in  the  secondary  school. 
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Regional  influences  on  college  enrollment.  —  A  regional  study  of  the 
enrollments  reveals  again  a  difference  of  placement  of  college  interest 
in  modern  language  study  from  that  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted 
in  the  schools.  New  England,  which  leads  the  way  with  high  school  stu- 
dents, must  now  yield  the  first  position  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  states. 
The  South  takes  the  third  position  in  the  popularity  of  modern  languages, 
to  be  followed  at  brief  intervals  by  the  Southwestern  and  North  Central 
states.  The  East  still  leads  the  way  in  French  study,  nearly  one-half 
of  the  student  population  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  being  enrolled 
in  French  classes;  but  the  deduction  which  has  been  made  from  the 
secondary  school  figures  that  the  North  Central  and  West  Central  states 
are  not  friendly  to  modern  language  study  must  now  be  revised,  for  in  the 
former  group  of  states  practically  one  student  in  every  four  is  found  in 
a  French  class,  and  in  the  latter  group,  one  student  in  every  six.  In 
the  case  of  German  the  differences  between  school  and  college  attitude 
are  far  greater,  for  here  the  North  Central  district,  at  least,  approaches 
closest  to  the  national  norm.  While  New  England  stresses  French  in  the 
schools  more  definitely  than  in  the  colleges,  the  Southwest  proceeds 
differently  with  Spanish,  which  enlists  more  than  one-third  of  its  col- 
lege undergraduates.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  Spanish  is 
most  widely  a  college  subject  in  the  Southern  States,  while  New  England 
undergraduates  find  it  the  least  interesting.  Italian  students  are  present 
everywhere  but  in  small  numbers,  although  from  the  sample  shown  in  this 
volume  it  is  clear  that  college  students  of  Italian  exceed  in  number  those 
in  the  high  schools. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  regional  arrangement  has  not  the  same  validity 
for  the  colleges  which  it  has  for  the  schools,  since  the  greater  eastern 
institutions  draw  many  students  from  other  geographical  areas.  In 
general,  however,  the  statistics  show  the  same  regional  tendencies  as  were 
shown  by  the  school  figures,  though  to  a  less  degree.  They  certainly  do  not 
support  the  theory  that  "modern  language  mindedness"  is  absent  from  the 
Mississippi  valley.  The  East,  to  be  sure,  still  remains  the  great  language 
area  for  French  and  German,  as  the  report  shows  by  a  grouping  together 
of  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  the  Southern  states  and  a  com- 
parison of  these  totals  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  For  both 
German  and  French  the  eastern  area  thus  defined  enrolls  twice  as  many 
students.    For  Spanish  the  West  has  a  slight  advantage. 

State  and  'private  institutions.  —  When  we  contrast  the  public  institu- 
tions with  those  privately  endowed,  we  find  that  the  latter  are  more 
favorable  to  modern  language  study.  The  difference  is  greater  for  German 
than  for  French,  while  for  Spanish  the  ratios  of  enrollment  are  more 
nearly  equal  between  these  two  types  of  college,  a  difference  which  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  Spanish  registers  its  greatest  percentage  in  the 
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regions  where  the  great  state  universities  are  more  numerous.  In  the 
institutions  "accepted"  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities, 
French  and  German  enjoy  greater  popularity  than  in  the  non-accepted  and 
Spanish  again  appears  as  being  equally  distributed  between  the  two 
types. 

Influence  of  sex  on  college  enrollment.  —  The  influence  of  sex  on  modern 
language  study  is  an  interesting  theme  but  can  be  examined  only  on 
the  basis  of  data  furnished  by  uni-sexual  institutions,  since  the  returns 
from  coeducational  colleges  did  not  differentiate  the  enrollment  of  women 
and  men.  Due  to  this  limitation,  any  inferences  are  hardly  conclusive, 
since  five-sixths  of  the  registration  in  women's  colleges  is  reported  from 
the  East  and  South  and  is  undoubtedly  affected  by  regional  choice.  A 
rather  surprising  fact  is  that  men  and  women  undergraduates  in  New 
England  show  no  difference  in  their  language  elections,  except  as  concerns 
German,  which  is  a  subject  for  men's  colleges  by  two  to  one.  In  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states  and  more  markedly  in  the  South,  French  is  pre- 
vailingly a  women's  subject.  In  the  Union  as  a  whole,  French  registration 
in  women's  colleges  is  markedly  higher  than  in  the  men's;  and  German  is 
seven  times  as  popular  with  men  undergraduates.  On  the  whole,  the  two 
sexes  tend  to  study  Spanish  with  about  equal  interest.  In  general,  ex- 
cept in  New  England  and  the  Southwest,  women  students  are  more 
"modern  language  minded"  than  men  students. 

Trends  in  modern  language  enrollment  1920-1925.  —  Has  the  interest 
in  modern  language  study  become  greater  or  less  in  recent  years?  Is 
the  enrollment  increasing  or  diminishing?  This  question  can  not  be 
answered  for  the  schools  owing  to  the  lack  of  reliable  records  for  years 
preceding  the  current  one.  In  the  colleges,  however,  data  were  obtained 
for  each  of  the  five  years,  beginning  with  1920,  and  these  are  studied  in 
sample  for  eighteen  of  the  largest  institutions  of  the  country,  all  members, 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities.  It  will  not  do  to  put  too 
great  confidence  in  the  results,  since  the  trends  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  this  method  of  comparison  have  been  questioned  by  mathe- 
maticians. No  one  can  seriously  doubt,  however,  that  the  sample  presented 
shows  a  consistent  upward  movement  in  German  and  Italian  in  American 
college  enrollment. 

Beginners  in  modern  languages  in  college  classes.  —  The  burden  of 
work  with  beginners  is  one  of  which  the  colleges  are  constantly  com- 
plaining, and  especially  in  the  college  departments  of  German  the  com- 
plaint has  risen  to  a  wail  of  protest  since  the  War  brought  about  a  general 
default  in  this  subject  on  the  part  of  the  secondary  schools.  The  statistics 
reported  from  the  300  colleges  sound  out  the  situation  quite  fully  and  by 
a  comparison  of  figures  for  a  period  of  years  enable  the  reader  to  note  the 
ratio  of  increase  or  decrease  between  the  total  number  of  undergraduate 
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students  in  French,  German  or  Spanish  and  those  students  who  are  in  the 
first  year  of  study.  An  examination  of  the  totals  confirms  the  general 
impression  that  college  and  secondary  school  have  to  a  large  extent  a 
common  problem  in  the  introductory  course.  It  is  less  serious  in  French, 
where  the  beginners  exceed  but  slightly  one-fourth  of  all  undergraduate 
French  students.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Spanish  the  first  year  students 
make  up  nearly  one-half  of  the  total,  and  in  German  more  than  half.  This 
does  not  exhaust  the  college  undergraduates  whose  foreign  language  study 
parallels  that  in  secondary  school,  for  this  group  includes  also  those 
in  the  second  year  of  college  study.  The  first  and  second  year  students 
make  up  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  French  students  in  college  and 
almost  four-fifths  of  the  German  and  Spanish  students. 

One  aspect  of  the  situation  may  be  noted  for  the  encouragement  of 
those  who  feel  that  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  are  a  distinctly 
bad  time  to  begin  foreign  language  study.  The  beginners  in  French  and  in 
Spanish  tend  to  show  a  relative  decrease  in  the  five  years  1921-25.  In 
German,  on  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  beginners  rose  sharply,  an 
increase  which  was  most  notable  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  where 
German  once  flourished  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  burden  of  elemen- 
tary students  is  greatest  in  the  coeducational  colleges. 

Increase  in  advanced  students.  —  When  we  examine  the  relation  be- 
tween the  first  two  years,  where  the  fundamentals  of  language  work  occupy 
the  student,  and  the  higher  elective  courses,  we  note  immediately  a  wide 
divergence  in  tendency  among  the  several  languages.  In  French  the  per- 
centage of  students  who  were  engaged  with  these  fundamentals  of  language 
study  as  distinguished  from  those  in  higher,  specialized  courses  fell  off 
appreciably  in  the  five  year  period,  the  change  being  most  marked  in  the 
colleges  for  men.  In  Spanish  the  rate  of  increase  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
vanced students  was  not  quite  so  great  but  the  trend  was  nevertheless 
upward,  while  in  German  the  movement  was  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction.  This  increase  of  first  and  second  year  students  in  German  is 
doubtless  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  students  have  found  their 
earliest  opportunity  for  German  instruction  in  the  college  classes.  Cer- 
tainly the  proportionate  increase  in  advanced  students  in  French  is  an 
encouraging  symptom,  for  these  students  usually  follow  the  study  of 
language  through  choice  and  may  look  forward  with  greater  prospect  of 
success  to  attaining  the  ultimate  objectives  of  study.  They  also  furnish 
the  best  material  for  future  teachers  of  the  subject. 

College  admission  credits  in  modern  languages.  —  The  final  question 
which  the  American  Committee  examined  was  the  relation  of  Freshman 
preparation  to  college  elections  in  the  modern  languages.  How  many  of 
the  secondary  school  graduates  who  have  been  prepared  in  the  modern 
languages  continue  the  subject  in  college?    This  is  a  vital  consideration 
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when  we  recall  the  very  large  percentage  of  high  school  pupils  who  study 
a  modern  language  for  no  more  than  two  years.  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject was  derived  from  a  survey  of  the  modern  language  offerings  of  more 
than  70,000  Freshmen  in  1925,  surely  an  adequate  sample  for  judging  the 
general  situation.  Slightly  over  forty  per  cent  of  all  the  Freshmen  entering 
college  brought  some  admission  credits  in  French.  Spanish  was  only  half 
as  popular,  while  German  as  an  admission  subject  was  quantitatively 
insignificant.  In  the  women's  colleges  French  was  offered  as  a  subject  for 
admission  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  Freshmen.  Spanish  on  the 
other  hand  is  less  frequently  offered  by  women  than  by  men.  This  rela- 
tive popularity  of  French  and  Spanish  with  the  two  sexes  on  admission  to 
college  correlates  rather  closely  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  enrollment 
in  the  two  languages  after  admission  to  college.  About  half  of  those 
offering  French  received  two  points  of  credit  on  admission,  corresponding 
in  general  to  two  years  of  secondary  school  study,  while  something  over 
one-third  received  three  points.  It  has  been  noted  that  about  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  French  pupils  in  the  public  high  schools  carry  the  subject 
through  three  years;  the  figures  given  above  would  indicate,  as  might 
be  expected,  that  this  three-year  group  in  high  school  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  college  candidates  than  the  two-year  group.  Freshmen 
with  three  years'  preparation  in  Spanish,  although  proportionately  only 
one-half  as  numerous  as  those  in  French,  confirm  the  deduction  made 
above  that  college  preparatory  students  take  a  longer  modern  language 
course  in  the  secondary  school  than  their  fellow  pupils  who  do  not  enter 
college.  One  regional  feature  of  the  situation  should  be  noted.  The  tables 
show  clearly  the  disfavor  with  which  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states  look  upon  the  acceptance  of  one  point  of  admission  credit  in  the 
modern  languages  and  the  hospitality  which  the  colleges  of  certain  westerly 
areas  extend  to  the  shorter  courses,  even  to  that  of  one  year. 

The  last  phase  of  the  situation  which  is  examined  is  the  number  of 
students  who  carry  on  in  college  a  modern  language  in  which  they  have 
received  high  school  training.  College  French  engages  about  one-half  of 
those  Freshmen  who  offered  it  for  admission,  a  higher  showing  than  for 
German  or  Spanish.  While  Spanish  is  slightly  more  popular  than  French 
and  significantly  more  popular  than  German  as  a  beginning  subject  with 
the  whole  body  of  undergraduates,  the  Freshmen  beginners  prefer  French 
to  either  Spanish  or  German. 

Conclusion.  —  The  first  reaction  of  one  who  examines  a  new  statistical 
analysis  of  a  field  with  which  he  considers  himself  familiar  is  a  feeling 
that  the  results  that  confront  him  reveal  nothing  that  he  does  not  know 
already.  This  is,  however,  not  apt  to  be  the  case  if  the  figures  have 
been  carefully  gathered  and  conscientiously  analyzed,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  true  that  many  of  the  striking  features  brought  out  by  the  report 
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under  consideration  were  known  beforehand,  for  the  supporting  figures  had 
never  been  gathered.  The  national  and  the  regional  character  of  the 
modern  language  situation  in  school  and  college  appears  here  in  a  detail 
and  with  a  completeness  which  gives  to  the  findings  a  social  as  well  as  an 
educational  significance.  The  relationship  of  modern  language  study  to 
community  size  and  to  school  size,  the  period  of  beginning  the  study  of 
these  languages,  the  length  of  the  period  of  study  in  school  and  college  and 
the  quantitative  relation  of  the  modern  languages  as  school  and  college 
subjects  to  each  other  and  to  Latin,  are  all  parts  of  a  situation  which  had 
been  investigated  here  and  there  for  certain  localities  but  never  surveyed 
on  a  national  scale  before. 

Furthermore,  the  state  showings  are  given  with  a  completeness  and 
analyzed  in  a  detail  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  high  local  value.  There 
are  indeed  few  questions  concerning  the  foreign  language  curriculum 
its  relationship  to  the  several  school  types  and  its  placement  in  the  grades, 
which  are  not  illuminated  in  some  measure  by  the  tables  assembled 
in  this  report.  It  may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  those 
interested  in  modern  language  teaching  have  here  at  hand  an  analysis 
which  has  not  previously  been  attempted  for  a  curriculum  subject  in  the 
history  of  American  education.  While  the  total  figures  will  increase 
year  by  year  with  the  ever  rising  numbers  of  school  and  college  youth, 
the  relative  aspects,  which  are  the  important  aspects  for  administrator 
and  teacher,  can  change  only  very  showly. 

The  resulting  picture  is  certainly  one  which  must  cause  grave  concern 
to  those  who  have  at  heart  the  attainment  of  useful  objectives  through 
modern  language  study.  The  most  serious  features,  the  lack  of  a  uniform 
policy  as  to  the  time  of  beginning  and  as  to  the  length  of  the  period  of 
study,  issue  a  challenge  to  research  and  experiment.  As  regards  the 
period  of  beginning,  the  present  situation  is  chaotic  and  the  only  policy 
which  is  reflected  in  the  figures,  and  that  only  in  certain  areas,  is  one 
which  makes  the  modern  language  follow  Latin  in  the  pupil's  career.  With 
respect  to  the  period  during  which  study  is  carried  on,  the  overwhelming 
vogue  of  the  two-year  course  puts  several  questions  with  new  insistence. 
Is  a  course  of  two  years  worth  while  for  the  attainment  of  immediate  educa- 
tional or  ultimate  social  objectives?  Does  the  answer  to  this  question 
apply  equally  to  all  languages?  Does  it  apply  to  college  as  well  as  school? 
Does  it  apply  equally  to  the  several  types  of  secondary  school?  Obviously 
no  a  priori  reply  to  these  questions  can  be  made  but  the  solution  must 
be  sought  on  the  path  of  experiment. 
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OBJECTIVES,    CURRICULUM   AND    METHODS^ 

A  basic  discussion  of  modem  language  teaching.  —  The  volume 
which  contains  Professor  Coleman's  report  discusses  the  great  funda- 
mentals of  modern  language  teaching:  the  objectives,  the  contents  of 
the  curriculum,  the  organization  of  courses  and  the  classification  of 
students  and  the  methods  which  apply  in  teaching  them.  It  brings  to 
bear  upon  these  the  results  of  the  various  investigations  set  forth  in 
the  other  volumes  of  this  series  as  well  as  many  special  inquiries  which 
have  been  reported  in  periodicals  or  which  are  still  in  manuscript  form. 
It  goes  further  and  lays  under  tribute  a  considerable  body  of  material 
derived  from  investigations  other  than  those  sponsored  by  the  present 
committees.  In  short,  its  object  is  to  mobilize  as  fully  as  possible  all 
that  is  pertinent  to  the  major  questions  with  which  a  reform  in  modern 
language  teaching  is  concerned:  the  purposes  for  which  American  students 
should  study  French,  German,  Spanish  and  other  modern  languages  and 
the  curriculum,  organization  and  materials  best  adapted  for  these  aims. 

The  manner  in  which  the  material  is  presented  follows  the  general 
policy  of  the  Committee  on  Investigation.  This  has  been  a  policy  of  fact 
finding  through  research  and  experiment  on  as  liberal  a  scale  as  time  and 
money  permitted,  but  of  great  reserve  in  the  matter  of  recommendations. 
The  reader  will  therefore  find  in  this  work  few  dogmatic  statements  for 
the  guidance  of  administrators  and  teachers  with  regard  to  the  specific 
method  of  carrying  out  their  task  in  modern  language  teaching.  It  con- 
tains no  specific  outline  of  courses  or  lists  of  syllabus  material.  Its  pur- 
pose is  rather  to  present  the  facts  as  they  have  been  found  to  exist  and 
to  draw  the  obvious  conclusions  therefrom  in  order  to  establish  certain 
general  principles  of  procedure.  The  witnesses  whose  evidence  appears 
in  other  volumes  of  this  series  are  summoned  once  more  into  court  and 
repeat  their  testimony  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have  before  his  eyes 
the  figures  and  facts  upon  which  to  build  his  own  reasoning  and  thus 
to  test  for  himself  the  conclusions  that  the  Committee  on  Investigation 
drew  from  this  evidence.  For  certain  conclusions  were  inevitable  and  the 
author  of  the  report  has  not  hesitated  to  draw  them.  Nevertheless, 
the  superstructure  of  inferences  and  recommendations  which  is  built 
upon  the  facts  developed  by  the  inquiry  and  summarized  in  the  volume 
now  under  review  is  but  slight  when  compared  with  the  foundation  upon 
which  it  rests. 

Far  wider  in  their  implications  than  the  definite  recommendations 
which  the  report  contains  are  the  unsolved  problems  to  which  it  calls 
attention.     Some  of  these,  like  the  proper  age  for  beginning  modern 

1  A  Coleman,  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  Vol.  XII.  "Publications  of  the  American 
and  Canadian  Committees  on  Modern  Languages."    The  Macmillan  Company,  1929.    xx-299  pp. 
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language  study,  are  of  long  standing  but  have  come  into  new  prominence  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  application  of  psychological  experiments  to  education. 
Others,  like  the  question  of  the  minimum  time  during  which  the  study  of 
modern  languages  may  be  pursued  with  profit,  have  become  urgent  be- 
cause of  the  extension  of  secondary  education  to  the  masses.  All  of  these 
problems  receive  a  new  emphasis  through  the  facts  which  the  investiga- 
tion assembled  and  which  are  here  marshalled  and  reviewed.  Its  most  out- 
standing accomplishments  have  been  the  creation  of  testing  tools  and  the 
ascertainment  of  the  norms  of  achievement,  the  assembly  of  vocabulary  and 
idiom  material  based  on  frequency  of  occurrence  and  the  registry  of  facts 
concerning  enrollment,  present  standards  of  achievement  and  the  misclass- 
ification  of  students.  In  the  light  which  has  been  shed  by  this  data 
we  may  now  define  more  closely  the  problems  which  lie  immediately  ahead. 
They  include  the  formulation  of  curriculum  content  for  the  successive 
years  of  study,  the  definition  of  proper  standards  of  achievement  and 
the  working  out  of  a  classroom  procedure  adapted  to  attain  the  desired 
goals.  They  include  also  the  larger  questions  of  prognosis,  age  of  be- 
ginning and  the  objectives  of  the  several  years  of  study,  problems  which 
need  for  their  solution  experiment  through  a  term  of  years. 

The  objectives  of  modem  language  teaching.  —  The  first  fundamental 
question,  that  of  the  objectives  of  modern  language  instruction,  is  ap- 
proached from  an  experimental  standpoint.  What  is  the  historical  atti- 
tude toward  the  purposes  of  modern  language  teaching?  What  is  the 
social  basis  for  determining  the  objectives  of  this  teaching  in  the  light 
of  the  activities  of  American  men  and  women?  In  an  effort  to  answer 
these  questions  the  report  reviews  the  requirements  of  American  com- 
mercial firms,  the  testimonies  quoted  by  O'Shea  from  graduates  of  school 
and  college  regarding  their  needs  as  developed  by  life's  experiences,  the 
opinion  of  engineers  and  journalists,  etc.  It  is  from  data  such  as  these 
that  we  may  measure  how  much  of  a  demand  there  is  for  modern  lan- 
guages in  the  contacts  of  American  life. 

The  Committee  on  Investigation  formulated  early  in  the  progress 
of  the  study  a  tentative  list  of  the  objectives  of  foreign  language  study. 
This  included,  first,  the  four  immediate  objectives  of  classroom  teach- 
ing: the  progressive  development  of  the  use  of  the  foreign  language  for 
reading,  speaking  or  writing  and  of  the  power  to  understand  the  language 
when  spoken.  To  these  were  then  added  a  list  of  the  ultimate  objectives 
of  modern  language  training,  sixteen  in  number,  such  as  the  ability  to 
read  the  language  with  ease  and  enjoyment  and  to  communicate  orally  and 
in  writing  with  the  natives  of  the  country  whose  language  has  been  studied. 
They  include  further  certain  abilities  which  study  of  the  foreign  language 
is  supposed  to  bring  as  indirect  gains  and  which  the  student  then  carries 
out  into  life  in  the  form  of  a  richer  equipment  for  intellectual  and  social 
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purposes.  Such  are  the  abihty  to  make  prompt  and  effective  use  of 
discoveries  and  inventions,  an  increased  command  over  English,  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  language  itself,  an  increased  ability  to 
acquire  other  languages,  with  a  better  realization  of  the  importance  of 
habits  of  correct  enunciation.  The  group  of  ultimate  objectives  includes 
also  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  history  and  institutions  of  foreign 
peoples  and  of  their  psychology  as  expressed  in  their  ideals  and  standards 
and  of  their  contribution  to  civilization.  Further  objectives  on  this 
list  are  more  remotely  connected  with  the  direct  processes  of  foreign 
language  study.  Such  are  a  cultivation  of  literary  and  artistic  apprecia- 
tion and  a  development  of  certain  valuable  intellectual  and  social  habits. 
As  may  be  readily  seen,  these  ultimate  assets  which  the  student  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  from  modern  language  study  begin  with  those  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  corollary  of  any  linguistic  effort  and  they 
then  gradually  taper  off  into  a  group  of  habits  and  attitudes  that  ought 
to  result  from  intelligent  and  consistent  application  to  any  curriculum 
subject,  provided  we  concede  the  general  principle  on  which  every  apology 
for  nonprofessional  secondary  education  has  been  chiefly  based,  that 
habits  which  are  acquired  in  pursuit  of  a  particular  intellectual  goal 
may  be  carried  over  to  form  generally  beneficial  intellectual,  social  and 
moral   habits. 

The  contribution  of  the  junior  high  school.  —  The  proposed  objectives 
are  now  analyzed  and  tested  for  validity  in  the  light  of  three  years'  in- 
vestigation. How  far  are  they  now  reached  by  American  students  of 
modern  languages  and  how  far  is  it  possible  to  attain  them  under  the 
conditions  now  existing  or  likely  to  exist?  Fundamental  to  this  question 
are  the  facts  which  have  been  assembled  regarding  the  length  of  the 
period  of  study  now  prevailing,  with  correlative  information  on  the  time 
of  beginning  and  the  ratios  of  rapid  and  appalling  discontinuance  of 
foreign  language  study  on  the  part  of  high  school  pupils  who  have  begun 
these  subjects.  An  opportunity  for  a  lengthened  period  of  study  is  offered 
by  the  junior  high  school.  However,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  enroll- 
ment data  in  this  type  of  schools,  the  conclusion  seems  unavoidable  that 
except  in  school  systems  where  a  policy  of  definitely  higher  continuity  is 
made  to  prevail,  modern  language  instruction  in  the  junior  high  school 
is  now  largely  wasted  effort  on  account  of  the  great  percentage  of  dis- 
continuance. It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  evidence  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  categorical  statement  as  to  the  at- 
tainment of  worthwhile  objectives  through  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
languages  at  the  junior  high  school  level  and  further  experiment  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  sound  out  the  full  possibilities  of  this  school  type  which 
from  its  earlier  age  of  beginning  and  the  very  fluid  character  of  its  curri- 
cula seems  to  be  a  fruitful  field. 
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The  opinion  of  selected  teachers  on  the  attainment  of  objectives.  —  A  highly 
important  group  of  witnesses  in  regard  to  the  objectives  now  attained  or 
attainable  under  present  conditions  is  that  formed  by  the  teachers  selected 
for  training  and  experience  which  the  Committee  on  Investigation  called 
upon  for  opinions  respecting  the  various  topics  upon  which  it  was  seeking 
light.  With  no  uncertain  voice  this  group  declared  that  the  one-year 
course  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  our  students  to  read,  write  and  speak 
a  foreign  language  and  this  opinion  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  results 
attained  on  the  American  Council  tests  by  students  with  this  degree  of 
training.  As  regards  the  two-year  course,  a  fairly  large  minority,  more 
than  one-third,  records  its  opinion  that  one-half  of  the  students  do  not 
attain  in  this  period  of  study  the  ability  to  read  the  foreign  language 
and  to  communicate  in  writing  in  the  foreign  idiom.  With  the  third  and 
fourth  year,  the  number  of  teachers  who  believe  that  a  high  percentage 
of  their  students  now  attain  the  desired  direct  objectives  of  foreign 
language  teaching  for  use  in  after  life  definitely  increases,  although  these 
teachers  are  cautious  about  expressing  an  opinion  regarding  the  ability 
to  speak  the  language. 

As  a  result  of  the  somewhat  difficult  analysis  of  these  votes  by  hun- 
dreds of  teachers,  two  facts  stand  forth  as  significant:  first,  a  great  un- 
certainty in  the  minds  of  modern  language  teachers  as  to  the  period  of 
study  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  students  whom  they  teach  may 
command  the  ability  to  read  and  to  speak  the  foreign  language;  secondly, 
a  much  greater  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  affirm  that  their 
students  reach  the  indirect  objectives  of  modern  language  study  discussed 
above  than  that  they  attain  the  ability  to  read,  write  and  speak  the 
foreign  language,  the  direct  objectives  with  which  classroom  activities 
are  concerned.  It  is  not  possible  to  escape  the  inference  that  the  teacher 
is  more  optimistic  about  the  success  of  his  pupils  in  those  fields  which 
he  cannot  test,  the  fields  of  transfer  values  and  of  the  formation  of  desirable 
intellectual  and  social  habits,  than  in  those  fields  in  which  he  tests  at 
regular  intervals.  The  college  teachers  whose  opinions  were  sounded  are 
somewhat  more  modest  in  their  claims  as  to  the  attainment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  modern  language  study  within  a  given  period  than  their  secondary 
school  colleagues. 

Analysis  of  test  scores  for  evidence  of  attainment  of  objectives.  —  The 
next  attack  on  the  question  of  objectives  is  through  an  analysis  of  the 
present  achievement  of  American  modern  language  students  as  shown  by 
the  administration  of  objective  tests.  For  a  clearer  understanding  of 
what  these  results  mean  in  actual  terms  of  knowledge,  the  American 
Council  Alpha  tests  in  French,  German  and  Spanish  grammar  are  given 
with  a  rearrangement  of  the  items  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty  as  de- 
termined by  the  scores  brought  out  on  the  administration.    Thus  we  see 
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the  sequence  of  difficulty  for  students  for  each  of  the  four  years  and  for 
the  group  of  students  taken  as  a  whole.  For  each  year  a  table  indicates  the 
grammatical  item  beyond  which  the  ability  of  one-half  of  the  students 
in  that  year  failed  to  carry  them  or,  in  other  words,  the  most  difficult 
grammatical  item  which  was  successfully  passed  by  the  ''unknown  soldier" 
who  stands  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  half  of  the  group. 

This  is  a  method  of  interpreting  the  medians  of  achievement,  and  the 
showing  invites  a  careful  analysis  on  the  part  of  teachers  who  handle 
grammatical  material  with  their  classes,  for  here  we  have  a  yardstick 
for  measuring  grammatical  knowledge  made  up  of  series  of  familiar  and 
widely  used  grammatical  exercises.  The  results  of  this  measurement 
bring  discouraging  evidence  of  inability  in  grammar  on  the  part  of  our 
students  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four  years  of  study. 

The  report  now  goes  on  to  an  analysis  of  present  achievement  in 
reading  as  shown  by  the  Alpha  tests.  It  puts  before  us  the  reading  test 
in  the  three  languages,  rearranging  the  paragraphs  in  the  order  of  diffi- 
culty and  showing  here  also  the  limit  of  attainment  for  the  lower  half  of 
each  year-group  in  the  ability  to  read.  Here  again  the  median  ability  of 
each  year  in  reading  the  foreign  language  is  brought  before  us  in  actual 
material  in  the  form  of  text  and  question.  Thus  we  are  able  to  see  the 
foreign  language  text  which  was  just  understood  by  the  median  student 
among  several  hundred  typical  cases  with  a  given  length  of  language  ex- 
perience and  by  its  side  the  text  on  which  his  ability  in  reading  proved 
inadequate. 

A  similar  showing  on  composition  follows  through  the  presentation 
of  specimen  compositions  in  the  three  languages  which  were  submitted  by 
students  who  just  attained  the  norm  of  their  semester  level.  By  these 
samples  we  are  able  to  see  what  is  written  in  French,  German  and  Spanish 
at  the  end  of  a  given  semester  by  the  "unknown  soldier"  who  stands  at  the 
middle  point  of  accomplishment  in  his  class. 

After  this  detailed  survey  of  the  findings,  the  conclusion  seems  in- 
evitable that  at  least  half  of  the  high  school  students  completing  two 
years  of  the  modern  language  do  not  now  attain  the  power  to  read  and  write 
with  sufficient  ease  and  rapidity  to  make  it  probable  that  they  will  be 
able  to  use  these  abilities  after  the  course  is  completed,  and  the  deduction 
is  equally  unavoidable  that  if  any  one  of  the  abilities  is  to  be  attained 
by  as  many  as  one-half  of  our  pupils,  we  must  change  the  contents  or 
the  method  of  the  course  or  have  a  longer  time  allowance  or  a  different 
manner  of  pupil  selection.  Under  any  circumstances  the  reasonable 
attitude  for  modern  language  teachers  to  assume  is  that  they  shall  have 
at  their  disposal  the  minimum  time  allowance  necessary  in  order  that 
their  students  may  attain  a  useful  stage  as  expressed  in  terms  of  knowledge 
of  the  language.    The  report  warns  us,  however,  that  this  will  mean  the 
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establishment  of  a  definite  standard  of  achievement  in  terms  of  language 
abilities  and  that  this  will  measure  in  the  cold  and  objective  language 
of  mathematics  the  teacher's  effort  by  the  product  of  his  teaching.  While 
the  testimony  of  the  objective  tests  indicates  a  higher  achievement  on 
the  part  of  three-  or  four-year  students,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
direct  objectives  of  instruction  as  defined  above  are  now  attained  by  the 
lower  half  of  the  third  year  students  of  foreign  languages. 

The  ultimate  objectives  of  modern  language  teaching.  —  The  analysis 
of  the  indirect  objectives  of  modern  language  study  follows.  Since  the 
testing  of  transfer  values  from  the  study  of  any  curriculum  subject  to 
abilities  in  other  subjects  has  thus  far  been  carried  out  only  on  a  very 
limited  scale  and  since  during  the  inquiry  covered  by  this  report  the 
transfer  of  specific  abilities  into  desirable  intellectual  or  social  habits 
could  not  be  tested  at  all,  the  attainment  of  the  indirect  objectives  must 
for  the  present  be  omitted  from  any  discussion  which  is  to  be  practical 
in  its  nature.  Two  experiments  were  made  in  the  field  of  the  influence 
of  modern  language  study  on  the  acquisition  of  desirable  abilities  in 
English,  but  neither  can  be  regarded  as  conclusive  in  its  findings,^  although 
one  experiment,  that  of  Rice  in  California,  does  corroborate  the  general 
opinion  that  the  study  of  one  foreign  language  may  be  of  considerable  help 
in  learning  a  second.  As  concerns  the  effect  of  modern  language  study 
on  building  up  an  increased  knowledge  of  foreign  history  and  institutions, 
a  popular  objective  with  the  selected  teachers,  no  tests  were  made.  The 
report  does,  however,  review  several  important  studies  of  foreign  lan- 
guage texts  in  order  to  discover  what  cultural  material  they  contain. 
It  points  out  how  slight  the  influence  of  such  material  will  be  unless 
it  is  reenforced  by  the  efforts  of  textbook  maker  and  teacher.  A  con- 
siderable minority  of  teachers  believes  that  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
history  and  nature  of  language  is  attained  by  their  students  through 
a  three-year  course  in  the  modern  languages.  This  leads  to  a  consideration 
of  the  general  language  course  as  a  substitute  for  a  foreign  language. 
The  conclusion  is  that  with  the  present  evidence  before  us,  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  this  goal  will  not  be  reached  by  a  study  of  general  language 
material  or  of  any  foreign  language  unless  the  objective  is  definitely  sought 
by  the  teacher  and  the  curriculum  selected  and  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  this  objective. 

Revised  list  of  objectives  grouped  by  years  of  study.  —  Finally,  the  report 
submits  a  revised  list  of  the  objectives  of  modern  language  study  divided 
according  as  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  goals  of  the  first  two  years 
and  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  study.  This  is  a  gain  in  exactness 
over  the  tentative  list  proposed  by  the  Committee  at  the  beginning  of  its 
study  of  the  situation  and  grows  out  of  the  experience  gathered  during 
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the  investigation.  Fortified  by  this  experience  and  as  a  conclusion  to  the 
analysis,  the  objectives  are  now  rearranged  and  a  phrasing  is  given  to  them 
which  adds  to  their  specific  character  as  definite  aims  of  instruction.  For 
the  two-year  course,  the  immediate  objectives  call  for  a  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  ability  in  reading,  in  grammar  so  far  as  it  is  necessary 
for  reading  purposes,  in  pronunciation  and  in  oral  and  aural  use,  with  as 
careful  a  definition  as  brevity  of  phrasing  permits  of  the  range  of  ability 
which  is  expected.  These  objectives  include  also  a  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  knowledge  of  foreign  peoples  and  of  an  interest  in  their  life 
and  characteristics,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  English  vocabulary  and 
grammar  and  of  the  relationship  between  the  foreign  language  and 
English. 

The  ultimate  objectives,  which  are  intended  to  constitute  the  "surrender 
value"  of  the  two-year  course  if  study  should  cease  at  this  point  include 
the  ability  to  read  the  language  and  use  it  orally  within  limits  which  are 
clearly  defined.  They  include  an  interest  in  the  history  and  institutions 
and  ideals  of  the  foreign  country,  an  increased  curiosity  about  its  literature 
and  art,  a  greater  interest  in  language  and  an  increased  understanding  of 
the  development  and  structure  of  English  and  other  languages.  The 
objectives  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  are  an  expansion  and  deepening 
of  power  in  the  directions  indicated  for  the  preceding  years.  Reading 
is  to  be  developed  until  ability  in  the  foreign  language  approximates 
that  in  the  mother  tongue.  The  teacher  should  seek  to  develop  in  his 
students  a  functional  knowledge  of  forms  and  syntax  and  to  take  speaking 
and  writing  into  consideration  as  ends  that  are  worth  while  in  them- 
selves. The  stock  of  vocabulary  and  idiom  is  to  be  expanded.  The 
knowledge  of  the  foreign  country  and  its  people  is  to  be  widened  and 
deepened.  Study  of  the  foreign  language  is  to  lead  to  a  more  mature 
knowledge  of  its  history  and  its  relationahips  to  other  languages.  Simi- 
larly, the  other  ultimate  objectives  of  the  two-year  course  grow  to  include 
an  increased  power  in  the  directions  specified  and  there  is  now  added  to 
them  the  ability  to  write  the  language  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  and 
other  helps. 

The  purposes  of  teaching  which  are  here  set  forth  are  postulated  with 
great  care  and  are  made  as  specific  as  brevity  of  phrasing  permits.  The 
position  at  the  conclusion  is  that  the  list  of  objectives  must  be  considered 
as  a  working  basis  for  experimentation  rather  than  a  final  formulation. 

The  conclusions  which  the  Committee  makes  regarding  objectives 
are  modest  in  their  claims  of  present  achievement.  They  point  out  the 
limitations  imposed  by  a  lack  of  experimental  information  and  the  re- 
strictions which  must  therefore  surround  any  formulations  at  the  present 
time.  The  need  of  modern  language  study  in  American  life  is  sufficiently 
attested  but  the  testimony  also  shows  that  this  need  is  not  fully  met 
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by  the  courses  now  given.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  categorically  the  best 
time  of  life  to  begin  a  modern  language  or  the  proper  length  of  the  course, 
but  the  realities  of  the  present  situation  are  that  for  a  huge  majority 
of  secondary  school  students  and  a  considerable  majority  of  college 
students,  two  years  is  now  the  maximum  course  and  that  objectives,  if 
reached  at  all,  must  be  reached  within  this  period.  Good  policy  demands 
that  the  question  of  continuance  of  study  and  of  achievement  within 
given  periods  should  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  study  and  experi- 
mentation, since  all  available  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  desirable 
abilities  are  not  now  acquired  by  large  percentages  of  students.  In 
view  of  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  attainment  of  the  indirect  goals 
of  study,  the  modern  language  teacher  will  do  well  to  assume  that  no 
objective  will  be  reached  unless  the  teacher  concentrates  his  class  activities 
directly  upon  it. 

The  modern  language  curriculum.  —  A  second  major  subject  which 
the  report  considers  is  the  content  of  the  modern  language  courses.  The 
attack  on  this  problem  opens  with  an  analysis  of  the  probable  causes  of 
failure  to  attain  the  objectives  of  foreign  language  study.  Sixteen  reasons 
are  given  why  secondary  school  pupils  do  not  arrive  at  the  aims  which 
have  been  set.  These  reasons  have  to  do  with  the  validity  of  the  objectives 
in  themselves  and  in  respect  to  the  time  allowed,  with  unstable  methods 
and  content,  with  a  lack  of  equipment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  lack 
of  homogeneity  on  the  part  of  the  class,  a  lack  of  performance  or  fitness 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  students,  and  with  a  lack  of  an  adequate 
testing  program.  To  these  internal  causes  of  failure  there  are  to  be  added 
certain  external  causes,  such  as  a  heavy  teaching  load. 

No  general  complaint  has  been  made  by  modern  language  teachers  of 
the  present  requirements,  although  a  large  minority  of  the  selected 
teachers  reporting  claim  that  they  are  hampered  in  giving  a  proper  training 
by  the  college  entrance  demands.  A  considerable  minority  also  expresses 
dissatisfaction  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  courses  as  now  organized. 
The  report  seeks  to  discover  the  reason  for  this  dissatisfaction  and  ex- 
amines, first,  the  vocabulary  material.  It  calls  attention  to  the  pre- 
vailing lack  of  system  in  vocabulary  selection  and  defends  the  selection 
of  words  on  the  general  principle  of  frequency  of  use  upon  which  the  word 
books  included  in  this  series  are  based.  While  in  grammar  a  somewhat 
generally  accepted  canon  of  topics  exists  for  the  first  and  second  years, 
there  are  no  frequency  studies  to  determine  whether  this  selection  conforms 
to  the  requirements  of  actual  language  use,  and  great  differences  now 
exist  among  the  various  grammars  in  the  actual  distribution  of  attention 
among  the  grammatical  topics.  An  objective  investigation  of  the  range 
and  frequency  of  these  topics  would  give  a  new  validity  to  this  material 
for  textbook  makers. 
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The  value  of  a  quantitative  analysis  extends  also  to  the  material  re- 
lating to  foreign  civilization  found  in  reading  texts  in  the  foreign  languages. 
The  report  defends  vigorously  this  method  of  measuring  the  value  of  a 
text  for  its  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  foreign  culture,  and  sets  forth 
a  method  of  analysis  used  in  three  experimental  studies  of  cultural  material 
in  foreign  language  texts  which  are  discussed  below,  the  study  by  Miss 
Oilman  of  twenty-two  French  texts  used  in  the  Illinois  high  schools; 
by  Harry  and  Grace  Kurz  of  similar  material  in  ten  French  texts  read 
at  the  junior  college  stage  and  by  Margaret  and  John  Van  Home  of 
the  Spanish  texts  usually  read  in  the  first  and  second  year  of  college 
work.^  The  method  of  the  analysis  was  the  same  in  all  three  inquiries 
and  the  result  of  the  application  of  this  method  was  to  measure  with  con- 
siderable objectivity  and  accuracy  the  value  of  the  texts  for  the  teaching 
of  a  foreign  civilization.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  role  of 
the  teacher  is  fundamental  in  making  the  cultural  content  of  the  material 
of  use  to  his  students. 

The  present  courses  of  study.  —  The  report  then  proceeds  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  course  of  study.  The  requirements  of  the  state  bulletins 
in  reading  and  grammar  and  the  estimates  by  selected  teachers  of  their 
own  practice  are  reviewed  and  on  the  basis  of  these  a  normal  two-year 
course  in  the  three  foreign  languages  as  defined  by  current  usage  is  out- 
lined. It  has  become  clear  that  stress  on  reproductive  exercises  is  regarded 
at  present  as  more  important  than  practice  in  reading  and  that  grammar 
is  the  real  basis  for  evaluating  students'  achievement,  a  deduction  which 
is  borne  out  by  the  close  correlation  between  achievement  on  the  Alpha 
grammar  tests  with  teacher's  grades.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
of  the  profession  that  the  ability  to  read  depends  very  largely  on  the 
mastering  of  the  essentials  of  grammar  and  that  intensive  reading  rather 
than  extensive  reading  is  the  best  road  to  the  development  of  reading 
ability. 

Suggestions  for  an  increase  in  reading  experience.  —  The  present  lim- 
ited reading  experience  of  students  having  been  ascertained,  by  what 
methods  may  it  be  increased?  None  of  the  three  possibilities  suggested, 
—  reducing  oral  practice,  increasing  outside  reading  and  organizing 
special  reading  courses  for  those  whose  work  in  the  modern  language 
will  be  limited  to  two  years,  —  is  sufficiently  drastic  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion, nor  is  there  much  promise  at  present  that  two  other  suggestions,  — 
limiting  the  number  of  students  by  some  form  of  selective  test  and  length- 
ening the  course  for  a  greater  number  of  students,  —  can  be  carried  out. 
The  present  belief  that  the  best  preparation  for  developing  reading  ability 
is  practice  in  speaking  and  writing  the  language  correctly  is  to  be  traced 
back  to  pronouncements  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  thirty  years  ago, 
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although  that  Committee  expressly  advised  the  reading  method  as  the 
proper  one  for  a  shorter  course  in  foreign  languages.  The  definite  evidence 
of  a  failure  to  develop  reading  ability  at  the  present  time  as  a  result  of  the 
effort  to  develop  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  the  foreign  language,  which 
can  rarely  be  acquired  in  two  years,  leads  to  the  question:  Why  not 
reverse  the  emphasis  and  try  to  develop  reading  ability  as  the  first  and 
direct  objective?  In  support  of  the  thesis  that  this  can  be  done,  several 
experiments  in  increasing  reading  ability  by  a  "reading  method"  are  passed 
in  review.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  Buswell's  laboratory  ex- 
periment with  the  development  of  reading  ability  in  the  modern  languages, 
will  be  discussed  below.^  An  experiment  at  Iowa  University  with  second 
year  French  classes  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  reading  power  on 
the  part  of  an  experimental  section  which  used  carefully  prepared  gram- 
matical minima  and  was  given  constant  practice  in  reading,  with  a  diligent 
control  of  the  increments  of  vocabulary  and  repeated  testing  for  progress. 
An  experiment  with  a  "reading  method"  in  the  University  of  Missouri 
high  school  and  Principal  West's  experiments  with  teaching  Bengali 
boys  to  read  English  are  set  forth  in  critical  detail.  How  much  reading 
is  it  necessary  to  do  in  order  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read  with  ease  and 
enjoyment?  While  no  answer  is  possible  at  the  present  time,  there  is 
evidence  indicating  the  necessity  for  much  more  extensive  reading  during 
the  first  two  years  than  has  yet  been  considered  by  modern  language 
teachers  as  necessary  for  the  conquest  of  reading  ability. 

A  reformed  curriculuyn.  —  As  a  summary  of  reforms  it  is  proposed 
that  the  two-year  course  be  considered  the  basic  course  and  since  it  is  the 
only  one  which  the  great  majority  of  students  will  have,  that  it  be  given 
an  actual  "surrender  value."  The  work  should  be  centered  on  the  ability 
to  read  by  reducing  the  time  given  to  formal  grammar  and  reproduction 
exercises  and  by  the  development  of  a  functional  command  of  grammar 
and  a  program  of  extensive  reading.  The  ability  to  read  would  be  made 
the  criterion  of  success  in  the  first  two  years.  The  third  and  fourth  years 
would  then  include  a  greater  time  allowance  for  organizing  knowledge  of 
grammar  and  for  oral  work  and  the  reading  of  these  years  would  become 
representative  of  literary  merit  and  of  the  foreign  civilization.  Writing 
would  be  subservient  to  acquiring  a  systematic  and  practical  command 
of  grammar. 

From  the  data  assembled  in  the  foregoing  chapter  the  Committee  on 
Investigation  then  formulates  its  conclusions  regarding  the  content  of  the 
curriculum  as  follows:  (1)  That  the  choice  of  vocabulary,  idioms  and 
grammatical  material  should  not  be  left  to  chance  or  tradition  or  individual 
judgment  but  should  rest  on  a  discriminating  use  of  frequency  studies  of 
the  language  material  and  that  the  material  thus  selected  should  be  put 
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before  the  student  progressively  as  it  is  needed.  (2)  That  the  responsibil- 
ity for  introducing  the  student  to  the  geography,  history  and  customs  of  the 
foreign  country  rests  upon  the  teacher's  own  knowledge,  current  reading 
and  personal  contacts  with  foreign  civilization  and  not  on  the  small 
amount  of  cultural  material  found  in  foreign  language  texts.  (3)  That 
since  there  is  a  close  correlation  between  the  ability  to  read  and  the 
amount  of  reading  done,  a  shift  of  emphasis  should  be  made,  particularly 
in  the  two-year  course,  in  order  to  increase  the  student's  reading  experience 
and  thus  to  attain  the  objective  which  all  persons  regard  as  of  the  first 
importance. 

It  is  to  be  noted  expressly  that  some  members  of  the  general  Committee 
on  Direction  and  Control  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Study  did  not 
agree  with  the  final  conclusion  but  expressed  the  fear  that  such  a  shift  of 
emphasis  would  prove  a  step  backward  in  the  direction  of  reading  by  trans- 
lation. It  must  not  be  overlooked  of  course,  that  the  present  report  in  its 
discussion  of  reading  has  in  mind  reading  for  comprehension  to  be  tested 
by  standardized,  objective  achievement  tests. 

The  organization  of  modem  language  classes.  —  The  third  chapter 
of  the  report  takes  up  the  organization  of  modern  language  classes  and 
examines  especially  the  question  of  student  misplacement.  The  extremely 
unfortunate  character  of  the  present  situation  in  the  wide  overlapping  of 
classes  as  shown  by  objective  tests  is  adequately  set  forth  by  Wood  for 
the  New  York  high  schools^  and  by  Henmon  on  the  basis  of  a  national 
administration  of  the  Alpha  tests.^  The  present  report  makes  full  use 
of  the  findings  discussed  by  those  authors,  with  their  demonstration 
of  the  disastrous  effect  of  overlapping  upon  the  attainment  of  objectives. 
To  this  testimony  is  now  added  that  of  a  majority  of  selected  teachers, 
which  held  that  the  improper  classification  of  students  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  failure  in  attaining  objectives.  This  is  a  situation  to  which  the  modern 
language  teachers  are  peculiarly  sensitive  when  they  receive  pupils  from 
institutions  lower  down  on  the  educational  ladder. 

The  use  of  prognosis  criteria.  —  The  two  chief  inequalities  with  which 
the  foreign  language  teacher  has  to  deal  are  an  inequality  in  general 
capacity  and  an  inequality  in  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter.  The  first, 
the  question  of  differences  of  general  intellectual  level  among  pupils,  is 
an  administrative  question  which  does  not  concern  the  modern  languages 
alone,  although  it  does  involve  the  problem  of  specific  language  capacity. 
One  phase  of  the  subject  to  which  special  experiment  has  been  given  in  the 
modern  language  field  is  that  of  sectioning  according  to  ability.  A  very 
large  majority  of  the  selected  teachers  who  recorded  their  opinions  on  this 
subject  believe  that  special  sections  should  be  organized  for  three  classes 
of  students:  for  rapid  learners,  for  average  students  and  for  those  who 
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learn  the  language  slowly.  A  majority  of  those  who  have  had  experience 
with  sections  grouped  according  to  ability  report  good  results  from  the 
experiment,  but  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which 
of  the  two  methods  suggested  for  this  division,  the  use  of  prognosis  tests 
or  of  trial  periods  of  study,  should  be  adopted.  Opinions  also  differ 
considerably  as  to  the  length  of  the  trial  period.  It  is  evident  from  the 
reports  that  many  experienced  teachers  of  modern  languages  in  this  country 
are  making  a  serious  effort  to  give  advice  to  students  as  to  the  continuance 
or  discontinuance  of  modern  language  studies  based  on  some  sort  of 
prognosis  criterion,  usually  the  student's  I.Q.  or  his  grade  in  some  other 
subject  previously  studied,  such  as  English. 

Out  of  the  confusing  mass  of  experiences  and  suggestions  which  came 
to  the  Committee  certain  facts  stand  forth  pretty  clearly:  first,  that 
our  modern  language  teachers  believe  that  a  considerable  number  of 
students  who  enroll  are  condemned  to  failure  in  the  subject;  second,  that 
they  are  eager  to  find  some  means  of  making  a  selection  of  students  and  are 
experimenting,  although  in  a  rather  unsystematic  way,  in  an  effort  to  find 
a  path  which  may  lead  to  a  reliable  method  of  selection.  The  only  tool 
which  is  ready  at  hand  for  this  purpose  is  the  standardized  test  through 
which  the  lack  of  success  of  a  student  with  reference  to  his  classmates 
may  be  accurately  and  objectively  determined  and  used  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  administrative  officers.  This  is  the  best  device  which  the  teachers 
have  now,  for  no  satisfatory  prognosis  tests  of  foreign  language  ability 
have  yet  been  developed. 

Misclassification  due  to  faulty  methods  of  testing.  —  The  report  now 
traverses  the  evidences  of  misclassification  secured  by  Wood  and  Henmon. 
The  facts  which  they  set  forth  will  appear  below^  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  anticipate  the  analysis.  However,  the  summaries  make  the  results 
of  these  test  administrations  stand  out  here  in  startling  relief.  The 
failure  to  recognize  the  present  wide  variations  of  achievement  within 
the  same  semester  and  to  rectify  misclassification  by  the  redistribution 
of  students  lies  directly  on  the  shoulders  of  teachers  and  administrators 
who  cling  to  examination  processes  which  have  shown  themselves  useless 
for  the  proper  classification  of  students. 

The  obvious  deduction  from  all  of  this  evidence  is  that  school  standards 
as  now  operated  do  not  imply  a  measurement  by  actual  achievement 
but  rather  a  measurement  by  units  or  points,  that  is,  by  so  many  hours 
through  so  many  weeks  of  study.  In  spite  of  the  acknowledged  deficiencies 
of  the  standardized  tests,  these  are  of  the  greatest  aid  in  enabling  teachers 
to  make  their  classes  more  homogeneous  and  to  compare  the  performances 
of  those  at  different  levels  with  each  other  and  with  classes  of  former 
years  or  of  other  schools.    The  glaring  inequalities  which  now  exist,  what- 
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ever  their  cause,  whether  the  concentration  of  emphasis  on  one  or  the 
other  hnguistic  abihty  or  variations  in  teaching  abihties  or  deficient  ad- 
ministrative supervision,  spell  a  lack  of  definite  standards  and  indicate  a 
breakdown  in  the  present  method  of  classification  by  years  of  study  rather 
than  by  definite  accomplishment.  Undoubtedly  the  most  important 
question  regarding  the  organization  of  classes  is  that  of  proper  and  adequate 
testing.  The  report  follows  Morrison  and  other  experts  in  secondary 
education  in  the  view  that  the  principle  upon  which  the  present  examina- 
tion system  rests  is  faulty,  since  an  examination  is  now  regarded  as  fair 
only  if  it  inventories  exactly  the  material  which  the  student  has  covered. 
Thus  the  pupil  is  exercised  and  reexercised  on  a  certain  group  of  language 
items  and  is  then  tested  on  a  given  mass  of  classroom  experiences  by 
methods  so  highly  artificial  as  to  take  on  a  ritualistic  form.  The  present 
system  of  examination,  as  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  Wood's  and 
by  Henmon's  findings,  has  shown  itself  quite  insufficient  in  bringing  about 
any  uniformity  of  achievement  on  the  part  of  foreign  language  pupils 
or  any  standards  by  which  the  work  of  one  semester  or  one  school  may  be 
measured  in  terms  of  another. 

The  importance  of  proper  and  frequent  testing.  —  Sound  educational 
theory  looks  on  testing  as  an  integral  and  inseparable  part  of  teaching. 
In  contradiction  of  the  view  so  widely  entertained,  that  frequent  testing 
interferes  with  the  learning  process  in  that  it  prevents  the  class  from 
covering  the  assignment  of  a  given  semester  or  course,  experience  shows 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  test  constantly,  not  only  to  record  the 
progress  of  the  student,  but  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  redirect  his 
own  course  so  as  to  bring  about  actual  learning  on  the  part  of  his  pupil 
instead  of  a  merely  formal  performance  of  class  exercises.  The  aim  of 
testing  is  to  indicate  mastery  of  the  subject,  not  the  successful  covering  of 
a  certain  series  of  classroom  assignments  and  the  immediate  and  practical 
result  of  the  testing  processes  should  be  a  diagnosis  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  individual  students  and  a  redistribution  of  groups  in  accord- 
ance with  the  progress  which  they  are  making.  Foreign  language  testing 
must  record  the  ability  to  read  passages  of  known  difficulty  rather  than 
passages  of  unknown  difficulty  with  reference  to  each  other  or  to  the 
standards  of  year  or  semester  accomplishment.  Testing  in  grammar  should 
be  functional  rather  than  formal. 

The  report  points  out  the  difficulty  of  constructing  tests  which  will 
function  as  objective  and  comparable  standards  of  measurement,  and 
cites  the  American  Council  Alpha  and  Beta  tests  as  illustrations  of  success- 
ful devices  of  this  character.  The  argument  that  teachers  will  coach 
directly  in  preparation  for  these  tests  reflects  on  the  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity of  modern  language  teachers.  If  such  a  hazard  exists,  however,  it 
can  be  avoided  by  standardizing  agencies  like  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
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amination  Board  through  the  construction  of  similar  tests  by  various 
techniques  and  in  a  variety  of  alternative  forms.  When  teachers  of  the 
modern  languages  become  really  acquainted  with  tests  like  those  issued 
by  the  American  Council  and  learn  to  collaborate  fully  with  experts  in 
educational  psychology,  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  proper  organization 
of  classes  will  be  removed  and  the  modern  language  teacher  will  have 
reliable  data  in  his  hands  for  scientific  experiment  with  the  contents  and 
methods  of  his  courses.  This  kind  of  testing  involves  greater  expense  than 
that  now  in  vogue,  but  school  administrators  should  look  upon  it  as  a 
legitimate  investment  for  an  improvement  of  organization  and  standards. 
Naturally  such  tests  constitute  only  one  of  a  group  of  factors  upon  which 
the  modern  language  teacher  must  rely  for  his  judgment  of  pupil  abilities 
and  which  includes  intelligence  quotients,  oral  ability  in  the  language  and 
abilities  in  English,  as  well  as  those  qualities  of  will  and  temperament 
which  tend  to  contribute  to  success.  Valid  and  reliable  tests,  however, 
are  fundamental  for  progress,  and  even  homemade  instruments,  if  con- 
structed on  the  lines  indicated,  will  far  surpass  those  examinations  now 
in  use,  whose  untrustworthiness  for  student  classification  has  been  so 
clearly  established  by  the  Wood  and  Henmon  studies. 

Conclusions  on  the  organization  of  courses.  —  Summarizing  the  evidence 
presented  on  the  question  of  pupil  selection  with  a  prognosis  of  success, 
the  report  points  out  that  modern  language  teachers  must  secure  ad- 
ministrative assistance  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  so  called  linguistic 
incapacity  in  school  and  college  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  better 
selection  of  pupils  or  a  better  adaptation  of  the  courses  in  modern  languages 
to  student  needs  and  capacities.  Certain  high  grade  schools  already 
show  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  class  achievement  which  demonstrates 
that  the  present  wide  variations  in  classification  can  be  avoided  by  an 
intelligent  supervisory  administration.  In  a  series  of  charts  we  are  enabled 
to  see  the  median  attainment  and  that  of  the  upper  quartile  of  pupils  in  a 
group  of  such  selected  schools  as  shown  by  the  test  administration  in 
French  vocabulary,  grammar,  silent  reading  and  composition  in  its  relation 
to  the  norms  established  by  the  national  administration  of  American 
Council  tests. 

In  its  summarizing  conclusions  to  this  chapter,  the  Committee  on 
Investigation  finds  that  the  attainment  in  one  year  in  the  modern  languages 
in  the  secondary  schools  is  in  general  too  small  to  make  a  course  of  this 
brevity  educationally  worth  while.  This  is  due  to  the  various  complex 
abilities  involved  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  a  continued  period  of 
effort.  School  authorities  should  encourage  successful  students  of  the 
foreign  languages  to  pursue  the  subject  for  a  minimum  of  three  years,  and 
the  school  and  college  administration  should  work  toward  the  lengthening 
of  the  modern  language  courses  and  toward  closer  harmony  of  objectives  as 
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between  secondary  school  and  the  college.  Where  a  two-year  course 
is  inevitable  for  any  institution  or  for  any  large  groups  of  students,  this 
course  should  be  organized  with  ability  in  reading  as  its  central  aim  and 
reading  ability  as  the  criterion  for  success.  The  modern  language  students 
should  be  pre-grouped  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  test  scores  and  their 
previous  scholastic  record  and  then  reclassified  or  dropped,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  discriminating  use  of  objective,  standardized  tests  and 
other  objective  data.  Modern  language  teachers  should  themselves  learn 
to  construct  objective  tests  on  the  basis  of  the  materials  of  their  courses 
and  use  these  for  the  establishment  of  local  standards  of  progress  toward 
the  acquisition  of  language  abilities.  Each  school  should  study  its  own 
percentage  of  discontinuance  of  modern  language  study  and  determine  the 
causes. 

The  Commitee  further  recommends  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  and  other  similar  agencies  the  employment  of  objective  and  compre- 
hensive tests  for  the  rating  of  candidates  and  to  the  colleges  the  use  of 
these  ratings,  together  with  the  candidates'  school  records  in  the  languages, 
for  the  placement  of  Freshmen  in  college  modern  language  courses.  Final- 
ly, the  Committee  recommends  strongly  the  close  cooperation  of  teachers 
in  the  same  foreign  language  department  and  a  centralization  of  depart- 
mental supervision  and  of  the  supervision  of  modern  languages  in  city 
school  systems  to  the  end  that  well  understood  objectives  and  standards 
of  attainment  may  be  locally  established.  The  most  important  means 
for  this  aim  will  be  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  uniform  testing,  with  the 
use  of  the  results  for  the  reshaping  of  courses,  the  standardization  of  cur- 
ricula and  an  increasing  uniformity  of  method. 

The  problem  of  method.  —  The  question  of  method  is  one  of  continual 
interest  to  modern  language  teachers  and  frequently  occupies  the  attention 
of  their  conferences  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  topics.  Much  of  the 
discussion  regarding  objectives,  curriculum  and  organization  of  classes  in 
the  present  report  has  to  do  directly  or  indirectly  with  what  goes  on  in 
the  classroom;  indeed,  the  determination  of  the  method  of  instruction  is 
dependent  on,  and  varies  with  all  of  the  factors  that  go  to  make  up  the 
problem  of  foreign  language  teaching.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  little  of  the 
rich  literature  on  the  subject  of  method  of  teaching  the  modern  languages 
is  based  on  experiment :  most  of  it  consists  of  reasoning  derived  from  ob- 
servation and  experience.  Thus  far,  except  for  certain  psychological 
investigations  of  the  laws  of  association  in  vocabulary  learning  and  investi- 
gations in  the  field  of  phonetics,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  has  followed 
logical  rather  than  empirical  methods. 

In  general  the  following  are  the  basic  considerations  from  which  a 
discussion  of  method  must  proceed:  first,  instruction  must  be  trained 
directly  on  the  objective  desired,  whether  this  be  the  development  of  pro- 
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nunciation,  of  speaking  ability,  of  the  ability  to  read  for  comprehension 
or  the  development  of  an  understanding  of  foreign  culture  or  any  one  of  the 
other  indirect  objectives  of  foreign  language  study.  Secondly,  the  propor- 
tion of  time  to  be  assigned  to  each  one  of  the  classroom  activities  is  to 
be  carefully  determined  in  advance  in  the  light  of  the  objectives  cited. 
Third,  owing  to  the  short  period  of  study  which  prevails,  practice  in  hear- 
ing, speaking  and  writing  the  foreign  language  during  the  first  two  years 
should  be  secondary  to  the  cultivation  of  reading  ability.  Fourth,  the 
teacher's  method  must  depend  on  an  experimental  analysis  of  its  effective- 
ness for  a  given  purpose  and  not  on  tradition  or  subjective  preferences. 

The  statements  regarding  methods  which  the  report  makes  are  necessa- 
rily limited  owing  to  the  lack  of  time  for  experiment.  They  are  derived 
from  the  opinions  of  selected  teachers,  from  the  test  administrations  and 
particularly  from  studies  and  observations  in  certain  institutions. 

Methods  of  direct  approach:  oral  and  aural  training  and  its  results.  —  The 
Committee  on  the  Classical  Investigation  supported  in  principle  the 
general  tendency  which  has  been  observable  in  recent  decades  toward 
direct  methods  of  instruction,  but  found  such  methods  inapplicable  for 
general  use  in  large  Latin  classes  or  for  poorly  trained  teachers.  Never- 
theless, due  to  its  recommendations,  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  has  modified  the  traditional  form  of  examination  in  Latin  and 
Greek  and  to  some  extent  in  the  modern  languages  so  as  to  test  reading 
ability  otherwise  than  by  translation.  Few  concrete  suggestions  have 
been  made,  however,  for  any  adequate  classroom  substitute  for  the 
grammar-translation  method  in  the  classics  and  even  in  the  modern 
languages.  In  spite  of  the  keen  interest  of  teachers  and  students  in  direct 
methods,  classroom  procedure  follows  in  many  places  the  formal  processes 
of  a  generation  ago,  which  test  reading  ability  by  translation  and  by  gram- 
mar questions. 

An  analysis  of  the  kinds  of  classroom  activities  which  the  selected  teach- 
ers report  shows  little  difference  between  those  employed  in  the  third 
year  and  those  of  the  preceding  two  years.  Extensive  reading  grows, 
to  be  sure,  in  favor  with  the  second  and  quite  appreciably  with  the  third 
year,  but  the  emphasis  on  an  intensive  oral  reworking  of  a  limited  amount 
of  reading  material  persists  throughout  aU  the  years  of  instruction.  The 
secondary  school  teachers  who  reported  assign  to  oral  work  about  half  of 
their  classroom  time;  college  teachers  reduce  this  proportion  somewhat,  but 
not  greatly.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  method 
which  the  majority  of  secondary  school  teachers  prefer  is  one  of  grammar 
drill  in  English  and  translation  into  English  when  necessary,  but  with  an 
effort  to  train  the  pupil  to  speak  the  foreign  languages. 

The  result  of  the  canvass  of  experienced  teachers  indicates  a  belief 
on  their  part  that  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  the  development  of  oral 
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ability  in  our  modern  language  classes  because  of  the  size  of  the  classes 
and  the  lack  of  time  and  of  proper  teacher  equipment,  and  that  there  is 
considerable  doubt  whether  students  can  attain  oral-aural  ability  or 
whether  this  ability  is  worth  the  effort  which  it  requires.  Our  teachers 
evidently  prefer  the  direct  methods  to  those  analytical  ones  taken  over 
from  the  classical  languages,  but  they  question  success  in  oral  work 
because  of  the  material  obstacles  cited.  Of  pertinence  in  this  connection 
is  the  fact  that  the  results  of  the  Committee's  investigation  show  that 
in  1925  about  71  per  cent  of  the  modern  language  teachers  in  this  country 
had  had  no  opportunity  for  foreign  travel  or  study. 

A  survey  of  classroom  activities:  Miss  Allin's  report.  —  The  Committee 
on  Investigation  felt  that  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  prevailing  in  the 
modern  language  classrooms  would  be  of  great  aid  as  supplementing 
the  testimony  from  the  teachers  and  deductions  from  the  test  administra- 
tion. An  observation  of  actual  practices  on  the  part  of  successful  teachers 
of  long  training  and  experience  must  always  throw  a  realistic  light  upon 
evidence  derived  from  other  sources.  For  this  purpose  Miss  Josephine  T. 
Allin  of  Chicago,  a  secondary  school  teacher  of  French  of  high  standing  in 
her  profession,  was  selected  and  through  the  winter  semester  of  1926-27 
devoted  herself  to  a  far  reaching  examination  of  classroom  procedures  in  the 
modern  languages  through  visits  to  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  These 
visits  extended  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  classes  in  eighty  institu- 
tions, mainly  in  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  and  the  North 
Central  states.  Through  this  personal  survey  the  Committee  sought  to 
investigate  as  definitely  as  circumstances  permitted  the  methods  and  forms 
of  instruction  in  the  modern  languages  which  are  employed  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  a  few  colleges  where  outstanding  work  is  being  done.  As  a 
matter  of  necessity  this  sampling  was  largely  confined  to  city  schools  and 
to  the  larger  private  schools  and  was  certain  therefore  to  include  work 
done  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  findings  of  this  survey  are  analyzed  in  the  present  report  and 
are  of  interest  for  the  light  thrown  upon  the  questions  of  classroom  usage. 
The  observer  reported  that  slightly  over  three-fourths  of  the  schools 
visited  used  the  foreign  language  for  classroom  communication  and  for 
drill  and  that  practically  all  of  the  schools  which  she  rated  highest  were 
included  in  this  group.  A  number  of  the  institutions  visited  were  among 
those  which  engaged  in  the  national  administration  of  American  Council 
tests,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  align  the  performances  on  these  tests, 
whether  high  or  low,  in  any  intelligible  way  with  the  methods  which  were 
found  to  prevail  in  modern  language  instruction.  For  the  establish- 
ment of  any  convincing  relationships  of  this  character  a  considerable 
period  of  study  would  be  necessary,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  many  factors 
beside  any  particular  form  of  teaching  technique  which  might  be  so  obvious 
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as  to  attract  attention  on  a  brief  visit.  The  general  result  from  this  tour 
of  observation  does  not  alter  the  picture  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the 
selected  teachers,  although  it  adds  more  completeness  and  reality  to  it. 
The  final  test  of  methods  is,  after  all,  achievement  as  measured  by  the 
standard  yard-stick  of  objective  tests. 

Variations  in  methodology  shown  hy  tests  in  individual  schools.  —  The 
report  now  attempts  to  use  this  standard  for  an  investigation  of  actual 
accomplishment  in  individual  schools.  For  this  purpose  it  analyzes  the 
showing  made  by  six  representative  schools  whose  median  lines  of  per- 
formance in  French  are  displayed  on  charts  borrowed  from  the  Henmon 
report.  No  teacher  can  fail  to  follow  with  interest  the  growth  curves 
for  the  various  abilities  as  they  rise  above  or  fall  below  the  national  norm 
of  achievement  in  the  progress  of  the  classes  from  the  first  to  the  eighth 
semester.  Certainly  every  conscientious  teacher  who  studies  these  results 
will  feel  a  keen  desire  to  see  how  his  own  classes  would  appear  if  outlined 
in  the  inescapable  reality  of  such  a  graph.  The  names  of  the  schools  are, 
of  course,  withheld  but  their  methods  of  instruction  are  known  and  the 
reader  perceives  the  differences  resulting  from  such  variables  as  curriculum 
content  and  the  stressing  of  particular  objectives.  The  resulting  differ- 
ences in  achievement  are  most  apparent  in  free  composition,  but  the 
fact  which  stands  out  above  all  others  is  the  wide  variations  in  achieve- 
ment in  the  several  years  of  instruction  and  among  the  several  schools. 
Through  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  usages  prevailing  in  these  schools  the 
reader  is  stimulated  to  join  in  the  effort  to  derive  the  fluctuations  and 
achievement  from  known  facts  of  organization,  curriculum  and  method. 
Such  a  review  must  of  course  be  incomplete,  for  amid  the  many  conditions 
which  may  be  of  importance,  the  law  of  causality  in  school  achievement 
often  works  in  a  mysterious  way  and  yields  its  secrets  only  after  long 
analysis.  The  one  conclusion  which  emerges  with  grest  insistence  is  a 
fact  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  repeatedly  in  the  review  of  test 
experiments,  that  under  fair  teaching  conditions  the  achievement  of  pupils 
reflects  directly  the  emphasis  which  the  teacher  lays  upon  the  objectives 
that  he  seeks.  No  worthwhile  ability  in  the  modern  languages  develops 
as  a  by-product,  but  only  as  a  result  of  concentration  by  the  teacher  upon 
it  as  a  goal  to  be  sought  with  earnest  endeavor. 

In  a  series  of  additional  charts,  not  appearing  in  the  volume  on  tests, 
the  report  compares  the  performance  of  six  private  high  schools  and 
eleven  public  high  schools  in  the  various  fields  in  French.  These  schools 
are  located  in  cities  throughout  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  show  the  same  wide  variations  as  were  revealed  by  the  school  group 
discussed  above  and  indicate  again  the  complexity  of  the  causes  which 
govern  achievement.  Indeed,  the  report,  as  it  draws  to  its  conclusion, 
emphasizes  strongly  the  difficulty  of  carrying  observation  or  experiment  in 
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modern  language  teaching  to  a  point  where  convincing  evidence  may  be 
produced  that  success  or  failure  in  instruction  flows  from  given  causes. 
Impelled  by  the  necessity  of  conserving  time  and  effort,  the  Committee  on 
Investigation  in  its  search  for  results  from  certain  methods  concentrated 
on  a  number  of  high  schools  where  the  conditions  that  surround  teaching 
were  well  known,  in  the  hope  that  by  means  of  test  scores,  teacher  testi- 
mony and  personal  observation  the  reasons  for  variation  in  achievement 
might  become  clear.  The  record  is  highly  interesting  and  in  some  ways 
enlightening,  but  many  variables  showed  themselves  that  had  not  at  first 
been  apparent,  such  as  the  influence  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  and  of  city  school  systems  and  pupil  background.  It  became  evident 
that  a  much  longer  period  of  study  and  more  persistent  and  detailed  in- 
vestigation would  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  convincing  answers  to 
the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  any  given  method  or  of  other  classroom 
factors  on  the  pupil's  progress.  The  answer  to  a  criticism  of  the  apparent 
fruitlessness  in  this  search  for  the  best  method  of  teaching  modern  lan- 
guages, if  such  criticism  there  be,  is  that  the  chief  finding  of  this  inquiry 
is  not  different  from  that  of  any  other  scientific  inquiry  involving  human 
psychology,  namely,  the  revelation  of  the  infinite  complexity  of  the 
problem. 

Method  should  concentrate  teaching  effort  on  objectives  which  may  he 
attained.  — •  Nevertheless,  certain  deductions  may  be  made  which  seem  to 
the  Committee  on  Investigation  of  importance.  These  are  set  forth  as 
hypotheses,  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  conviction  that  they  are  made  probable 
by  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced.  As  concerns  oral  work,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  increasing  tendency  to  stress  the  spoken  language  has 
raised  the  professional  standards  of  the  teacher  and  improved  his  pro- 
fessional equipment  and  has  also  made  modern  language  instruction  more 
realistic  and  effective  for  interpreting  the  foreign  peoples.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  other  useful  abilities,  such  as  reading,  will  come  to  the 
student  as  a-  result  of  oral  work,  but  rather  that  their  acquisition  may  be 
hindered  through  an  exaggeration  of  classroom  use  of  the  spoken  language. 

The  report  sums  up  fourteen  classroom  activities  that  should  belong 
to  the  two-year  secondary  school  course  in  order  to  develop  desirable 
abilities.  Included  in  this  summary  is  a  general  outline  of  the  kind  of 
procedures  which  should  be  followed  in  order  to  promote  progressive  de- 
velopment in  pronunciation,  oral  understanding,  grammar  as  an  aid  to 
reading,  a  mastery  of  vocabulary  and  the  ability  to  read  without  transla- 
tion. Quite  specific  recommendations  are  made  as  to  the  methods  which 
may  be  employed  for  intensifjring  vocabulary  learning  and  ability  in  gram- 
mar and  for  the  amount  of  reading  advisable  within  and  without  the 
classroom,  and  suggestions  are  added  for  the  cultivation  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  foreign  people  and  of  linguistic  relationships. 
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The  procedure  outlined  is  "direct,"  in  that  it  employs  in  general  the 
technical  devices  which  are  stressed  by  advocates  of  the  direct  method. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  defined  as  the  "direct  method"  by  those  who 
regard  speaking  ability  as  the  first  goal  to  be  attained  in  teaching  the 
modern  languages.  Instead  of  that,  we  should  put  into  the  foreground  the 
development  of  the  ability  to  understand  what  is  read  and  heard  in  the 
foreign  language,  and  for  the  first  year  should  transfer  the  emphasis 
from  an  intensive  study  of  grammar  to  a  cultivation  of  reading  ability. 
This  would  imply  providing  texts  that  put  before  the  student  words  and 
idioms  in  a  progressive  order,  beginning  with  those  most  common  to  the 
language  and  widening  the  stock  by  carefully  regulated  increments.  The 
loss  through  cutting  down  the  oral  work  would  be  insignificant,  since 
little  oral  work  is  now  done  hy  the  student,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  Wide  variations  of  method  exist  and  will  continue  to  exist, 
but  the  only  saving  method  is  a  concentration  of  teaching  effort  on  those 
things  which  the  student  should  be  able  to  do,  for  it  is  by  the  returns  in 
actual  capacity  that  the  work  of  the  modern  language  teacher  will  be 
judged. 

Method  must  be  adapted  to  the  teacher's  training  and  equipment.  —  The 
summary  of  the  question  of  method  begins  with  a  repetition  and  re- 
emphasis  of  the  statement  made  in  the  preceding  paragraph :  the  choice  of 
a  teaching  method  must  depend  on  the  objectives  which  have  been  selected 
and  the  method  chosen  must  be  adapted  of  course  to  the  training  and 
abilities  of  the  teacher  and  to  local  school  conditions.  The  turning  away 
from  translation  toward  a  direct  approach  to  the  thought  in  the  foreign 
text  has  had  a  very  stimulating  effect  upon  both  students  and  teachers. 
These  benefits  and  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  teachers  of  foreign 
languages  do  not  go  abroad  for  study  throw  a  heavy  responsibility  upon 
the  teacher-training  institutions,  and  upon  teacher  candidates  for  more 
effective  oral  and  aural  training.  The  investigation  of  method  shows  no 
universally  best  method,  but  it  does  show  a  direct  relationship  between 
teaching  emphasis  on  the  several  capacities  and  successful  results  in  these. 
Careful  experimentation  is  needed  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  in- 
tensive study  of  reading  material  and  of  abundant  reading  on  the  develop- 
ment of  ability  to  read  with  ease  and  enjoyment. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  certain  general  recommendations  which  con- 
cern the  modern  language  teacher  himself.  First,  greater  care  should  be 
exercised  in  selecting  trained  teachers  of  the  modern  languages,  for  it  is 
better  to  drop  the  subject  from  the  school  than  commit  it  to  inefficient 
hands.  Secondly,  in  view  of  the  exceptionally  heavy  duties  of  the  modern 
language  teacher  his  teaching  load  should  be  lightened.  Third,  school 
authorities  should  cooperate  to  secure  opportunities  for  necessary  travel 
and  study  abroad.     Fourth,  schools  should  provide  library  facilities  and 
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especially  periodicals  in  the  foreign  language  for  the  promotion  of  reading 
ability.  Fifth,  schools  should  provide  pictorial  material,  lantern  slides, 
phonographs,  etc.  Sixth,  in  view  of  the  heavy  problems  of  the  modern 
language  teacher,  the  administrative  officers  should  seek  more  diligently 
to  understand  his  difficulties  and  cooperate  toward  their  solution.  Seventh, 
a  bureau  for  further  research  and  experimentation  in  the  modern  languages 
is  essential  if  the  more  important  questions  respecting  the  teaching  of  these 
languages  are  to  find  an  answer. 

The  problems  of  modern  language  teaching  listed.  —  An  Appendix 
to  the  report  lists  a  series  of  123  problems  of  modern  language  instruc- 
tion, covering  questions  of  achievement,  testing,  prognosis,  curriculum, 
learning  methods,  transfer  values,  organization  and  administration,  A 
number  of  these  were  attacked  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  but  a  great 
many  still  await  the  first  move  for  their  investigation.  A  mere  reading  of 
the  list  impresses  one  with  the  numerous  fields  of  study  that  challenge 
the  combined  effort  of  language  teachers  and  experts  in  educational  psy- 
chology and  other  fields  of  education.  A  second  Appendix  lists  all  the 
studies  and  researches  carried  on  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
and  Canadian  Committees  with  the  names  of  the  persons  who  conducted 
them  and  the  place  of  publication  of  the  results  if  published.  The  list 
totals  ninety  special  studies  carried  on  by  seventy  teachers  and  scholars  at 
thirty  universities  and  a  number  of  other  centers.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  studies  were  carried  through  to  conclusion  and  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

Conclusions.  —  Even  a  casual  examination  of  this  Appendix  shows 
the  breadth  of  the  field  from  which  the  report  on  modern  language  teaching 
was  drawn.  Scarcely  one  important  phase  of  these  widely  scattered  experi- 
ments, researches  and  assemblages  of  curricula  and  testing  materials  is 
missing  from  the  evidence  which  is  arrayed  in  the  attack  on  the  fundamen- 
tal questions  that  confront  the  modern  language  teacher :  the  organization 
of  courses,  the  objectives  of  instruction,  the  standards  of  attainment  and  the 
procedures  of  the  classroom.  The  evidence  is  set  forth  as  completely  as 
space  allows  and  used  with  the  intention  of  seeking  the  truth  which  it  con- 
tains and  not  the  confirmation  of  earlier  ideas.  In  summarizing  the  results 
for  their  bearing  upon  objectives,  curriculum  and  methods,  the  report  is 
then  marked  by  a  guarded  tone  and  a  lack  of  anything  like  dogmatic  or 
oracular  statement.  Especially  in  discussing  controversial  subjects,  such 
as  the  expansion  of  reading  material  and  the  use  of  oral  exercises  in  the 
classroom,  the  Committee  has  no  idea  of  pronouncing  the  last  word  on  the 
question.  Instead  of  seeking  to  close  the  argument,  the  report  continually 
invites  to  further  experiment. 

Nevertheless  the  report  does  not  hesitate  to  formulate  definite  con- 
clusions nor  to  demand  a  new  orientation  in  all  the  major  questions  dis- 
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cussed.  The  view  of  objectives  must  be  sharpened,  the  faults  of  class 
organization  call  for  correction  through  objective  tests  continuously  and 
intelligently  applied,  the  curriculum  must  be  considered  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  overwhelming  masses  of  students  who  cannot  pursue 
modern  language  study  for  more  than  two  years  and  for  whom  the  reading 
objective  must  therefore  be  thrust  into  the  foreground. 

Especially  in  asserting  the  primacy  of  the  reading  objective  and  the 
necessity  for  building  the  modern  language  courses  about  it,  a  policy 
is  declared  which  gives  concreteness  to  the  whole  report.  One  implication 
which  this  policy  brings  that  affects  the  curriculum  —  a  large  increase  in 
material  for  practice  in  reading  and  the  consequent  dethronement  of  the 
intensive  study  of  grammar  in  the  early  years  of  instruction  —  was  opposed 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  American  general  committee  and  will 
undoubtedly  find  many  opponents  among  the  readers  of  the  volume. 
Although  put  forth  as  a  summons  to  experiment  rather  than  as  an  inescap- 
able dogma,  this  proposition  is  by  no  means  without  experimental  backing. 

Indeed,  while  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  success 
of  the  experiments  with  abundant  reading,  there  can  be  no  escape  from 
the  necessity  which  now  confronts  modern  language  teachers  to  make 
their  efforts  contribute  more  effectively  than  is  now  the  case  toward  the 
attainment  of  desirable  abilities  by  their  students.  Teachers  of  the 
modern  languages  can  become  a  highly  valuable  factor  in  American  life 
only  if  they  are  willing  to  grasp  the  realities  of  the  present  situation  and 
reshape  their  courses  toward  clearly  defined  and  attainable  objectives. 
It  will,  however,  require  courage  and  energy  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
shackles  of  tradition  and  try  the  experimental  adventure  to  which  this 
report  now  summons  us. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS* 

Improvement  of  teacher  training  a  prime  necessity  in  American  second- 
ary education.  —  The  training  and  experience  of  the  secondary  school 
teacher  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  critical  questions  in  American 
education.  No  stream  can  rise  higher  than  its  source  and  certainly  there 
can  be  no  gain  in  pupil  achievement  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  unless 
those  who  conduct  the  courses  lead  the  way.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
improve  the  organization,  materials  and  methods  of  curriculum  subjects 
unless  ways  are  found  to  raise  the  level  of  professional  equipment  and  to 
create  a  professional  feeling  in  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers.  This  means 
an  early  selection  of  teacher  material  and  a  systematic  development 
of  the  substantive  content  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  as  a  part  of  a  body 

1  C.  M.  Purin,  The  Training  of  Teachers  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  Vol.  XIII.  "Publications 
of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees  on  Modern  Languages."  The  Macmillan  Company,  1929. 
xiv  +  112  pp. 
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of  scientific  knowledge.  It  means  also  a  systematic  introduction  of 
teacher  candidates  into  the  scientific  technique  of  teaching,  for  whether 
we  acknowledge  it  or  not,  there  is  a  teacher's  craft  in  school  and  college 
which  grows  in  importance  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  and 
the  complexity  of  the  curriculum.  Finally,  the  secondary  school  teachers 
must  be  developed  into  a  professionally  minded  body,  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  on  account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  American  social  and  economic 
order,  but  a  prime  necessity  unless  secondary  education  is  to  continue  to 
flounder  in  a  morass  of  inefficiency  and  dilettanteism. 

Complex  professional  requirements  of  the  modem  language  teacher.  — 
The  teacher  of  modern  languages,  indeed,  suffers  especially  from  all  the 
defects  which  have  been  created  or  intensified  by  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  secondary  school  and  college  population.  His  is  unquestionably  a 
difficult  position.  A  sound  preparation  for  his  work  makes  more  severe 
demands  than  in  any  other  subject  of  secondary  education.  Not  only  must 
the  candidate  acquire  a  fundamental  scholastic  equipment  in  language  and 
literature,  but  unless  the  foreign  language  is  his  mother  tongue,  he  must 
train  himself  in  the  psycho-physiological  abilities  which  a  mastery  of  the 
spoken  language  requires  so  that  he  can  lead  his  pupils  to  a  correct  pro- 
nunciation and  through  at  least  the  elementary  stages  of  oral  and  aural 
command.  For  this  purpose  study  abroad  is  just  as  necessary  for  the 
teacher  candidate  as  the  A.B.  degree.  This  does  not  exhaust  the  prepara- 
tion which  his  duties  may  properly  require,  for  they  will  include  the  in- 
troduction of  his  pupils  to  the  contemporary  culture  of  the  foreign  country 
and  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  shifting  currents  of  its  present-day  life. 
In  addition  to  the  qualities  of  leadership  which  every  teacher  needs,  the 
modern  language  teacher  should  develop  those  which  will  enable  him  to 
guide  the  activities  of  a  language  club.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  of  course, 
that  modern  language  teachers  as  a  body  are  any  more  able  to  meet  these 
demands  than  their  colleagues  on  the  secondary  school  staff  can  as  a  class 
meet  the  less  varied  requirements  of  their  profession.  Indeed,  in  the  minds 
of  administrators  the  modern  language  teacher  has  still  some  of  the 
dilettanteism  of  the  earlier  decades,  when  the  teaching  of  French  or  German 
was  in  the  hands  of  more  or  less  destitute  emigres.  Also  the  secondary 
school  teacher  of  modern  languages  is  more  likely  to  be  a  woman  than 
a  man,  with  the  resulting  implications  of  brevity  of  service  and  slowness 
of  salary  promotion. 

The  sources  for  the  report  on  teacher  training.  —  A  recognition  of 
these  facts  prompted  the  Committee  on  Investigation  to  include  an  in- 
quiry into  the  training  of  teachers  among  the  fundamental  tasks  to  which 
it  should  devote  itself.  The  report  of  Professor  Purin  gives  the  method  by 
which  this  inquiry  was  carried  out  and  traces  the  picture  of  the  present 
status  of  the  modern  language  teacher  in  detail  and  finally  draws  the 
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obvious  conclusions  with  a  view  to  future  improvement.  The  Committee's 
search  for  information  in  order  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  the  teaching  staff 
in  modern  languages,  addressed  itself,  first,  to  all  the  modern  language 
departments  in  college,  and  tables  show  that  more  than  one-third  of  these 
departments  in  all  the  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  in  this  country  sent 
in  data.  These  covered  many  pages  on  the  content  and  organization  of 
college  courses  in  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian,  as  well  as  facts  and 
opinions  respecting  the  facilities  for  training  teaching  candidates  in 
these  subjects.  The  list  of  institutions  replying,  which  appears  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  report,  includes  undergraduate  and  graduate  institutions 
of  every  grade  and  classification,  representing  every  state  in  the  Union 
except  Delaware,  and  including  the  District  of  Columbia.  Comparison 
with  a  special  "quality  list"  of  institutions  belonging  to  "certified"  associa- 
tions of  colleges,  shows  that  over  two-thirds  of  these  selected  colleges 
furnished  information.  Furthermore,  the  great  questionnaire  addressed  to 
selected  teachers  of  the  modern  languages  in  secondary  schools  and  col- 
leges brought  back  from  833  teachers  information  respecting  curriculum 
material  and  the  facilities  and  devices  for  instruction  as  well  as  facts  on  the 
teaching  load  and  on  the  economic  situation  of  the  modern  language 
teacher.  These  replies  were  rich  in  information  regarding  the  professional 
duties  and  problems  of  modern  language  teachers.  Far  more  important 
quantitatively  was  the  information  derived  from  the  questionnaire  to  the 
secondary  schools.  It  will  be  recalled  from  the  discussion  of  the  report  on 
enrollment  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  secondary  schools,  public  and 
private,  reported  information.^  This  included  also  full  data  on  the  training 
and  experience  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools.  More  than  12,000  teachers 
sent  in  their  records  and  thus  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  the 
facts  concerning  the  professional  qualifications  of  perhaps  four-fifths  of 
all  the  secondary  school  teachers  of  modern  languages  in  this  country.  Re- 
ports from  studies  and  researches  in  other  particular  aspects  of  the  teachers 
problem,  such  as  the  training  of  teachers  in  France  and  Germany,^  the 
certification  of  teachers  in  this  country,  etc.,  were  also  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Committee. 

Training  and  experience  of  the  present  corps  of  modem  language 
teachers.  —  Based  on  this  mass  of  fact  and  opinion,  which  unfortunately 
could  not  be  supplemented  by  administering  to  groups  of  modern  language 
teachers  objective  language  tests,  the  report  first  presents  the  situation 
as  it  concerns  the  present  body  of  secondary  school  teachers  of  modern 
languages  in  this  country.  The  information  furnished  by  the  thousands  of 
modern  language  teachers  is  set  forth  in  ten  tables.    These  show  the  train- 

1  Vol.  IV;  cf.  above,  p.  18. 

2  From  a  work  supported  by  the  Committee  on  Investigation,  Alexander  and  McMurry,  Modern 
Foreign  Languages  in  France  and  Germany.  The  Training  of  Teachers  and  Methods  of  Instruction,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  1930. 
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ing  and  experience  of  American  modern  language  teachers  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  same  regional  division  as  was  used  for  the  presentation  of  the 
figures  of  enrollment  in  the  report  on  that  subject.  For  the  nation  as  a 
whole  and  for  these  geographical  regions,  we  find  a  classification  by  sex 
and  by  language  or  languages  taught,  by  the  years  of  preparation  and  of 
teaching  experience  in  the  five  foreign  languages  and  by  the  types  of  in- 
stitution where  the  preparation  was  carried  on,  including  the  summer 
session.    The  figures  for  public  and  private  schools  are  given  separately. 

The  resulting  picture  of  teacher  training  and  experience  is  more  com- 
plete than  has  yet  been  presented  for  any  curriculum  subject  and  its  im- 
portance for  a  knowledge  of  American  education  can  hardly  be  denied.  It 
has  often  been  surmised,  for  instance,  that  there  is  an  unusual  preponder- 
ance of  women  among  modern  language  teachers.  Few  would  have 
imagined,  however,  that  more  than  86  per  cent  of  all  teachers  of  French 
in  the  public  schools  are  women.  In  considering  the  average  years  of 
language  study,  it  appears  that  the  private  school  teachers  as  a  group 
have  had  one  year  more  of  training  than  their  public  school  colleagues. 
The  foregoing  facts  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  fact  that  in 
the  public  schools  teachers  of  modern  languages  have  on  the  average 
devoted  only  four  and  a  half  years  altogether  to  the  study  of  the  language 
which  they  teach  and  that  only  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the  whole  body  of 
teachers  has  had  any  work  beyond  the  undergraduate  course.  Here  again 
an  analysis  of  the  regional  aspects  is  very  interesting,  showing  as  it  does 
the  leadership  of  California  in  its  requirements  for  teacher  training.  Almost 
one-third  of  the  modern  language  teaching  corps  of  the  country  in  the 
public  schools  has  had  less  than  three  years  of  teaching  experience.  As  a 
further  contribution  to  the  picture,  the  report  shows  the  number  of  teachers 
holding  academic  degrees,  where  again  California,  with  its  rigid  certifica- 
tion requirements,  has  the  highest  percentages.  The  composite  picture 
confirms  the  impression  generally  held  that  modern  language  teachers 
in  the  secondary  schools  are,  as  a  class,  engaged  in  teaching  a  language  in 
which  they  have  had  a  briefer  preparation  than  many  seniors  in  the  better 
colleges  who  study  modern  languages  simply  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  that  within  a  period  of  less  than  three  years  one-third  of  the 
entire  teaching  staff  has  to  be  renewed  from  the  ranks  of  inexperienced 
college  graduates. 

The  undergraduate  colleges  as  teacher  training  institutions.  —  Like 
the  secondary  school  teachers  in  general,  the  men  and  women  who  teach 
the  modern  language  are  prepared  for  their  work  by  various  types  of 
institutions.  The  role  played  by  the  normal  schools  and  teachers  college 
is  at  present  very  insignificant  and  it  is  the  liberal  arts  college  that  is  the 
highest  type  of  institution  to  which  a  large  part  of  the  secondary  school 
teaching  staff  has  access.    There  is  no  doubt  that  this  will  long  continue 
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to  be  the  case  and  the  situation  calls  for  an  examination  of  the  preparatory- 
work  now  done  in  these  institutions. 

Specialization  by  the  teaching  candidate  in  college:  the  selection  of  the 
"major."  —  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  sound  preparation 
of  American  teachers  that  those  who  intend  to  follow  the  profession 
should  make  an  early  decision  to  that  effect  and  that  before  the  period  of 
undergraduate  specialization  begins  they  should  have  selected  the  subject 
or  subjects  in  which  they  are  to  give  instruction.  This  statement  is  gener- 
ally true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  successful  teachers  and 
specialists  have  "changed  saddles"  during  the  period  of  preparation  or  even 
after  entering  on  the  teacher's  work.  It  is  also  true  that  there  are  many 
able  men  and  women  in  the  profession  who  did  not  make  up  their  minds 
to  become  teachers  until  the  senior  year  or  even  after  graduation.  Such 
cases  are  exceptional  and  the  compensating  conditions  which  made  success 
possible  for  them  will  not  usually  operate,  nor  do  they  effect  the  validity 
of  the  general  rule  which  requires  that  a  teaching  candidate  who  is  to 
make  his  preparation  sound  and  effective  must  pursue  the  subject  which 
he  is  to  teach  with  a  continuity  and  a  concentration  that  is  purposeful 
and  professionally  inspired.  In  the  case  of  the  modern  language  teacher 
that  means  beginning  as  early  as  possible  in  the  undergraduate  courses. 

Most  American  colleges  now  recognize  the  necessity  of  an  early  fixation 
of  the  interest  of  the  undergraduate  in  a  direction  of  vocational  intent. 
The  subjects  which  the  undergraduates  select,  usually  called  ''majors," 
offer  the  opportunity  for  those  who  would  become  teachers  to  enter  the 
special  field  of  their  future  vocation.  More  than  half  of  the  colleges  which 
furnished  information  for  this  inquiry  required  their  students  to  select  such 
a  "major"  at  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  >ear;  somewhat  more  than 
one-third  permitted  the  postponement  of  this  decision  until  the  end  of 
the  junior  year. 

The  guidance  of  the  teaching  candidate's  preparation  in  college.  —  From 
the  moment  when  he  enters  on  his  "major"  the  undergraduate  may  in 
many  colleges  declare  his  purpose  to  become  a  teacher  of  the  modern 
languages  and  in  half  of  the  colleges  replying  the  department  of  education, 
jointly  with  the  language  departments,  approves  his  program  and  thus 
shares  in  the  direction  of  his  work.  Indeed,  in  a  small  percentage  of 
institutions  the  program  is  approved  by  the  educational  department 
alone. 

The  regular  classification  of  "teaching  candidates"  is  naturally  far 
better  known  in  the  West,  where  the  state  universities  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  public  educational  system,  than  in  the  East,  where  the  colleges 
are  in  the  main  private  foundations.  In  the  eastern  institutions  teaching 
candidates  in  the  modern  languages  have,  as  a  rule,  no  administrative 
status  and  therefore  owe  no  direct  allegiance  to  the  department  of  educa- 
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tion.  In  the  pursuit  of  their  majors  they  are  under  the  advice  of  the  modern 
language  departments,  which  rarely  share  this  relationship  with  the  depart- 
ments of  education,  unless  the  college  organization  requires  the  election 
of  a  minor  and  the  student  takes  his  minor  in  the  field  of  education. 

In  those  institutions  where  the  teaching  candidate  has  an  administra- 
tive status  as  such  it  is  quite  usual  for  the  supervising  department  to  re- 
quire more  work  of  him  than  of  other  majors,  indeed,  the  Committee's  in- 
formation shows  that  forty  per  cent  of  the  departments  replying  make  a 
requirement  of  these  candidates  of  several  semester  hours  in  methods, 
phonetics,  advanced  grammar  and  composition  or  more  specialized  topics. 
Also,  it  is  the  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  such  departments  to  demand 
that  the  teaching  candidate  show  a  better  quality  of  performance  than 
others  majoring  in  the  department  if  he  would  maintain  his  status.  The 
trend  of  replies  from  the  departments  shows  that  they  are  quite  conscious 
of  the  necessity  for  improving  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pros- 
pective teacher's  preparation.  In  sympathetic  promotion  of  this  tendency 
the  Committee  on  Investigation  recommends  strongly  the  use  of  objective 
tests  in  the  various  language  abilities  and  of  personal  record  cards  which 
shall  mark  the  progress  of  the  student,  both  as  a  stimulus  to  the  language 
teaching  candidate  and  a  help  to  the  department  in  directing  unsuccessful 
students  away  from  the  teacher's  career. 

It  is  from  candidates  for  the  "major"  then  that  the  modern  language 
teachers  are  drawn,  since  there  are  no  well  defined  teacher  training  cur- 
ricula in  special  subjects.  An  examination  of  the  major  requirements 
shows  that  the  candidates  thus  enlisted  who  have  entered  college  with 
two  units  of  credit  in  the  modern  languages  need  for  a  "major"  in  these 
subjects  an  average  of  approximately  twenty-four  semester  hours  or  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  college  course.  This  would  be  only  one  three-hour 
course  per  year  extending  over  four  years  (a  modest  allowance,  surely!), 
and  it  does  not  differ  as  among  French,  German  and  Spanish. 

In  addition  to  the  "major,"  all  but  an  insignificant  number  of  the 
colleges  from  which  information  was  obtained  require  also  a  "minor" 
subject  which  is  usually  selected  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  major.  The  median  requirement  for  this  is  approximately 
fourteen  semester  hours.  Major  and  minor  together,  if  both  are  to  be 
selected  in  the  foreign  languages,  mean  that  approximately  one-third  of 
the  undergraduate's  work  is  in  this  field. 

Courses  for  teaching  candidates  in  the  modern  languages.  —  What  are 
the  courses  which  are  available  for  the  prospective  teacher  during  his 
undergraduate  years?  A  generation  ago  the  Committee  of  Twelve  set 
forth  in  eloquent  terms  the  ideal  preparation  of  the  modern  language 
teacher,  culminating  in  the  mastery  of  the  various  linguistic  abilities, 
measured  by  a  high  standard  of  achievement,  with  the  addition  of  a 
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knowledge  of  literary  history  and  the  history  of  the  language.  The  present 
day  is  inclined  to  be  impatient  of  such  formulas  when  no  means  are  sug- 
gested for  an  adequate  and  objective  testing  of  those  for  whose  guidance 
they  are  intended,  and  when  there  is  little  relationship  between  the 
standards  suggested  and  social  and  educational  conditions  which  prevail. 
Thus  the  Committee  of  Twelve  demanded  that  the  secondary  school 
teacher  should  be  able  to  speak  the  foreign  language  "with  at  least  moderate 
facility  and  accurateness."  That  was  a  generation  ago,  and  while  the 
situation  has  undoubtedly  improved  in  the  meantime,  yet  at  the  present 
day  only  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  these  teachers  have  ever  visited 
the  country  whose  language  they  teach  and  which,  save  in  very  exceptional 
cases,  offers  the  only  opportunity  for  acquiring  the  ability  so  optimistically 
defined. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  colleges  offer  no  curriculum  designed 
especially  for  prospective  modern  language  teachers.  As  a  rule  the 
teaching  candidate  sits  beside  other  majors  in  the  college  linguistic  and 
literary  courses,  the  only  segregation  occurring  in  specific  courses  in 
the  methods  of  teaching.  In  order  to  explore  the  teacher's  preparation, 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  the  types  of  college  courses  which  are 
now  given  in  their  relation  to  the  capacities  and  abilities  which  they  seek 
to  develop.  What  general  tendencies  now  prevail  in  these  courses  as  regards 
content  and  method  and  what  would  be  a  reasonable  procedure  for  their 
organization  and  conduct? 

As  regards  pronunciation,  wide  differences  of  opinion  prevail  as  to 
the  best  method  of  instruction,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  urge  for  pros- 
pective teachers  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  phonetics  as  applied 
to  the  foreign  language  or  languages  of  their  choice,  together  with  a 
familiarity  with  illustrative  material  and  phonetic  symbols.  Indeed,  a 
large  number  of  departments  now  use  these  symbols  and  have  a  consider- 
able laboratory  apparatus.  Grammar  reviews  are  urged  for  the  college 
senior  in  order  that  grammar  may  be  related  to  the  problem  of  teaching. 
For  training  in  composition  practically  all  the  colleges  now  make  provision 
in  their  intermediate  modern  language  courses;  more  than  one-third  carry 
this  also  into  the  advanced  work  of  the  sophomore  year  as  an  adjunct  to 
reading.  Norms  derived  from  the  administration  of  the  American  Council 
Alpha  tests  show  less  progress  in  achievement  in  composition  from  semester 
to  semester  than  in  the  other  abilities  tested.  The  Committee  on  Investiga- 
tion recommends  the  continuance  of  composition  work  for  teaching  candi- 
dates throughout  the  junior  and  senior  years  and  special  practice  in  free 
composition,  now  so  largely  neglected  in  our  colleges,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  translation  from  English  into  the  foreign  language. 

In  oral  and  aural  training,  to  which  the  Committee  of  Twelve  devoted 
some  of  its  most  vivid  phrases,  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  consider- 
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able  progress  has  been  made,  particularly  in  urban  centers,  and  in  certain 
of  the  larger  cities  candidates  for  teaching  positions  must  pass  examina- 
tions in  oral  ability.  There  is  need  for  consistent  oral  and  aural  train- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  college  courses  and  at  least  in  the  case  of 
inajor  students  it  is  certainly  logical  to  conduct  the  classes  in  the  foreign 
language,  even  though  the  training  which  such  classes  afford  is  predom- 
inantly training  of  the  ear  rather  than  of  speaking  ability.  Special  practice 
in  the  colloquial  rather  than  the  literary  language  has  a  claim  to  a  place 
on  the  program  of  teaching  candidates,  although  at  present  such  courses 
occupy  only  five  per  cent  of  this  program.  The  chief  opportunity  for 
progress  in  oral  training  is  given  by  foreign  language  clubs  and  more  than 
half  of  the  college  departments  now  report  such  clubs,  while  a  considerable 
number  supplements  these  by  conversation  clubs  at  meals,  and  twenty- 
three  have  houses  for  social  activities  where  the  foreign  language  is  used. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  American  colleges  offer  scant  facilities  to  major 
students  in  the  modern  languages  for  acquiring  oral  ability,  and  yet  with 
an  entire  lack  of  logic  more  than  half  of  the  departments  report  that  the 
demonstration  of  the  ability  to  speak  the  foreign  language  is  required  of 
these  students!  Since  no  objective  tests  of  achievement  in  oral  ability 
nor  even  in  aural  ability  now  exist,  norms  of  achievement  cannot  be  given 
nor  achievement  objectively  measured.  The  value  of  what  is  termed 
"speaking  ability"  under  present  conditions  may  therefore  well  be  ques- 
tioned. The  teachers  themselves  lay  the  present  neglect  of  oral  and  aural 
training  to  their  large  classes  and  to  the  amount  of  ground  which  must  be 
covered,  as  well  as  to  the  lack  of  this  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
In  the  opinion  of  three-fourths  of  the  college  teaching  body,  the  last  named 
is  the  chief  cause. 

Reading  ability  as  measured  by  the  subjective  means  now  prevailing 
can,  in  the  opinion  of  a  considerable  majority  of  the  teachers,  be  acquired 
in  five  and  a  half  semester  hours  of  study  after  a  two  years'  elementary 
course.  No  definition  can  of  course  be  accepted  until  the  meaning  of 
"reading  ability"  is  tested  by  objective  standards,  but  light  is  thrown 
on  the  character  of  those  now  prevailing  by  an  examination  of  the  total 
number  of  pages  which  the  selected  teachers  report  as  being  covered  in  the 
elementary  years  and  in  the  college  freshmen  classes.  Certainly  the  ability 
to  read  "with  ease  and  enjoyment"  and  "about  as  easily  as  one  can  read 
matter  of  the  same  kind  in  English,"  as  advocated  by  the  Committee  of 
Twelve,  cannot  be  meant  when  the  total  allotment  reported  includes  only 
350  pages  of  French  and  somewhat  smaller  amount  of  Spanish  or  German 
in  the  Freshmen  courses,  after  two  years  of  secondary  school!  Clearly 
courses  in  literature  can  under  such  circumstances  mean  only  courses  in 
learning  to  read.  Reading  ability  can  only  be  developed  by  insistence  on 
very  extensive  requirements  outside  the  ordinary  classroom  requirements. 
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One  course  which  Hes  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  college  teacher 
is  that  which  aims  to  introduce  the  major  candidates  to  the  choice  litera- 
ture of  the  foreign  language.  However,  the  invitation  to  make  suggestions 
for  improvement  brought  only  evidence  that  the  present  courses  are  felt 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  In  the  present  stage  of  foreign  language  instruction 
in  the  colleges  it  is  imperative  that  the  courses  in  literature  be  made 
to  function  for  additional  practice  in  supervised  reading  as  well  as  in 
other  language  abilities.  The  knowledge  of  foreign  history  and  civiliza- 
tion, as  has  been  shown  above,  depends  far  less  on  the  texts  read  than  on 
the  teacher's  guidance  and  interpretation  of  what  is  read.  The  present 
report  analyzes  the  rich  background  of  knowledge  of  geography,  history 
and  social  life  of  the  foreign  country  with  which  the  teacher  must  first  be 
equipped.  One-half  of  the  modern  language  departments  feel  the  need 
of  a  special  course  in  KuUurkunde,  but  only  one-fifth  offer  such  a  course, 
although  in  many  cases,  courses  of  this  kind  are  now  given  by  the  depart- 
ment of  history.  There  is  certainly  ground  for  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
modern  language  teacher  can  waive  the  responsibility  for  presenting  this 
material,  although  the  offering  of  a  special  course  will  naturally  depend 
on  practical  considerations. 

Any  course  in  the  history  of  the  modern  language,  should  put  in  the 
foreground  the  relationship  between  English  and  the  foreign  language. 
Whatever  else  goes  into  the  course,  this  is  a  first  requisite  for  the  pros- 
pective teacher.  It  may  then  be  followed,  whenever  possible,  by  a  course 
in  the  history  of  the  foreign  language  itself. 

More  than  half  of  the  American  colleges  report  classes  in  the  "technique 
of  teaching"  the  foreign  language  in  an  effort  to  provide  professional 
guidance  for  the  students,  many  of  whom  will  go  directly  from  the  college 
classroom  to  the  teacher's  desk  in  secondary  school.  Although  a  majority 
of  the  teachers  feel  that  the  language  departments  should  offer  this 
course,  a  respectable  minority  would  put  the  responsibility  on  the  depart- 
ments of  education.  Practical  considerations  will  determine  the  best 
choice,  and  indeed  the  full  equipment  of  the  instructor  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  his  departmental  affiliation.  The  need  of  such  an  equipment 
is  patent  and  now  quite  generally  conceded,  even  by  conservative  defenders 
of  a  scholastic  regime.  It  is  clear  that  whoever  conducts  this  course 
should  be  closely  affiliated  with  the  secondary  schools;  indeed,  in  many 
departments  the  man  in  charge  of  the  course  is  a  sort  of  liaison  officer  for 
connecting  the  modern  language  department  with  the  schools.  A  review 
of  the  topics  included  in  the  course  by  many  departments  shows  that  its 
real  usefulness  is  far  from  being  appreciated,  since  actual  linguistic  training 
is  often  included  at  the  expense  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  modern 
language  teachers'  craft,  especially  those  which  have  come  to  the  fore 
in  the  past  decade  through  the  contributions  of  educational  psychology, 
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such  as  objective  tools  for  measuring  achievement  and  frequency  studies 
of  vocabulary  and  idiom  material. 

The  mimimum  requirements  in  semester  hours  for  "7najo7'^'  and  ^^minorJ'  — 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  the  requirements  of  the  colleges 
of  those  who  specialize  in  the  modern  languages  is  a  fundamental  matter  in 
any  study  of  the  preparation  of  the  modern  language  teacher  and  that  any 
real  betterment  of  professional  training  must  begin  within  the  college.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  repeated  that  less  than  one-fourth  of  those  who 
now  engage  in  teaching  these  subjects  in  secondary  school  have  had  train- 
ing further  than  that  furnished  by  the  liberal  arts  college,  except  for  such 
summer  school  courses  as  may  have  been  of  graduate  character.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  above,  the  minimum  requirement  for  the  "major"  in  the 
colleges  varies  widely  but  the  average  is  now  one-fifth  of  the  total  program 
necessary  for  graduation  for  those  who  have  had  two  years'  preliminary 
work  in  the  language  in  secondary  school.  This  is  usually  too  little  in  view 
of  the  needs  of  the  teaching  candidate  as  a  basis  for  his  future  work. 
The  Committee  on  Investigation  therefore  recommends  that  this  minimum 
requirement  for  the  major  be  raised  to  thirty  hours,  or  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  program.  It  urges,  however,  that  those  who  have  the  admin- 
istration of  college  courses  in  hand  regard  this  arbitrary  allotment  of  hours 
not  as  a  ritual  to  be  gone  through  but  that  they  reduce  this  standard  to 
terms  of  actual  achievement  which  shall  be  measured  by  standardized 
tests  or  other  objective  tools  and  thus  provide  in  a  more  elastic  manner 
for  the  individual  capacities  of  the  candidates  than  by  calculation  in 
semester  hours. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  discussion  below  that  less  than  one-third  of 
the  teachers  reporting  from  the  public  secondary  schools  are  now  engaged 
in  teaching  only  one  modern  foreign  language  and  that  the  subjects  which 
they  teach  include  not  only  other  foreign  languages  but  even  to  a  larger 
extent  non-language  subjects.  The  necessity  that  the  secondary  school 
teacher  divide  his  attention  between  two  foreign  languages  is  not  confined 
to  the  American  schools  but  prevails  even  in  many  of  the  best  secondary 
schools  in  Germany,  France  and  Scandinavia.  It  needs  scarcely  be  said 
that  in  this  case  the  preparation  in  the  language  of  secondary  interest  is 
safeguarded  with  the  same  care  as  in  the  language  of  major  interest. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  ''minor"  requirement  is  no  less  important  on 
the  teaching  candidate's  program  than  the  major  field.  The  requirement 
now  formulated  is  entirely  inadequate  as  a  preparation  for  the  teach- 
ing of  any  subject  whatever.  The  Committee  suggests  twenty  semester 
hours  or  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  entire  college  program  of  the  can- 
didate as  the  minimum  for  the  "minor." 

What  considerations  shall  govern  the  selection  of  the  "minor"?  This 
is  a  highly  important  practical  question,  although  of  course  historical  and 
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content  relationships  in  the  combination  selected  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  soundness  of  the  teaching  candidate's  preparation.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  selected  teachers  place  English,  history  and  Latin  in 
preference  to  a  second  modern  language  as  a  desirable  minor  for  the  student 
whose  major  is  a  modern  language.  The  wide  regional  variations  in  the 
demand  for  the  several  modern  languages,  as  shown  above  in  the  report 
on  enrollment,  and  the  many  local  factors  in  the  case  make  it  seem  ad- 
visable not  to  make  a  specific  recommendation  respecting  the  particular 
minor  study  best  suited  for  the  language  teacher  whose  major  is  a  modern 
language. 

The  requirement  of  training  in  education.  —  We  enter  equally  debatable 
territory  when  we  take  up  the  question  of  requirements  in  education  for 
the  modern  language  teacher.  It  is  obvious  that  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  traditional  unsympathetic  attitude  of  modern  language  teach- 
ers toward  courses  in  educational  psychology  particularly.  In  this  case  a 
breaking  of  the  old  prejudices  and  aloofness  is  due  to  an  increased  ac- 
quaintance with  problems  of  psychological  measurement,  prognosis  and 
sectioning  according  to  ability,  as  well  as  to  a  growth  of  interest  in  the 
psychological  processes  which  function  in  modern  language  learning. 
Indeed,  for  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  the  question  as  to  whether  he 
shall  take  courses  in  education  has  already  been  decided,  for  the  tables 
given  in  the  present  volume  show  that  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union 
requires  such  courses  before  a  candidate  may  receive  a  school  certificate. 
New  England  is  here,  as  in  most  pedagogical  matters,  more  conservative 
than  other  sections.  In  those  regions  where  state  institutions  are  the 
prevaiHng  type,  the  teaching  candidates  in  the  modern  languages  are 
generally  expected  to  take  courses  in  education ,  including  psychology,  and 
this  education  requirement  totals  from  one-seventh  to  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  undergraduate  course.  While  no  one  will  deny  that  a  requirement 
of  this  character  is  important,  there  is  a  very  real  danger  that  it  may 
encroach  too  far  on  the  undergraduate  program  of  the  prospective  teacher 
of  modern  languages,  with  its  necessary  balance  of  work  in  English  and 
the  elective  subjects  which  give  the  young  teacher  his  only  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  cultural  aspects  of  the  social  and  natural 
sciences.  For  those  collegiate  institutions  where  the  requirement  in  educa- 
tion exists,  a  total  of  eighteen  semester  hours  is  sufficient.  This  is  slightly 
greater  than  the  requirement  that  is  now  reported  by  more  than  half  of 
the  state  boards  and  state  institutions.  The  subjects  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion which  will  be  of  the  greatest  aid  to  the  future  modern  language 
teacher  include  educational  psychology,  particularly  psychology  of  high 
school  subjects,  and  the  technique  of  teaching  the  major  and  minor  sub- 
jects, joined  to  obeservation  and  practice  teaching.  To  this  iron  ration  of 
the  candidate's  equipment  should  be  added  a  course  in  tests  and  measure- 
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ments,  since  an  understanding  of  the  derivation  and  use  of  objective 
measuring  devices  is  now  indispensable  for  the  forward  looking  teacher  of 
languages. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  opportunity  for  observation  of  classroom 
teaching  and  for  actual  practice  in  instruction  is  one  of  the  technical 
subjects  included  above.  A  survey  of  a  group  of  colleges  selected  for 
quality  shows  that  somewhat  over  one-third  of  them  give  laboratory 
opportunities  of  this  kind  to  their  teaching  candidates,  while  almost  one- 
half  afford  opportunity  neither  to  observe  teaching  nor  to  practice  it.  An 
encouraging  future  of  the  situation  and  a  sharp  contrast  to  this  very  poor 
showing  is  the  fact  that  an  overwhelming  majprity  of  collegiate  modern 
language  departments  believe  that  these  opportunities  are  necessary  in  a 
teacher  training  program.  This  course,  when  given,  is  nearly  always  con- 
trolled by  the  department  of  education,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  this 
department  reports  that  "no  noticeable  assistance"  is  given  by  the  modern 
language  departments  in  making  this  laboratory  work  of  value  to  their 
students!  The  report  discusses  in  detail  the  present  organization  of  the 
work  of  observation  on  its  technical  side  and  the  best  method  of  arranging 
the  student's  opportunities  for  practice  as  teacher  and  the  difficulties, 
mainly  administrative,  which  hinder  the  setting  up  of  this  course.  An 
increase  in  the  present  very  limited  opportunities  for  the  student's  induc- 
tion into  this  practical  contact  with  the  teacher's  work  certainly  challenges 
our  departments  to  active  effort. 

The  certification  and  placement  of  secondary  school  teachers  in  modem 
languages.  —  The  certification  of  teachers  belongs  to  state  authority  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised  indexes  to  some  extent  the  attitude  of 
the  state  toward  its  educational  responsibilities.  The  colleges,  to  be  sure, 
have  but  little  share  in  this,  but  that  they  do  exercise  through  their  recom- 
mendations an  important  influence  on  the  placement  of  teachers.  Very 
interesting  statistics  are  included  in  the  report  showing  the  subjects  in 
which  more  than  10,000  men  and  women  teachers  who  prepared  them- 
selves in  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Latin  are  now  placed.  From  these 
figures  it  appears  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  teachers  in  the  public 
secondary  schools  are  apparently  misplaced,  inasmuch  as  they  are  engaged 
in  giving  instruction  in  some  other  language  than  that  which  was  the 
college  major  and  even  to  a  large  extent  in  non-language  subjects.  That 
this  misplacement  is  larger  in  German  than  in  any  other  subject  causes 
no  surprise  and  is  of  course  due  to  historical  events,  but  an  examination 
of  the  tables  shows  that  in  every  state  in  the  Union  modern  language 
teaching  suffers  from  the  hit-or-miss  method  of  appointing  teachers, 
regardless  of  their  major  preparation. 

This  receives  confirmation  on  another  side  when  we  examine  the  section 
of  the  report  which  deals  with  the  state  laws  covering  the  certification  of 
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teachers.  These  were  a  subject  of  special  study  and  tables  are  submitted 
for  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  analyzing  in  detail  the  requirements  for 
the  certification  of  teachers  in  the  public  high  schools.  An  examination 
of  these  shows  a  scene  of  confusion  worse  confounded,  for  the  widest 
possible  variations  exist  in  the  requirements  for  academic  and  professional 
preparation,  the  number  of  courses,  the  examination  and  term  for  which  the 
certificate  is  issued,  etc.  The  most  appalling  feature  of  this  highly 
varied  picture  is  the  fact  that  more  than  haK  of  the  states  still  issue 
"blanket  certificates"  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  any  subject  of  the 
high  school  curriculum.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  is,  of  course,  the  abso- 
lute negation  of  careful,  systematic  preparation,  but  fortunately  there  are 
a  few  states  whose  practice  appears  in  the  report  which  show  encouraging 
standards.  The  lack  of  specialized  reqairements  affects  all  classes  of 
teachers,  and  apart  from  the  general  low  status  of  American  secondary 
education,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  insufficient  supply  of  teacher  material  with 
proper  educational  and  cultural  background  and  to  the  restricted  salary 
budget.  Modern  language  teaching,  in  view  of  the  psycho-physiological 
training  demanded  of  teachers,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  break  down  on  the 
oral  side  from  low  standards  of  certification.  The  whole  chapter  is  a  strik- 
ing exposure  of  the  lack  of  system  in  state  requirements.  An  equally 
defective  showing  appears  on  an  examination  of  the  supervision  of  modern 
language  teachers  in  actual  service,  either  on  the  part  of  city  school  sys- 
tems, or  for  inexperienced  college  graduates  entering  on  teaching  on  the 
part  of  modern  language  departments  in  larger  schools. 

Post-graduate  training  of  the  modem  language  teacher.  —  What  are 
the  opportunities  which  the  American  secondary  school  teachers  enjoy  to 
secure  further  training  after  the  college  years  are  over?  The  important 
role  which  the  summer  session  plays  in  this  further  preparation  is  ap- 
parent from  even  a  casual  examination  of  the  figures  in  the  present  volume. 
Attendance  on  a  summer  session  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
for  the  modern  language  teachers  in  both  public  and  private  schools.  In 
general,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  number  of  modern  language  teachers 
who  have  enjoyed  post-graduate  opportunities  is  small,  including  less  than 
a  quarter  of  the  private  school  teachers.  For  most  of  these  the  summer 
session  constitutes  the  one  opportunity  to  extend  the  study  beyond  the 
college   years. 

Unfortunately  the  effort  and  sacrifice  which  the  teacher  makes  to  im- 
prove his  professional  status  is  poorly  rewarded  by  administrative  bodies. 
However,  one  of  the  most  promising  situations  which  the  report  reveals  is 
that  which  shows  a  growing  cooperation  on  the  part  of  school  administra- 
tors toward  enabling  the  modern  language  teachers  to  acquire  further 
training.  At  present  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  secondary  institutions 
from  which  reports  came  grant  salary  increase  as  a  reward  of  increased 
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training,  while  something  over  four-fifths  of  the  schools  give  opportunity 
for  further  study  by  granting  leaves  of  absence.  These  figures  are  by  no 
means  discouraging,  for  they  show  a  progressive  policy,  although  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  information  obtained  from  the  selected  teachers 
comes  also  from  the  best  schools  of  the  country.  How  far  public  and 
private  school  systems  still  have  to  travel  before  the  staff  of  modern  lan- 
guage teachers  as  a  whole  enjoys  even  the  most  modest  opportunities 
for  direct  contact  with  the  foreign  language,  is  shown  by  the  fact  already 
referred  to,  that  nearly  seventy  per  cent  of  the  public  secondary  school 
teachers  and  nearly  sixty  per  cent  of  the  private  school  teachers  have 
never  visited  the  country  whose  language  they  teach.  A  study  of  regional 
distribution  shows  that  even  in  the  most  favored  parts  of  the  country 
more  than  half  of  the  secondary  school  teachers  give  instruction  in  what 
to  them  is  a  dead  language. 

A  discussion  of  the  graduate  school  and  its  responsibilities  for  the 
training  of  modern  language  teachers  places  before  us  many  difficulties  in 
the  present  situation.  The  highly  composite  character  of  the  graduate 
student  body,  the  lack  of  clear  cut  objectives,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
place  for  training  in  the  materials  and  technique  of  pedagogy  beside  the 
initiation  into  the  special  field  of  study  and  into  the  methods  of  research, 
the  ill  defined  purposes  and  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  all  of 
these  are  phases  of  a  problem  which  faces  the  rapidly  growing  graduate 
schools  of  the  country  and  to  which  the  modern  language  teaching  candi- 
date contributes  his  part.  So  far  as  the  early  stages  of  graduate  study  are 
concerned,  culminating  in  the  Master's  degree,  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  preparation  for  college  teaching  and  for  teaching  in  the 
secondary  school.  One  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  whatever 
knowledge  and  capacity  the  future  may  demand  of  the  graduate  student, 
teaching  will  almost  certainly  be  his  lifework  and  that  even  for  those  who 
through  taste  or  ability  or  some  vagaries  of  chance  may  become  research 
students  or  investigators,  early  graduate  training  differs  in  no  wise  from 
that  of  their  associates  whose  life's  activity  will  consist  of  teaching  alone. 
In  the  present  situation  of  affairs  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  outline  an 
ideal  graduate  course  for  the  modern  language  teacher,  but  this  much 
should  be  said :  there  is  eminent  need  for  continuous  training  in  the  foreign 
language  itself  throughout  the  years  of  graduate  study.  In  addition  to  the 
introduction  of  the  student  into  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  philological 
and  literary  fields,  the  graduate  years  must  also  be  made  to  contribute  to 
the  more  thorough  professional  preparation  for  his  future  duties  as  a 
teacher  of  the  foreign  languages. 

Recommendations  for  the  development  of  teacher  training  in  modem 
languages.  —  The  report  closes  with  fifteen  general  recommendations  that 
formulate  the  views  of  the  Committee  on  Investigation  of  the  manner  in 
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which  the  development  of  the  training  of  the  modern  language  teacher 
may  be  furthered.  These  follow  from  the  facts  which  have  been  presented 
and  in  the  light  of  these  and  of  the  present  general  situation  in  the  Amer- 
ican schools  will,  for  the  most  part,  certainly  be  accepted  in  principle  by 
all  who  read  the  volume.  They  define  the  objectives  of  the  training  of 
teaching  candidates  in  the  modern  languages  in  the  undergraduate  institu- 
tions, with  a  recapitulation  of  the  specific  requirements  suggested  for 
the  major  and  minor  in  these  subjects  and  some  of  the  methods  for  extend- 
ing his  professional  training,  including  the  junior  year  abroad  and  the 
establishment  of  extra-curricula  activities.  They  take  into  consideration 
the  selection  of  the  candidates  for  fitness  and  the  testing  of  their  progress, 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  departments  of  education,  the  supervision 
of  the  courses  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  and  the  placement 
of  the  candidates  after  graduation.  They  call  attention  to  the  present 
failure  to  link  up  the  preparation  of  the  teaching  candidate  with  his 
later  activities;  a  very  serious  defect  that  is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the 
elasticity  of  American  social  life,  which  permits  a  hit-or-miss  selection 
of  a  professional  career  relatively  late  in  the  course  of  preparation,  and  to 
the  lack  of  public  educational  standards  that  marks  our  stage  of  cultural 
development.  The  situation  has  become  worse  on  account  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  school  and  college  population.  Much  of  the  present  mal- 
adjustment of  training  to  the  teacher's  task  is  due  to  the  ignorance  and 
indifference  of  school  and  college  administrators  who  fail  to  see  the  especial 
needs  of  the  modern  language  teacher  for  foreign  cultural  and  linguistic 
contacts  and  are  content  that  the  cultural  and  professional  incompetents 
whom  they  employ  shall  remain  incompetent  or  give  way  in  rapid  succes- 
sion to  others  no  better  prepared  than  themselves.  A  systematic  co- 
operation by  leaves  of  absence  or  salary  increases  would  raise  many  of 
these  struggling  souls  to  real  professional  efficiency. 

Conclusion.  —  The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  the  lack  of 
standards  for  our  own  profession  and  in  a  lack  of  the  realization  by  modern 
language  departments  that  are  charged  with  teacher  training  of  their  duty 
to  the  schools  and  to  the  earlier  levels  of  college  work.  Here  the  report 
tries  to  set  up  no  artificial  picture  of  what  the  training  of  the  modern 
language  teacher  should  be  nor  does  it  seek  to  outline  in  eloquent  terms  any 
ideal  which  may  be  pleasant  to  contemplate  but  is  as  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  great  masses  of  our  teaching  candidates  as  the  cloud  pictures  in  the 
evening  sky.  What  it  has  sought  to  do  here  as  elsewhere  is  to  take  hold  of 
the  realities  of  the  situation.  It  recognizes  that  for  the  present  the  training 
of  the  prospective  teacher  of  modern  languages  as  well  as  of  any  other 
secondary  school  subject  is  in  the  main  limited  to  the  liberal  arts  college 
and  the  summer  session  of  a  graduate  school.  It  seeks  to  point  out  the 
ways  in  which  these  institutions  may  be  made  to  function  with  higher 
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efficiency  for  the  preparation  of  the  language  teacher  and  then  to  show 
the  paths  upon  which  this  preparation  can  and  should  be  broadened  and 
deepened  with  an  increasing  recognition  by  college  departments  and  state 
and  communal  authorities  of  the  complex  and  broad  requirements  which 
are  made  of  the  teacher  of  the  foreign  languages.  Such  a  realization  of 
responsibility  must  come  first  of  all  to  the  departmental  officers  in  the 
liberal  arts  colleges.  Their  recognition  of  objectives  and  of  the  necessity 
for  better  standards  can  speedily  make  itself  felt  on  their  own  under- 
graduate students  and  throughout  the  whole  administrative  organization. 
To  be  sure,  to  lift  the  standards  for  so  great  an  army  of  curriculum  subject 
teachers  will  be  a  slow  process  and  in  the  end  it  is  largely  dependent  on  a 
rise  in  our  national  culture.  It  cannot,  however,  go  forward  at  all  without 
the  concerted  effort  of  a  considerable  group  of  the  teaching  profession  who 
are  informed  of  the  situation  and  possessed  of  a  will  to  raise  the  level 
of  professional  training  in  the  next  generation. 
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Analysis  of  the  Canadian  reports.  —  For  convenience  of  distribution 
in  the  Dominion,  the  Canadian  Committee  found  it  desirable  to  include 
in  the  two  volumes  of  its  reports  several  of  the  special  investigations 
which  appeared  in  separate  numbers  of  this  series.  These  include  the 
material  on  tests  and  scales  and  some  experiments  on  problems  of  modern 
language  teaching,  likewise  the  annotated  bibliography.  These  will  be 
discussed  below  as  separate  volumes  of  the  joint  series. 

The  surveys  of  modern  language  instruction  in  Canada  which  corre- 
spond to  those  in  the  United  States  that  we  reported  in  Volumes  IV, 
XII  and  XIII  of  the  "Publications,"  discussed  above,  are  included  in 
Modern  Language  Instruction  in  Canada  (Volumes  VI  and  VII),  which 
also  contains  several  special  studies  carried  on  by  the  Canadian  Com- 
mittee. 

General  position  of  the  modern  languages  in  Canada.^  — ^  In  a  general 
introduction  the  report  calls  attention  to  the  recent  invasion  of  the  field 
of  pedagogy  by  quantitative  and  other  objective  forms  of  inquiry  and  the 
inevitable  collision  which  has  resulted  between  this  method  of  attack  on 
educational  problems  and  the  attitude  of  the  teacher,  who  is  wont  to  trust 
in  the  time  honored  procedures  and  devices  of  the  past.  In  appljdng  these 
objective  methods  for  the  first  time  to  foreign  language  teaching  the  Com- 
mittees have  been  obliged  to  create  basic  curriculum  material  and  a  reliable 
testing  apparatus.  Their  labors  have,  therefore,  necessarily  been  of  a 
pioneer  nature,  and  the  inquiry  will  have  reached  its  goal  if  it  shows  the 
paths  which  must  now  be  trodden  by  experimental  students  in  future 
years. 

The  demands  which  educational  psychologists  now  make  of  any  curric- 
ulum subject  involve  more  clearly  defined  aims  and  greatly  improved 
methods.  The  task  of  the  Committees  was  rendered  still  more  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  the  entire  subject  of  linguistics  is  now  undergoing  reor- 
ganization. Future  research  in  this  field  will  be  largely  on  a  psychological 
basis.  The  great  increase  in  the  school  population  requires  a  restudy  of  the 
curriculum  and  particularly  a  restudy  of  the  social  objectives  of  instruc- 
tion. This  means  that  the  modern  languages  must  prove  their  right  to 
continue  on  the  secondary  school  program,  a  demand  that  applies  with 

1  "A  Scientific  Survey,"  Modern  Language  Instruction  iri  Canada,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  xi-xlviii,  "Publications 
of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees  on  Modern  Languages,"  University  of  Toronto  Press  (1928). 
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especial  insistence  to  the  study  of  French  everywhere  outside  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

In  the  hght  of  these  prefatory  statements,  the  report  now  examines  the 
claim  of  the  modern  languages  to  a  place  on  the  curriculum.  It  sets 
forth  their  importance  as  instruments  for  cultural  enrichment  and  for 
social  uses,  as  in  science,  commerce  and  industry.  It  points  out  the 
modest  role  which  educationists  now  assign  to  transfer  values  from  one 
specific  field  of  study  to  another  and  the  critical  attitude  which  these 
scholars  therefore  take  toward  any  indirect  advantages  that  are  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  modern  language  study.  In  so  large  a  country  as 
Canada  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  same  objectives  will  have  validity 
everywhere  or  that  the  same  methods  can  be  used  with  success  under  all 
conditions.  There  is  especial  danger  that  the  reading  objective  may  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  meet  the  supposed  needs  of  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  Canadians  who  come  in  contact  with  non-English  speaking  persons 
in  Europe  and  Quebec. 

The  old  methods  of  teaching  borrowed  from  the  classics,  with  their 
stress  on  formal  grammar  and  their  employment  of  difficult  texts,  still 
prevail  in  Canada.  The  Committee  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the 
schools  will  make  a  more  useful  contribution  under  present  conditions 
by  stressing  reading  ability.  An  introductory  course  of  two  years  with  a 
maximum  of  reading  would  secure  for  the  pupils  the  capacity  to  read  the 
foreign  language  and  give  them  the  great  stimulus  to  continue  study 
which  comes  with  the  achievement  of  success.  The  attempt  to  teach  the 
spoken  language  under  impossible  conditions  and  the  practice  of  much 
purely  linguistic  analysis,  with  the  constant  use  of  translation,  have  failed 
to  produce  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  any  one  of  the  major  objectives  of 
modern  language  study.  They  have  brought  it  about  that  modern 
language  instruction  in  Canada  results  in  no  practical  value  to  students, 
except  in  the  case  of  advanced  students  at  the  universities. 

The  Committee  thus  sets  forth  on  the  basis  of  its  findings  the  general 
aspects  of  modern  language  teaching  in  Canada  and  the  development 
which  experiments  must  follow  if  they  would  lead  to  the  attainment  of 
worthwhile  objectives  by  the  schools.  It  faces  the  realities  of  the  present 
situation  and  calls  attention  to  the  present  lack  of  attainment  that  results 
from  the  use  of  conservative  methods  borrowed  from  the  classical  languages 
on  the  one  side  and  from  holding  up  to  pupils  and  public  the  glittering 
but  unattainable  objective  of  oral  mastery  on  the  other.  It  adds  a  few 
words  of  practical  advice  to  inexperienced  teachers.  They  are  warned 
against  senseless  drill  in  paradigms  and  urged  to  recognize  the  necessity 
of  widening  their  horizon  to  include  the  cultural  objectives  of  modern 
language  learning.  The  attainment  of  these,  as  well  as  of  other  objectives, 
depends  on  the  recognition  and  clear  definition  by  the  teacher  of  the  aims 
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of  his  work  and  the  stressing  of  these  in  his  classroom  practices.  Grammar 
must  be  taught  as  a  function  in  sentence  structure,  not  as  a  system  of  rules. 
The  ear  should  be  trained  by  dictation  and  other  practices.  Translation 
is  to  be  postponed  until  the  last  part  of  the  course,  when  training  in  this 
technique  may  be  given  in  preparation  for  the  final  written  examinations. 
The  report  then  suggests  a  brief  practical  bibliography,  which  includes  also 
phonographic  and  illustrative  material  and  achievement  tests. 

Recommendations  of  the  Committee.  —  The  foregoing  summary  of  the 
present  situation  of  modern  language  teaching  in  Canada  closes  with  a 
series  of  recommendations  to  school  and  university  authorities.  These 
traverse  again,  by  implication,  the  present  defects  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  the  lack  of  equipment  of  school  and  college  departments  and 
especially  the  lack  of  facilities  for  experimentation  in  modern  language 
teaching.  They  emphasize  especially  the  need  for  reform  in  the  present 
conservative  methods  of  instruction.  First  on  its  list  of  needs  the  Com- 
mittee puts  the  encouragement  of  research  and  experiment  by  teacher 
training  agencies  and  the  bringing  of  these  institutions  under  the  control 
of  university  departments  of  educational  research.  It  recommends  further 
the  establishment  of  a  laboratory  for  experimental  work  in  phonetics  and 
the  creation  of  modern  language  libraries  in  secondary  schools.  For  the 
professional  development  of  the  teachers  it  recommends  the  establishment 
of  a  modern  language  journal  and  the  building  up  through  this  means  of  a 
national  organization  of  modern  language  teachers  and  likewise  the  editing 
and  publishing  of  modern  language  texts  in  Canada.  It  also  calls  upon 
provincial  departments  of  education  to  establish  traveling  fellowships  for 
teachers  and  to  impose  a  requirement  that  teachers  have  an  adequate 
training  in  pronunciation  before  certifying  them.  It  asks  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  modern  language  inspectors  as  supervisors  in  cities  and  counties 
and  for  a  study  of  the  system  of  written  examinations  which  now  lays  such 
a  deadening  hand  on  the  proper  development  of  curriculum  and  method. 
In  respect  to  methods  of  instruction,  the  Committee  recommends  the  en- 
couragement of  oral  and  aural  training  in  the  schools,  but  urges  strongly 
the  transfer  of  emphasis  from  grammar  and  translation  to  reading  for 
comprehension  as  the  basic  ability  in  which  achievement  is  to  be  sought. 
In  arraying  its  arguments  for  this,  it  points  out  again  Canada's  linguistic 
isolation,  except  in  Quebec,  and  the  consequent  unfavorable  conditions 
surrounding  the  training  of  teachers  in  oral  proficiency  and  above  all 
the  fact  that  reading  for  comprehension  brings  more  lasting  value  to 
the  learner  than  the  cultivation  of  any  other  ability.  It  is  the  one  useful 
objective  of  modern  language  teaching  that  can  be  attained  by  the  great 
majority  of  Canadian  students  under  present  conditions. 
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A    GROUP    OF   SPECIAL    STUDIES 

The  effect  on  achievement  of  the  age  of  beginning  foreign  language 
study.^  —  One  of  the  most  important  problems  facing  the  teaching  of  the 
modern  languages  is  that  of  the  proper  age  of  beginning.  This  is  a  time- 
tried  question,  to  which,  of  course,  a  convincing  and  categorical  answer  can- 
not be  expected  without  much  further  investigation.  The  theory  previous- 
ly held  by  many  writers  that  an  early  beginning  brings  the  best  results 
has  recently  been  sharply  questioned  and  the  American  and  Canadian 
Committees  sought  to  throw  light  upon  the  problem  by  several  special 
studies  based  on  achievement  as  shown  by  their  tests.  Some  of  those 
that  are  included  in  the  Canadian  report  will  be  discussed  below  in  con- 
nection with  an  analysis  of  the  testing  results  and  need  not  be  anticipated 
here.  However,  one  special  study,  that  of  the  results  of  the  French  testing 
campaign  in  the  secondary  schools  of  England  was  made  by  the  Canadian 
investigators  and  does  not  appear  save  in  the  report  now  under  discussion. 
The  scores  of  three  groups  of  pupils  are  contrasted,  those  who  began 
French  in  the  English  secondary  school,  those  who  entered  these  institu- 
tions with  one  or  two  years  of  French  preparation  and  those  who  entered 
with  three  or  more  years.  The  results,  shown  in  tables  and  charts,  reveal 
that  by  the  end  of  four  and  a  half  years  the  group  which  began  in  secondary 
school  had  overcome  the  initial  advantages  of  the  other  two  groups  and 
the  norms  of  all  three  tended  to  be  the  same.  This  is  not  surprising,  since 
all  groups  had  the  same  objective  and  since  no  attempt  is  made  to  segregate 
the  three  classes  of  students  for  instruction  purposes,  as  might  conceivably 
be  done  by  administering  achievement  tests.  Thus  all  groups  move  along 
together  toward  the  same  final  examination. 

A  similar  analysis  was  made  of  achievement  scores  in  private  schools 
in  Canada,  in  order  to  compare  the  attainment  of  pupils  who  began  in  the 
preparatory  school  with  that  of  those  who  began  two  or  three  years  later 
in  the  high  school.  Here  the  same  tendencies  are  observable  as  in  England: 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  course  the  perform- 
ances of  the  two  groups  approach  the  same  point.  The  report  concludes 
that  the  experimental  evidence,  further  strengthened  from  the  records 
of  Canadian  private  schools,  shows  that  a  late  beginning  is  more  favorable 
for  achievement.  The  only  advantage  of  an  early  beginning  appears  in 
the  case  of  especially  bright  pupils,  who  may  thus  gain  a  year  in  matricu- 
lation into  college. 

An  analysis  of  the  scores  in  French  in  the  English  schools  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  shows  that,  except  in  free  composition,  the  early  advantage 
gained  by  four  or  five  years  of  elementary  school  French  disappears 

1  Modern  Language  Instrtiction  in  Canada,  "Publications  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees 
on  Modern  Languages,  University  of  Toronto  Press  (1928),  Vol.  VI,  pp.  442-467. 
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before  the  end  of  the  high  school  course.  As  will  be  pointed  out  below, 
however,  oral  and  aural  capacity  are  important  objectives  in  Quebec 
and  attainment  in  these  is  measured  only  indirectly  by  the  written  tests. 

Reviewing  all  of  the  evidence  available  in  the  various  reports,  the 
conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  a  later  beginning  is  more  desirable. 

Women  students  of  the  modem  languages.^  —  In  the  Canadian  uni- 
versities, the  preference  of  women  for  modern  foreign  language  study 
is  marked,  for  after  the  second  year  women  outnumber  men  in  a  ratio 
of  about  five  to  one  in  the  modern  language  classes.  This  phenomenal 
preponderance,  which  has  existed  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  is  more  marked 
in  the  honors  than  in  the  pass  courses.  The  report  shows  the  situation 
historically  for  the  University  of  Toronto  and  speculates  on  the  causes, 
which  it  ascribes  to  the  coincidence  of  the  opening  of  higher  studies  to 
women  with  the  general  expansion  of  modern  language  studies  and  to  the 
fact  that  language  teaching  in  Canadian  high  schools  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  women.  The  tendency  for  men  to  elect  courses  in  economics 
and  similar  subjects  and  for  women  to  enroll  in  language  courses  gains 
momentum  when  either  sex  finds  itself  in  a  pronounced  minority.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  schools  of  three  provinces,  —  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta,  —  the  enrollment  of  the  two  sexes  in  modern  language 
classes  is  practically  equal. 

Typical  errors  in  French  examination  papers. ^  —  A  highly  important 
question  for  the  modern  language  teacher  is  that  of  the  errors  most  com- 
monly made  by  his  students.  An  investigation  of  these  should  put  him 
in  possession  of  positive  data  for  diagnosis  and  improvement.  The 
Canadian  Committee  undertook  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  which 
included  the  scores  from  the  third  year  examinations  (grade  XI)  in  Mani- 
toba, the  middle  school  examinations  (fourth  year)  in  Ontario  and  the 
first  year  honor  examinations  (fifth  year)  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
In  each  case  the  errors  were  scored  in  percentages  based  on  the  total 
number  of  occurrences  in  the  paper  of  the  form  or  grammatical  construc- 
tion in  which  the  error  was  made.  As  the  report  points  out,  error  counts 
of  this  kind  can  become  really  intelligible  only  when  they  can  be  validated 
by  idiom  and  syntax  frequency  lists.  These  lists  will  reveal  the  real 
significance  of  the  items  that  are  liable  to  error,  since  the  latter  will  appear 
in  a  sequence  dependent  on  their  actual  usefulness  in  the  language. 

The  errors  occurring  in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty  Manitoba  papers 
are  presented  in  tabular  form  and  total  more  than  sixty  items.  They  run 
all  the  way  from  minor  mistakes  in  spelling  or  inflection  to  grave  errors  in 
syntax  and  idiom.    The  results  point  in  general  to  a  great  lack  of  accuracy 

1  Modern  Language  Instruction  in  Canada,  "Publications  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees 
on  Modern  Languages."    University  of  Toronto  Press  (1928)  Vol.  VI,  pp.  468-474. 
«  Ibid.,  pp.  475-489. 
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in  learning  —  and  in  teaching!  Especially  is  this  true  with  regard  to 
verbs,  which  make  up  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  unknown  or  half- 
known  words.  The  scores  show  an  urgent  need  of  minimum  vocabulary 
and  idiom  lists  in  preparation  for  the  matriculation  examination. 

In  the  Ontario  middle  schools  a  random  sampling  was  drawn  from 
a  group  of  more  than  four  hundred  composition  papers  containing  pas- 
sages translated  from  English  into  French.  These  were  representative  of 
the  achievement  of  Ontario  pupils  who  had  studied  French  for  four  years. 
The  error  count  for  the  first  year  honors  examination  at  Toronto  University 
was  made  from  papers  on  the  Canadian  Conunittee  French  grammar  test, 
which  was  included  in  that  examination.  The  pupils  taking  this  test  were 
from  the  Ontario  collegiate  institutes  and  high  schools  and  had  studied 
French  for  five  years. 

The  results  of  these  three  counts  are  given  in  tabular  form  in  per- 
centages, as  explained  above.  They  enable  the  reader  to  see  the  progress 
in  the  command  of  French  forms  and  syntax  by  pupils  with  three  years', 
four  years'  and  five  years'  experience  in  the  language.  While  the  report 
points  out  several  variables  that  may  have  affected  the  results,  the  general 
conclusions  are  nevertheless  reliable  and  enlightening  for  a  knowledge  of 
present  achievement  at  the  various  levels  of  instruction.  They  show,  in 
the  main,  a  lack  of  accuracy  in  learning  the  fundamentals  of  the  language 
and  a  marked  lack  of  progress  in  attaining  command  of  forms  and  locu- 
tions. 

THE    HISTORY    OF   MODERN   LANGUAGE    INSTRUCTION    IN    CANADA^ 

General  character  and  sources.  —  The  report  traces  in  detail  the  history 
of  the  modern  languages  in  eight  out  of  the  nine  provinces  in  the  Dominion. 
Unfortunately,  an  account  could  not  be  obtained  from  New  Brunswick. 
The  several  sketches  were  prepared  by  experts  in  provincial  educational 
history  and  are  drawn  from  archival  sources  and  from  published  material. 
They  lay  under  tribute  legislative  acts,  reports  and  instructions  issued  by 
the  various  ministries  of  education,  school  and  university  programs, 
historical  studies  and  articles  relating  to  phases  of  educational  history, 
syllabi  and  other  curriculum  prescriptions.  On  the  basis  of  this  rich 
documentary  source  material  the  authors  trace  the  development  of  modern 
language  studies  as  a  chapter  in  Canada's  educational  history.  The  re- 
port is  far  from  being  narrow  or  annalistic  but  draws  a  picture  of  modern 
language  teaching  through  a  century  and  a  half  as  a  part  of  national 
cultural  development.  The  early  efforts  of  the  settlers  to  transfer  European 
methods  of  instruction  to  this  continent,  the  struggle  to  develop  the 
modern  languages  as  curriculum  subjects  in  the  slowly  growing  schools 

'  Modern  Language  Instruction  in  Canada.  "Publications  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees 
on  Modern  Languages."     University  of  Toronto  Press  (1928)  Vol.  VII,  pp.  7-369. 
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and  colleges,  separated  in  many  cases  by  vast  stretches  of  uninhabited 
territory,  and  the  growth  of  national  habits  in  the  organization  and 
methods  of  instruction  are  passed  before  the  reader  in  a  review  that 
does  not  lack  colorful  detail.  The  non-Canadian  reader  will  find  here 
a  helpful  introduction  into  the  cultural  history  of  the  Dominion,  illus- 
trated from  educational  sources;  the  Canadian  will  follow  with  keen 
interest  the  struggles,  the  failures  and  successes  of  those  who  built  an 
important  part  of  his  national  educational  structure. 

Nova  Scotia.  —  The  early  Colonial  history  of  Nova  Scotia  was  one 
of  French  settlement  and  control  and  the  earliest  instruction  in  the  province 
was  carried  on  in  French  by  religious  fraternities.  After  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  Halifax  became  a  center  of  English  influence 
which  was  strengthened  by  the  immigration  of  New  England  loyalists. 
English  colleges  sprang  up  through  the  province  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  but  French  higher  institutions  also  came  into  being 
and  formed  centers  of  French  instruction.  Throughout  the  early  history 
of  the  provincial  universities,  the  ancient  languages  ruled  the  college 
program,  the  moderns  appearing  only  occasionally.  After  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  development  of  modern  language  study  is  then  traced 
in  the  programs  of  Dalhousie,  the  leading  university  of  the  province, 
which  expanded  from  a  modest  offering  of  French  and  German  in  1866 
to  the  present  full  equipment  of  courses  in  French,  German  and  Spanish. 

In  1844  free  public  schools  were  opened  in  Nova  Scotia  and  these 
were  likewise  dominated  by  the  classical  languages.  The  report  reviews 
the  admission  of  modern  language  instruction  into  these  and  its  growth 
as  shown  in  educational  reports  and  regulations.  Beginning  with  1895,  a 
sharp  advance  in  school  work  in  French  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  an 
outline  of  courses  in  modern  languages  required  for  matriculation  at  the 
universities.  Finally,  by  1908,  French  had  outstripped  Latin  in  the 
Nova  Scotia  schools.  In  recent  years  German  has  risen  to  higher  figures 
than  before  the  Great  War  and  Spanish  and  Gaelic  have  been  admitted  to 
the  public  high  schools  as  elective  subjects. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  —  About  ten  per  cent  of  the  public  schools 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  smallest  of  Canadian  provinces,  are  now 
Acadian  French.  These  schools  were  founded  a  hundred  years  ago,  with 
the  beginning  of  publicly  controlled  education  in  the  province,  and  for 
about  thirty  years  instruction  in  them  was  given  in  French  only.  Since 
1860  the  Acadian  schools  have  been  bilingual,  about  one-third  of  the 
school  time  being  given  to  French.  The  educational  organization  of  the 
province  has  always  had  an  interest  in  providing  opportunities  in  French 
for  English  speaking  pupils,  and  in  the  "grammar  schools"  (secondary 
schools),  which  were  regulated  by  statute  in  1863,  the  teachers  had  to 
be  capable  of  teaching  French.     The  administrative  interest  in  the  Ian- 
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guages,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  shared  by  the  pupils  in 
the  earher  period,  for  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  registration  in  French  was  very  small.  Then  it  began  to  take  a  more 
and  more  important  place  on  the  teacher  training  and  university  prepara- 
tory programs.  The  result  of  the  college  specifications  had  a  tonic  effect 
here  as  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1872  French  was  made  obligatory  for  entrance 
to  the  provincial  college  and  the  normal  school.  The  language  was  put 
on  the  program  of  practically  all  secondary  schools  in  the  province  and 
made  obligatory  for  all  candidates  for  teachers'  licenses.  The  Roman 
Catholic  diocesan  college,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1854,  has  a 
large  number  of  French  Canadian  and  Acadian  students,  whose  association 
with  their  English  speaking  colleagues  is  of  great  assistance  in  developing 
the  oral  work  of  the  latter.  The  grammar-translation  method  is  still 
in  vogue  almost  everywhere  in  the  province. 

Quebec.  —  The  report  discusses  only  the  English  schools  of  the  pro- 
vince, where  French  has  been  an  obligatory  subject  for  many  years.  In 
view  of  the  association  with  the  French  population,  the  educational 
authorities  have  sought  to  put  the  teaching  of  oral  French  on  an  efficient 
basis  and  the  recent  history  of  modern  language  instruction  in  the  high 
schools  has  been  the  story  of  a  gradual  progress  toward  this  goal. 

The  drive  against  the  grammar-translation  method  began  with  the 
invasion  of  the  natural  method  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  A  highly 
efficient  supervisor  of  French  training  was  appointed  in  Montreal  and  he 
introduced  the  Natural  methods  first  into  the  primary  grades,  and  then 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  provincial  normal  school,  set  about  train- 
ing teachers  for  the  oral  work  in  the  higher  schools,  into  which  the  new 
system  was  gradually  brought.  The  successful  results  of  this  plan  in 
Montreal  so  impressed  the  educational  authorities  that  in  1911  pro- 
vision was  made  to  extend  the  direct  methods  of  instruction  to  the  higher 
schools  in  the  rural  communities,  and  a  summer  school  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  French  was  organized  in  Montreal.  With  its  help  and 
the  stimulus  offered  by  issuing  certificates  of  special  training  in  French, 
the  number  of  trained  teachers  of  French  for  the  Montreal  and  the  rural 
schools  was  greatly  increased.  Finally,  in  1918,  a  special  supervisor  of 
French  teaching  was  also  appointed  for  the  English  schools  outside  of 
Montreal  and  the  teaching  of  oral  French  has  now  been  placed  on  a 
sound  basis  throughout  the  provinces.  The  final  examination  of  the 
schools  now  gives  fifty  per  cent  of  the  rnarks  in  French  for  the  oral  part 
of  the  examination. 

Ontario.  —  Two-thirds  of  the  historical  sketch  is  given  to  Ontario, 
the  largest  province  in  the  Dominion  and  the  one  which  shows  the  longest 
history  of  modern  language  teaching  and  the  most  diversified  program 
of  instruction.    The  discussion  is  detailed  and  has  an  importance  which 
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is  not  limited  to  the  modern  languages  but  throws  new  light  on  the  entire 
history  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum  in  the  province. 

The  account  opens  with  the  pioneer  private  schools  of  Upper  Canada, 
as  Ontario  was  formerly  called.  These  sprang  up  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  when  the  population  of  the  province  was  still  dwelling  in  a  few 
settlements  scattered  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Niagara  River.  The  curriculum  was  mainly  classical,  though  as  early 
as  1815  French  was  introduced  into  two  schools  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Strachan,  who  as  president  of  the  provincial  Board  of  Education 
included  the  subject  in  a  program  of  studies  which  he  drew  up  for  the 
"grammar  schools."  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however, 
French  made  little  progress  in  these  schools,  which  provided  at  that  time 
for  secondary  education  in  Upper  Canada.  Wherever  the  language  ap- 
peared, its  inclusion  seems  to  have  been  merely  transient  and  in  response 
to  the  needs  of  individual  pupils.  The  masters  of  the  grammar  schools 
were  trained  for  the  most  part  in  England,  where  as  yet  no  opportunity 
was  offered  for  preparation  in  French.  In  the  academies  and  private 
schools  the  language  seems  to  have  played  a  more  important  part.  With 
the  opening  of  Upper  Canada  College  in  1829,  French  came  into  its  curric- 
ulum with  five  years  of  instruction,  although  not  yet  on  a  parity  with  the 
classics  or  mathematics.  The  report  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  struggle  which  went  on  for  many  years  to  secure  full  standing  for 
the  modern  languages  against  the  tyranny  of  the  classics. 

A  new  situation  arose  in  1854,  when  the  legal  regulation  of  the  grammar 
schools  took  place  and  with  it  the  adoption  of  a  more  unified  program. 
This  included  French  as  an  elective  subject,  the  courses  beginning  in  the 
third  year  and  extending  through  three  years.  Grammar  held  the  central 
position  and  classical  French  authors  made  up  the  reading  texts.  After 
1850  the  language  made  such  rapid  progress  that  by  1864  French  pupils 
formed  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  registration  in  the  grammar  schools. 
So  rapid  was  its  development  in  these  years  that  the  defenders  of  classical 
education  became  seriously  alarmed  and  by  a  clever  piece  of  legislation  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  the  advance  of  the  modern  language  for  several  years. 

German  made  its  first  appearance  on  the  curriculum  of  Upper  Canada 
College  in  1842,  and  appears  here  and  there  on  grammar  school  programs 
but  was  not  formally  authorized  in  the  secondary  schools  until  1871. 
A  chair  in  German  was  established  in  University  College  in  1853,  and 
not  long  afterwards  the  subject  was  placed  on  the  matriculation  examina- 
tions. German  immigrants  from  Pennsylvania  had  been  established  in 
Upper  Canada  early  in  its  history  and  these  were  joined  by  numerous 
immigrants  from  Germany  after  the  second  decade  of  the  century.  Schools 
for  German  teachers  were  set  up  in  the  German  townships. 

The  report  gives  interesting  data  on  the  teaching  of  French  in  the 
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grammar  schools  from  1852  onward,  drawn  from  unpublished  reports 
of  school  inspectors.  Ollendorff's  and  Fasquelle's  grammars,  with  their 
tiresome  repetitions,  dominated  the  classroom  and  the  student  was  in- 
troduced to  French  reading  through  Voltaire's  Charles  XII  and  Cor- 
neille's  Horace.  About  one-third  of  the  teachers  were  trained  in  provincial 
universities;  more  than  one-third  were  without  college  degrees.  Formal 
grammar  was  the  chief  concern  of  teacher  and  inspector. 

The  Act  of  1871  is  a  milestone  in  modern  language  teaching  in  Ontario 
as  in  the  history  of  secondary  education  there  generally.  The  grammar 
schools  were  now  rebaptized  as  "high  schools"  and  put  on  a  sound  economic 
basis.  French  and  German  were  given  a  place  on  the  program,  although 
their  parity  with  the  classical  languages  was  not  yet  recognized.  At 
the  same  time  the  school  administration  adopted  a  practice,  which  has 
more  or  less  prevailed  ever  since,  of  prescribing  a  single  textbook  for  each 
course,  without  options.  The  grading  of  the  courses  was  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  an  elementary  reader,  but  grammar  was  left  in  solitary 
possession  of  the  first  year.  German  was  now  regularly  admitted  to  the 
program.  As  many  of  the  schools  were  still  one-teacher  schools,  pre- 
paration of  the  teachers  in  both  French  and  German  was  for  the  most 
part  very  defective. 

In  1876  the  high  school  course  was  divided  in  half,  with  a  uniform 
intermediate  examination.  Modern  languages  were  now  put  on  complete 
parity  with  the  classics  in  the  high  schools,  but  the  ancient  tradition  still 
prevailed  in  the  collegiate  institutes,  which  were  bound  by  a  hard  and  fast 
program  of  Latin  and  Greek.  However,  in  1882  this  last  citadel  of  classical 
superiority  was  forced  to  yield.  The  University  of  Toronto  still  main- 
tained the  preeminence  of  Greek  and  Latin  by  giving  a  premium  to  these 
subjects  on  the  matriculation  examinations.  Modern  authors  now  began 
to  be  admitted  among  the  French  school  texts.  The  modern  spirit  had 
indeed  so  far  invaded  the  schools  that  by  1881  French  passed  Latin 
in  the  total  number  of  students  registered  and  the  following  year  German 
passed  Greek,  German  was  now  taught  in  more  than  half  the  schools  of 
the  province. 

As  regards  achievement  in  the  languages,  the  complaint  began  to 
be  heard  that  reading  ability  was  not  sufficiently  stressed.  This  familiar 
charge  was  met,  however,  by  the  equally  familiar  claim  that  certain 
indirect  advantages  were  derived  from  the  study  of  the  modern  languages, 
such  as  increased  power  in  English,  linguistic  discipline  and  historical 
knowledge.  Already,  however,  a  strong  protest  was  rising  against  over- 
emphasis on  theoretical  grammar  and  a  call  was  heard  for  more  extensive 
reading.  The  lack  of  correlation  between  knowledge  of  the  rules  and 
the  ability  to  apply  them  was  being  noted  and  wide  variations  in  achieve- 
ment among  the  schools  excited  forceful  criticism. 
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The  two  decades  following  1883  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  modern  lan- 
guage specialist  in  the  Ontario  schools.  The  clarion  call  of  Victor  for 
a  new  realism  in  teaching  the  living  languages,  which  had  echoed  through 
western  Europe  and  the  United  States,  was  also  heard  in  Canada.  A 
system  of  practice  teaching  was  introduced  into  certain  collegiate  insti- 
tutes in  an  effort  to  train  special  departmental  teachers  for  the  secondary- 
schools,  and  these  courses  were  affiliated  after  1889  with  a  "School  of 
Pedagogy"  in  Toronto  for  a  methodological  training  in  special  subjects. 
This  was  followed  in  1894  by  the  incorporation  of  the  university  honors 
course  into  the  requirements  as  a  prerequisite  for  departmental  specialists 
and  by  1900  the  number  of  modern  language  specialists  had  risen  to  nearly 
one-fourth  of  all  teacher  candidates  in  modern  languages.  As  a  result 
of  this  growth  of  professional  feeling  among  teachers,  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  of  Ontario  had  come  into  existence  in  1886,  coincident 
with  the  rise  of  similar  organizations  in  Germany,  the  United  States  and 
England,  and  this  movement  gave  unity  and  solidity  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Ontario  teachers  for  the  professional  improvement  of  language  teaching. 
The  organization  immediately  opened  a  discussion  of  questions  of  method 
and  began  to  exert  pressure  for  a  revision  of  the  central  examination  and 
for  modernizing  the  list  of  required  texts.  The  inclusion  of  sight  transla- 
tion passages  in  the  general  matriculation  examinations  of  Toronto 
University  in  1890  was  one  of  the  early  successes  which  attended  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  modern  language  teachers,  and  by  1900  the  old-type 
of  formal  grammar  question  had  all  but  disappeared  from  the  matricula- 
tion examinations.  Since  the  early  1880's  the  teachers  of  the  province  had 
felt  more  and  more  the  burden  of  the  multiferous  university  matriculation 
examinations  and  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  which  professionally  minded 
teachers  now  exerted,  these  tests  were  gradually,  coordinated  under  a 
central  board,  representing  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  so  that  finally  a  single  university  matriculation  ex- 
amination in  French  and  German  emerged  as  a  standard  for  admission 
to  the  higher  institutions. 

The  examinations  have  always  been  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  pro- 
gressive modern  language  teachers  in  Ontario.  They  have  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  teaching  practices  and  have  tied  the  hands  of  the  teacher 
in  his  effort  to  bring  his  pupils  to  actual  achievement  in  reading,  speaking 
and  writing.  They  have  especially  blocked  the  way  toward  oral  and  aural 
capacities,  which  have  been  neglected  in  consequence  of  a  lack  of  any 
test  of  achievement  in  these  fields. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  progress  went  on  in  the  direction  of  greater 
freedom  for  a  more  liberal  training.  The  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  Eraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar  in  1891  and  of  the  new  edition 
in  1906  set  up  milestones  in  the  history  of  modern  language  teaching 
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in  Canada,  as  indeed  on  this  entire  continent.  Although  a  great  im- 
provement on  its  predecessors,  this  work  was  of  an  essentially  conservative 
type,  a  fact  that  perhaps  helped  toward  its  wide  distribution  throughout 
English  speaking  lands. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  powerful  influence  exerted  on  modern 
language  teaching  by  the  university  matriculation  requirements.  Enroll- 
ment in  the  modern  languages  has  risen  and  fallen  in  direct  response  to 
their  position  in  the  university  syllabus.  It  was  due  to  this  cause  that 
German  reached  a  peak  of  enrollment  in  the  province  in  1898  and  fell 
off  sharply  thereafter  as  a  result  of  its  being  brought  into  competition 
with  French,  the  traditional  language  of  the  provincial  schools. 

The  strong  centralization  of  educational  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Education  has  given  to  the  regulations  issued  by  that 
department  a  determining  character  in  shaping  modern  language  courses. 
This  influence  has  been  exerted  most  strongly  through  requirements 
for  the  training  of  teacher  candidates.  A  reorganization  of  the  secondary 
school  curriculum  in  1904  followed  the  trend  of  the  times  in  giving  a 
greater  emphasis  to  work  in  English,  history  and  mathematics.  This 
broke  down  the  essentially  linguistic  character  of  secondary  education 
but  did  not  affect  the  modern  languages  unfavorably  on  account  of  the 
university  matriculation  requirements.  A  syllabus  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  1904  is  very  definite  in  its  specifications  and  favors  strongly  the 
direct  method  of  instruction.  In  general,  the  requirements  then  put 
forth  remain  in  force  to  the  present  day. 

The  report  traces  in  an  interesting  discussion,  illustrated  by  tables 
and  graphs,  the  effect  of  the  Great  War  on  modern  language  teaching. 
German  fell  off  sharply,  although  not  so  disastrously  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  French  rose  correspondingly  in  enrollment.  In  1923  the 
percentage  of  high  school  students  of  German  was  smaller  than  in  1871. 
Spanish  was  given  a  legal  status  in  the  schools  in  1917  and  hopes  ran 
high  among  its  advocates,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  the 
schools.  Italian  was  admitted  to  the  program  shortly  after  Spanish, 
but  in  1926-27  it  was  taught  in  only  one  school. 

The  report  points  out  the  gratifying  progress  which  has  been  made  since 
the  War  in  the  training  of  teachers  through  the  estabhshment  of  the 
School  of  Education  at  Toronto  and  the  adoption  of  a  regulation  in  1920-21 
restricting  public  school  teaching  certificates  of  the  first  class  to  holders 
of  university  degrees.  The  setting  up  of  summer  courses  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  also  contributed  to  this  forward  movement,  which  has 
received  further  backing  from  the  Ontario  Modern  Language  Association, 
now  a  section  of  the  provincial  educational  association.  A  new  vista 
opened  for  modern  language  teaching,  as  for  all  secondary  school  sub- 
jects, through  the  phenomenal  rise  in  enrollment  after  the  War.     This 
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led  to  new  regulations,  put  into  effect  in  1922,  increasing  the  number 
of  elective  subjects  in  the  curriculum  and  shortening  the  high  school 
course  from  six  to  five  years.  In  addition,  the  compulsory  school  age 
was  raised  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  and  certain  changes  were  made  in  the 
examination  system  which  were  calculated  to  swell  still  further  the  flood 
of  secondary  school  pupils.  The  report  holds  that  the  result  of  these 
administrative  changes  has  not  been  to  produce  a  system  of  secondary 
education  complete  in  itself,  but  that  the  courses  remain  oriented  as 
before  in  the  direction  of  the  matriculation  examinations.  The  growth 
of  French  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  secondary  school 
population,  and  in  1926 — ^27  the  enrollment  in  this  subject  amounted  to 
five-sixths  of  all  secondary  students.  The  effect  of  the  admission  of 
this  unselected  mass  of  students  has  been  to  hold  achievement  at  a  re- 
latively low  level.  The  discussion  is  illustrated  here  by  detailed  tables 
showing  the  continuous  rise  in  French  since  1904  and  the  corresponding 
fall  in  German  since  1915.  In  conclusion  the  report  finds  that  curriculum 
and  methods  have  changed  but  little  in  the  past  quarter  century.  Due 
to  the  influence  of  the  examinations,  the  grammar-translation  method 
still  holds  sway,  with  a  disheartening  effect  on  teacher  and  pupil.  Changes 
have  taken  place  in  grammars  and  readers,  but  the  authors  prescribed 
for  reading  have  held  their  own  now  for  a  generation.  Of  the  nine  texts 
read  in  the  four  French  and  German  courses  in  1929,  four  have  not  been 
changed  since  1897! 

The  account  of  modern  language  teaching  which  we  have  just  traversed 
is  a  unique  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  languages  on  this  continent. 
Indeed,  one  may  go  further  and  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
story  of  no  curriculum  subject  in  the  western  world  has  laid  under  tribute 
such  a  wealth  of  sources  nor  organized  its  material  in  a  more  skillful 
and  sympathetic  manner.  In  more  than  two  hundred  pages  we  follow 
the  rise  of  French  and  German  through  all  stages,  from  the  first,  hesitant 
beginnings  in  the  private  grammar  schools  of  the  Colonial  loyalists  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  their  northern  tributaries  through  the  long  battle 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  classics  and  the  conservatism  of  law  giver 
and  administrator  to  the  point  where  the  modern  languages  attained  full 
citizenship  on  the  school  program  and  in  the  case  of  French,  advanced 
to  the  first  position  in  numbers.  We  measure  the  forces  which  among  an 
essentially  conservative  and  culture  loving  people  have  held  the  modern 
languages  in  leash  by  means  of  the  ritualism  of  written  examinations 
imposed  by  state  and  university  authority.  Not  yet  freed  from  this 
formalistic  control,  the  teaching  of  French  suddenly  finds  itself  the  victim 
of  an  unexpected  number  of  students  and  has  now  to  begin  a  battle  for 
the  maintenance  of  fair  standards  by  enlisting  new  devices  for  selecting 
pupils  and  new  methods  of  instruction  and  testing. 
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Ontario  Universities.  —  The  study  of  the  modern  languages  in  the 
Ontario  universities  began  with  their  foundation  and  has  kept  pace 
with  their  growth.  The  course  has  been  four  full  years  in  length  from 
an  early  date  and  has  been  organized  on  formal  lines  to  include  carefully 
graded  material.  The  students  who  have  passed  the  matriculation  ex- 
aminations set  by  central  authority  are  taken  by  deliberate  stages  through 
four  years  of  linguistic  and  literary  study  to  a  point  where  they  are  intro- 
duced to  the  history  and  philology  of  the  language  and  to  the  literature 
of  older  periods  in  the  original. 

The  report  traces  the  rise  of  modern  language  instruction  in  the  four 
colleges  of  Toronto  University  and  in  Queens  and  Western  Ontario 
universities.  Of  these  institutions,  University  College,  Toronto,  has  had 
the  longest  history.  The  development  of  the  modern  languages  there, 
since  it  offers  a  more  complete  picture  than  elsewhere,  is  characteristic 
for  the  various  stages  through  which  the  study  of  these  subjects  passed 
and  may  be  presented  as  representative  of  all. 

While  University  College  opened  for  students  in  1843,  the  first  professor 
of  modern  languages  was  not  appointed  until  ten  years  later.  A  dis- 
tinction between  the  pass  and  honors  grades  was  adopted  from  the  begin- 
ning and  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  history  of  modern  languages 
in  this  and  other  Ontario  institutions.  The  account  of  the  development  of 
modern  language  instruction  at  University  College  is  based  in  part  on 
a  study  of  the  files  of  examination  papers,  which  tell  a  story  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  related  of  the  schools.  Beginning  with  a  rigid  grammar- 
translation  method  of  instruction,  with  reading  from  classical  texts, 
the  course  underwent  a  gradual  modification  after  1870  through  the 
introduction  of  elementary  readers  and  somewhat  later,  through  the 
inclusion  of  a  modest  amount  of  nineteenth  century  material.  Transla- 
tion from  English  into  the  foreign  language  played  a  large  part  in  the 
earlier  days  and  free  composition,  for  the  most  part  on  abstract  themes, 
appeared  in  the  higher  years. 

After  1880  formal  grammar  questions  began  to  disappear  and  the 
courses  became  more  and  more  definitely  graded.  Phonetics  made  its 
appearance  in  1895 — 96  and  sight  translation  came  into  favor,  then 
fell  into  disuse  and  then  reappeared.  In  the  main,  courses  and  methods 
changed  little  as  the  years  went  by,  although  the  examinations  show  a 
considerable  range  of  variation  in  number  and  difficulty.  The  Great  War 
brought  an  interest  in  historical  and  cultural  material  and  the  first  com- 
prehension test  appeared  in  1927. 

Conservatism  and  solid  scholastic  values  marked  the  German  as  well 
as  the  French  courses.  In  German,  nineteenth  century  literature  comes 
into  vogue  more  slowly  and  formalistic  grammatical  questions  yield  more 
gradually  than  in  French.    Italian  and  Spanish  were  established  as  four- 
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year  courses  before  1900.  As  graduate  subjects  they  have  in  recent 
years  developed  an  extended  program  of  courses  and  an  increasing  regis- 
tration in  University  College. 

The  training  of  teachers  in  Ontario.  —  As  has  been  noted  above,  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  and  observation  in  teacher  training  began  in  the 
Province  in  1885  in  the  collegiate  institutes  and  were  then  developed 
through  the  School  of  Pedagogy  and  Faculties  of  Education  at  Toronto 
and  Queens  and  have  finally  been  centered  under  the  Ontario  School 
of  Education.  Courses  in  methods  rose  in  these  teacher  training  institu- 
tions side  by  side  with  curriculum  subject  courses.  After  1917  the  De- 
partment of  Education  restricted  first  class  certificates  for  secondary 
school  teachers  to  those  who  had  graduated  from  a  British  university, 
an  important  step  and  one  which  insures  to  these  modern  language  teachers 
a  minimum  of  five  years  of  work  in  the  subject  matter  of  their  specialty. 
Nevertheless  the  report  points  out  that  a  grading  of  French  teacher 
candidates  in  1927-28  showed  that  only  one-half  were  better  than  "fair" 
in  the  mastery  of  their  subject.  It  is  of  great  importance,  however,  that 
each  teacher  candidate  has  the  opportunity  to  teach  from  forty  to  fifty 
practice  lessons  in  the  University  of  Toronto  schools  or  the  Ontario 
collegiate  institutes.  A  great  stimulus  has  been  given  to  teacher  prepara- 
tion by  the  establishment  of  a  summer  session  of  the  school  of  Education 
in  Quebec. 

The  prairie  provinces.  —  The  three  provinces  lying  between  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia  have  a  relatively  brief  educational  history.  In 
each  the  provincial  university  arose  about  the  same  time  with  the  public 
schools  and  has  exercised  through  its  matriculation  examinations  the 
same  determining  influence  on  the  progress  of  secondary  education  as  we 
have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  Ontario.  In  all  three  provinces  French  be- 
came a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  school  and  university  at  an  early  date 
and  German  followed,  although  enlisting  a  much  smaller  number  of 
students.  In  all  three  the  rise  of  school  and  university  curricula  occurred 
at  a  time  when  the  battle  of  the  modern  languages  with  the  classics  for 
equal  recognition  had  already  been  fought  and  won. 

Manitoba  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  and  the  history  of  French  teaching 
there  extends  back  into  the  early  life  of  its  academies.  The  first  com- 
plete high  school  taught  the  language  in  the  early  1880's  and  it  was  also 
found  on  the  program  of  the  collegiate  institutes  at  the  same  period. 
The  first  modern  language  specialist  came  into  the  school  system  in  1891. 
After  1905,  when  the  high  schools  began  to  expand  with  great  rapidity, 
the  French  enrollment  mounted  rapidly.  The  combined  teachers'  and 
matriculation  examination  smoothed  the  path  of  the  modern  languages 
after  1913.  As  a  result  of  the  War  an  effort  was  made  in  1917-18  to 
reorganize  Franch  instruction  with  an  increased  emphasis  on  oral  training. 
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but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful  on  account  of  a  lack  of  training  by  the 
teachers  and  a  consequent  want  of  sympathy  on  their  part  with  this 
innovation.  The  first  junior  high  school  was  established  in  1917-18 
and  the  type  is  expanding  in  the  province,  but  has  not  brought  the  ex- 
pected advantages  to  French  study  there  any  more  than  in  the  United 
States  on  account  of  a  defective  liaison  between  the  junior  high  school 
courses  in  French  and  those  in  the  senior  school.  German  is  found  prac- 
tically nowhere  except  in  the  Winnipeg  schools,  but  in  the  university, 
where  professional  interests  are  strong,  it  has  made  great  strides  in  regis- 
tration since  the  War.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Icelandic  and  Swedish 
have  been  put  on  a  parity  with  German  and  French  in  the  university 
examinations. 

Saskatchewan  introduced  French  and  German  with  its  first  union 
school  (combined  elementary  and  secondary)  in  1892  and  in  1897  these 
languages  were  formally  incorporated  into  the  high  school  program. 
Due  to  the  presence  of  a  considerable  French  speaking  population  in 
the  province,  provision  was  made  for  the  teaching  of  French  in  English 
elementary  schools  wherever  the  taxpayers  favor  it.  It  is  no  doubt  due 
to  this  vital  relationship  with  French  in  the  province  that  the  language 
is  so  widely  taught  in  all  the  public  secondary  schools,  where  nearly  all 
students  were  enrolled  in  French  courses  in  1926-27.  In  the  French  speak- 
ing districts  there  are  one  hundred  elementary  schools  and  here  French 
appears  as  the  language  of  instruction,  but  elsewhere  it  is  of  slight  im- 
portance in  the  elementary  grades.  Despite  the  active  interest  in  the 
living  language,  the  university  matriculation  examinations  wield  a  power- 
ful influence  on  school  practices  and  the  schools  cultivate  in  consequence 
the  grammar-translation  method.  German  has  been  taught  at  the  uni- 
versity since  1910,  but  scarcely  appears  in  the  schools. 

In  Alberta  French  appeared  early  in  the  missionary  schools  and  came 
on  the  program  of  the  public  schools  when  education  was  brought  directly 
under  provincial  control  in  1890-91.  At  first  the  work  followed  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  university  requirements  in  Manitoba  and  Ontario. 
In  Alberta  also  the  War  brought  a  great  stimulus  toward  oral  training 
in  French.  An  oral  matriculation  examination  was  prescribed  for  teachers, 
which  had  an  equal  value  with  the  authors'  paper,  but  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministration and  opposition  among  the  teachers  brought  an  end  to  this 
experiment  in  1922.  The  junior  high  school  type  made  its  entry  at  Edmon- 
ton, but  its  future  development  in  the  province  is  uncertain.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta,  which  was  established  in  1908,  offers  both  French  and 
German.  It  took  an  interesting  step  forward  in  developing  courses  in 
French  Canadian  literature,  due  in  part  to  the  presence  of  a  large 
French  community,  which  has  also  been  served  by  a  French  Jesuit 
college. 
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British  Columbia.  —  The  westernmost  province  of  the  Dominion  put 
French  on  the  program  of  its  first  high  school.  This  was  established  in 
1876.  Its  colleges  have  been  affiliated  with  McGill  University  and  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  liberalize  the  matriculation  examinations  in  ac- 
cordance with  Quebec  practices.  This  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on 
school  methods  in  reducing  the  tendency  toward  formalistic  grammatical 
practice.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  high  school  teachers  of  the 
province  are  graduates  of  British  universities  and  a  growing  professional 
spirit  among  them  is  shown  by  the  activity  of  the  provincial  teachers 
federation.  There  has  never  been  any  question  of  the  parity  between  the 
modern  languages  and  the  classics  in  British  Columbia.  The  province 
has  considerable  interest  in  the  junior  high  school  type  and  modern  lan- 
guage teachers  entertain  hopes  that  its  development  may  lead  to  an 
earlier  age  of  beginning  these  languages. 

THE    PRESENT   SITUATION 

Enrollment.^  —  In  Canada  the  trend  of  educational  development 
has  placed  a  strong  centralization  of  control  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial 
ministries  of  education.  This  enables  these  educational  authorities 
to  bring  together  full  statistics  for  the  schools.  The  Investigators  of 
the  Canadian  Committees  on  Modern  Languages  were  thus  in  a  position 
to  secure  figures  of  enrollment  on  a  broad  basis.  In  addition  to  these 
official  sources  of  information,  the  Committee  distributed,  as  will  be 
seen  below,  a  questionnaire  to  the  high  schools  throughout  the  Dominion 
and  thus  was  able  to  throw  further  light  on  phases  of  modern  language 
teaching  which  are  not  covered  in  the  returns  made  each  year  by  the 
schools  to  the  ministries  of  the  several  provinces.  In  some  respects  the 
figures  obtained  from  these  two  sources  failed  to  agree,  the  most  notable 
divergences  affecting  the  totals  of  registration  in  the  modern  languages. 
Here  the  responses  to  the  high  school  questionnaire  showed  considerably 
higher  percentages  of  French  students  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes  than  those  which  appeared  on  the  provincial  records. 
This  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  schools  returning 
the  Committees'  questionnaires  represent  a  larger  proportion  of  urban 
schools,  where  the  modern  language  enrollment  is  relatively  greater  than 
in  the  rural  institutions.  In  addition  to  gathering  figures  on  enrollment 
for  the  schools,  the  Committee  likewise  secured  information  directly 
from  the  university  registrars.  The  assembly  of  statistics  through  official 
and  unofficial  channels  was  also  extended  to  cover  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  and  brought  data  regarding  their  numbers,  professional  qualifica- 
tions and  class  time  distribution  as  well  as  concerning  the  length  of  class 
periods  and  the  number  of  these  per  week. 

1  "Statistics,"  Op.  cit.,  pp.  370-410. 
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The  returns  from  official  sources  are  tabulated,  with  percentages,  and 
may  be  studied  in  detail  together  with  those  from  the  high  school  ques- 
tionnaire. They  cover  French,  German  and  Latin  in  the  high  schools 
and  collegiate  institutes  as  well  as  in  the  continuation  schools  in  all  the 
provinces  where  these  types  are  to  be  found.  The  official  records  enabled 
the  Committee  to  publish  figures  not  only  for  the  year  of  the  inquiry, 
1926,  but  for  1921,  1924  and  1925,  and  in  a  good  many  cases  the  statistics 
for  1905  and  1911  are  also  given  as  a  basis  for  comparison.  The  figures  are 
analyzed  for  the  several  years  of  study  and  for  placement  in  the  grades.    -^ 

Only  a  few  of  the  most  general  features  of  the  exhaustive  report  can 
be  considered  here.  The  total  enrollment  in  French  in  the  schools  of  six 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  was  officially  reported  as  slightly  over  80,000 
in  1925,  which  was  about  seventy  per  cent  of  all  the  secondary  school 
pupils  enrolled  in  these  provinces.  The  returns  from  the  high  schools 
to  the  Committee,  however,  covered  all  the  nine  provinces  and  showed 
for  1926  a  French  enrollment  of  approximately  94,000.  The  German 
enrollment  is  small,  only  a  little  over  two  per  cent  of  the  total  high  school 
registration.  Approximately  sixty  per  cent  of  the  French  pupils  and 
three-fourths  of  all  the  German  are  found  in  Ontario.  Latin  occupies 
about  fifty-five  per  cent  of  all  secondary  school  students.  Spanish  is 
of  small  importance  quantitatively,  appearing  only  on  the  program  of 
seven  schools  in  Ontario.  Italian  was  not  offered  in  the  year  of  the 
survey. 

The  divergences  among  the  several  provinces  are  interesting.  As 
might  be  expected,  Quebec,  for  which  only  the  figures  from  the  English 
schools  are  shown,  reports  all  of  its  secondary  school  pupils  in  French 
classes  and  this  is  also  true  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  two  other 
maritime  provinces  likewise  return  high  figures  for  French.  The  ratio 
then  decreases  somewhat  as  one  goes  westward,  where  Alberta  shows  the 
lowest  interest  in  the  language.  Nova  Scotia  reports  the  only  schools 
east  of  the  Ontario  border  teaching  German,  and  the  German  students  in 
this  province  form  a  higher  percentage  of  the  whole  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Dominion.  Latin  is  somewhat  more  popular  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West. 

The  length  of  the  French  course  vaiies  from  three  to  five  years.  The 
schools  offering  a  shorter  course  than  three  years  are  insignificant  in 
number.  Only  in  Quebec  and  Saskatchewan  is  four  years  the  prevailing 
type.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  Ontario  schools  have  a  five-year 
course. 

The  problem  of  discontinuance  plays  by  no  means  so  large  a  role  in 
the  Dominion  as  in  the  United  States.  As  a  whole,  nearly  one-third 
of  all  Canada's  pupils  who  begin  French  carry  on  into  the  third  year 
of  study.     The  showing  in  Ontario,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  five- 
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year  course  prevails,  is  particularly  noteworthy,  for  more  than  one-fourth 
of  its  French  beginners  continues  into  the  fourth  year.  A  survey  of 
the  Ontario  figures  of  French  enrollment  in  comparison  with  those  showing 
the  annual  discontinuance  of  attendance  in  the  upper  years  of  high  school 
indicates  that  dropping  out  of  school  accounts  for  nearly  all  of  the  loss 
in  French  registration.  Manitoba  carries  three-fourths  of  its  French 
beginners  into  the  third  year!  Alberta  on  the  other  hand  offers  more 
nearly  the  picture  with  which  we  became  familiar  in  discussing  the  problem 
of  discontinuance  in  the  United  States,  for  here  more  than  ninety  per  cent 
of  all  French  pupils  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  and  second  years.  In  gen- 
eral Latin  shows  throughout  the  Dominion  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  than 
the  modern  languages. 

The  number  of  class  periods  varies  through  a  wide  range  in  the  several 
provinces  and  school  types,  but  five  periods  a  week  seems  the  figure 
most  numerously  represented.  A  similar  variety  of  practice  applies  to  the 
length  of  the  class  period,  but  here,  Ontario,  with  a  period  of  thirty- 
five  to  thirty-seven  minutes,  offers  a  median  picture.  In  general  the 
actual  teaching  time  per  week  seems  to  vary  inversely  with  the  size  of  the 
school,  the  more  sparsely  settled  provinces,  having  the  smaller  schools, 
apparently  devote  less  time  per  week  to  the  modern  language.  The  ten- 
dency is  also  observable  to  lengthen  the  time  of  instruction  in  the  later 
years  of  study. 

The  variations  in  enrollment  in  the  five  year  period  preceding  1926 
are  nowhere  important,  except  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  all  foreign  lan- 
guage interest  has  strengthened  during  this  era.  Since  1921  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia  have  shown  some  tendency  to  lose  French  students 
in  relation  to  the  general  school  population,  while  Saskatchewan  has 
registered  progressive  increases. 

In  the  six  universities  that  were  tabulated  the  increases  in  total  French 
registration  have  been  marked  during  the  past  decade.  An  encouraging 
feature  of  the  situation  is  found  in  a  relative  increase  of  enrollment  in 
the  fourth  year  of  study.  German  has,  as  might  be  expected,  shown  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  upper  years  as  compared  with  1916.  On  the  other 
hand,  Latin  has  shown  a  tendency  to  decrease  relatively  since  the  War 
in  all  years  except  the  fourth. 

Certain  features  of  the  Canadian  enrollment  report  will  be  of  especial 
interest  to  the  reader  of  these  pages  who  has  examined  the  national  and 
regional  summaries  for  the  United  States.  Among  these  are  the  high 
percentage  of  French  students  and  the  relatively  long  courses  in  the 
modern  languages,  due  no  doubt  to  the  stabilizing  influence  of  the  uni- 
versity matriculation  examinations  which  is  felt  even  in  the  prairie  pro- 
vinces, where  the  expansion  of  the  secondary  schools  has  been  most 
rapid.    This  influence  seems  also  to  have  kept  the  rate  of  discontinuance 
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surprisingly  low,  even  in  the  Ontario  cities,  where  there  has  been  a  sharp 
rise  in  secondary  school  registration  since  the  World  War, 

Conditions  and  practices.^  —  A  considerable  part  of  the  report  is  devoted 
to  an  intensive  canvass  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  modern  lan- 
guage teaching  throughout  the  schools  of  the  Dominion.  Several  broad 
inquiries  contributed  information  to  this  end.  As  was  noted  above,  a 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  recognized  schools,  and  replies  were  received 
from  815  public  schools,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number.  In 
addition  questionnaires  were  sent  to  a  large  group  of  teachers,  especially 
selected  for  training  and  experience,  and  the  investigators  employed  by 
the  Committee  made  systematic  tours  of  inquiry  throughout  the  Do- 
minion, interviewing  teachers  and  administrators  and  noting  classroom 
practices  in  schools  of  all  types.  A  careful  study  was  likewise  made 
of  syllabi  issued  by  the  several  provincial  systems.  The  information 
drawn  from  these  sources  is  set  forth  in  detail  for  each  of  the  provinces. 

It  is  the  historical  tradition  in  Canada  to  prescribe  in  detail  the  work 
of  the  secondary  schools  and  the  textbooks  which  they  are  to  use.  In 
this  way  the  official  syllabi  seek  to  guide  the  teachers  both  by  means  of 
general  directions  as  to  objectives  and  by  detailed  specifications  of  method, 
distribution  of  class  time,  number  of  pages  to  be  read  per  year,  etc.  The 
widest  variation  appears  in  the  prescriptions  of  grammar  work,  which 
plays  an  important  role  in  all  the  provincial  syllabi.  In  some  cases  the 
grammar  outlines  extend  throughout  four  years  of  study.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  investigators  confirm  the  general  impression  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  syllabi,  that  while  oral  practice  and  drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion are  emphasized  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  the  influence  of  the 
matriculation  examinations  leads  to  a  rigorous  limitation  in  the  amount 
of  reading  as  the  course  develops,  and  grammar  drill  and  translation  prac- 
tice absorb  a  great  part  of  the  students'  time  through  the  advanced  years 
of  study.  The  difficulty  of  the  works  listed  for  reading  in  certain  provinces, 
notably  Nova  Scotia,  must  often  turn  the  reading  by  the  classes  into 
exercises  in  deciphering  the  foreign  text. 

The  observation  by  the  investigators  of  classroom  practices  showed 
that  little  oral  or  aural  training  was  given.  With  conscientious  effort 
and  often  with  notable  enthusiasm  the  teachers  seek  to  apply  the  grammar- 
translation  method  in  order  to  bring  their  students  through  the  matricula- 
tion examinations  with  success.  Two  reasons  apparently  explain  this 
general  use  of  antiquated  scholastic  methods:  a  poor  command  of  the 
spoken  language  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  especially  a  lack  of  training 
in  phonetics,  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  meeting  the  written  examination 
requirements.  This  necessity  also  handicaps  well  trained  teachers  who 
would  otherwise  employ  more  frequently  such  devices  as  dictation  and 

»  Op.  dt.,  pp.  411-519. 
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free  composition  and  would  bring  to  their  pupils'  attention  the  realia 
of  the  foreign  country. 

The  experience  and  judgment  of  the  selected  teachers  throws  an  im- 
portant light  on  several  of  the  subjects  discussed.  While  an  overwhelming 
number  of  them  regard  reading,  writing  and  speaking  the  foreign  lan- 
guage as  proper  objectives  of  instruction,  these  witnesses  are  generally 
of  opinion  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  their  pupils  do  not  attain 
a  reasonable  degree  of  ability  to  read  and  write  the  language  and  more 
than  one-half  considers  the  speaking  objective  altogether  impossible  of 
attainment  under  present  conditions.  Like  their  colleagues  in  the  United 
States,  the  Canadian  modern  language  teachers  comfort  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  certain  ultimate  objectives  will  be  reached  by  their  pupils 
through  foreign  language  study,  especially  the  development  of  habits 
of  sustained  effort.  Many  reasons  are  assigned  for  failure  to  accomplish 
more  in  the  course,  such  as  crowded  schools,  improper  classification  of 
pupils  and  long  teaching  hours.  Many  teachers  also  adduce  the  general 
stressing  of  grammar  that  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  matriculation 
examinations  as  a  reason  for  their  inability  to  attain  the  desired  objectives 
of  study.  There  is  a  general  criticism  of  the  number  and  character  of  these 
examinations,  although  great  hesitancy  in  suggesting  a  substitute.  While 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  welcome  oral  tests  and  comprehension 
tests,  there  is  considerable  teacher  support  for  the  translation  method 
in  the  traditional  argument  that  this  practice  benefits  the  pupils'  English. 

The  training  of  modem  language  teachers.^  —  The  Committee  was 
able  to  secure  the  facts  regarding  the  training  and  experience  of 
teachers  from  more  than  one  thousand  teachers  of  modern  languages 
throughout  the  Dominion.  Of  these  about  one-third  were  men,  a  ratio 
which  rises  in  the  maritime  provinces  and  Saskatchewan  but  drops  to 
less  than  one-fifth  in  Ontario.  Ever3rwhere  the  proportion  of  male  teachers 
is  significantly  less  than  that  found  in  the  body  of  secondary  school 
teachers  as  a  whole.  About  two-thirds  of  the  modern  language  teachers 
hold  the  B.A.  degree.  The  staff  of  the  collegiate  institutes  is  evidently 
a  picked  body  in  respect  to  training  and  experience.  For  the  Dominion 
as  a  whole,  except  Quebec,  the  report  points  out  that  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  teachers  have  studied  the  language  which  they  teach  for  four 
years  or  less;  slightly  more  than  one-half  from  five  to  eight  years.  Foreign 
travel  is  reported  by  nearly  one-fifth,  but  it  appears  that  this  effort  to 
improve  the  teachers'  equipment  finds  little  administrative  encouragement 
or  reward.  Wide  differences  obtain  among  the  provinces  in  the  length 
of  teacher  service :  the  national  average  is  slightly  over  nine  years.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  teachers  are  in  their  first  three  years  of  work.  As  regards 
specialization,  it  may  be  noted  that  approximately  one-eighth  of  those 

1  Op.  cit,  pp.  545-602. 
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teaching  modern  languages  give  all  of  their  effort  to  this  instruction. 
More  than  one-half  devotes  seventy  per  cent  or  more  of  its  time  to  the 
modern  languages. 

The  history  of  teacher  training  for  the  Ontario  secondary  schools 
has  been  discussed  above.  It  will  be  recalled  that  professional  training 
is  now  cared  for  in  this  province  by  the  College  of  Education  in  Toronto. 
In  other  provinces  the  universities  have  already  established  faculties  of 
education  or  are  on  the  way  to  replace  their  normal  schools  by  this  type 
of  organization.  The  report  discusses  the  requirements  of  the  several 
provinces  for  certification.  While  considerable  differences  prevail,  the 
general  plan  is  to  give  certificates  of  three  grades,  and  to  regulate  carefully 
the  specifications  for  these  by  statute.  As  a  rule,  the  certificates  are  issued 
provisionally  and  are  confirmed  after  subsequent  teaching  experience. 
The  ''academic"  certificate,  given  only  to  those  who  hold  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  makes  the  candidate  eligible  for  departmental  headship.  The 
first  class  certificate  means  the  passing  of  the  senior  matriculation  examina- 
tion and  the  second  class  certificate  depends  on  the  junior  matriculation 
requirement.  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  established  a  higher  certificate, 
that  of  the  modern  language  "specialist,"  who  must  have  an  honor  degree 
from  the  university  and  have  had  instruction  preparing  him  to  specialize 
in  modern  language  teaching. 

Nearly  all  of  the  provinces  have  professional  requirements,  known 
in  the  United  States  as  "requirements  in  education,"  and  these  vary 
widely.  In  three  provinces  they  cover  a  full  year  of  professional  training, 
while  others  shorten  the  course  to  four  months  and  two  provinces  make 
the  path  of  the  candidate  still  easier  by  opening  the  way  to  the  highest 
certificate  without  normal  school  work  but  through  passing  an  examina- 
tion. In  one  province  the  certificate  is  granted  without  any  professional 
training.  The  professional  courses  include  general  education  subjects 
and  a  general  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  All  require  observation 
and  practice  teaching  of  their  candidates. 

With  the  exception  of  those  "special"  certificates,  the  Canadian  certifi- 
cates are  all  of  the  same  "blanket"  variety  with  which  we  became  ac- 
quainted in  discussing  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  United  States.  In 
no  province  do  we  find  specific  requirements  of  subject  matter  courses 
in  the  modern  language  as  a  preliminary  to  certification  for  modern  lan- 
guage teaching.  The  candidate  may  have  studied  French  in  high  school, 
but  as  the  report  points  out,  there  is  no  specific  requirement  that  he 
shall  have  continued  to  study  it  at  the  university.  As  professional  train- 
ing four  of  the  provinces  authorize  a  special  introduction  into  methods 
of  teaching  the  modern  language,  and  definite  professional  preparation 
for  French  instruction  is  especially  emphasized  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
which  recognize  and  certificate  modern  language  specialists. 
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The  picture  which  the  report  draws  shows  that  the  necessity  for  an 
early  introduction  of  professional  elements  into  the  training  of  teacher 
candidates  is  not  yet  recognized  by  the  provincial  departments.  The 
modern  language  specialist  is  a  beginning  toward  this  end  and  through 
the  requirements  of  the  honors  courses,  a  form  of  careful  selection  of 
teacher  material  is  introduced  into  the  undergraduate  years.  Undoubt- 
edly also  this  process  of  selection  goes  on  more  actively  than  the  statutory 
regulations  indicate,  but  so  far  as  these  are  concerned,  the  candidate 
may  defer  special  training  in  his  chosen  field  until  after  graduation. 
The  introduction  of  the  certificate  for  the  modern  language  specialist 
and  the  intensifying  of  his  course  of  training  in  the  professional  school  is 
emphasized  in  the  report  as  a  hopeful  aspect  of  the  teacher  training  situa- 
tion in  Canada.  While  this  prevails  at  present  only  in  two  provinces,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  all  the  provinces  now  require  observation  and  practice 
teaching.  The  unfortunate  lack  of  opportunities  for  this  essential  prepara- 
tion of  the  modern  language  teacher  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
has  been  referred  to  above. 

In  spite  of  defects  in  the  statutory  requirements  on  both  the  scholastic 
and  the  professional  side,  to  which  attention  has  been  called,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  chief  difficulty  with  the  Canadian  teaching  corps  is  due  to 
a  lack  of  academic  qualifications.  In  the  Dominion  it  is  possible  for  the 
better  schools  to  secure  modern  language  teachers  who  are  well  equipped 
in  special  scholarship  in  these  subjects  and  in  professional  technique  for 
their  presentation.  The  lack  of  achievement  in  such  schools  is  much  oftener 
due  to  the  narrow  and  conventionalized  curriculum  and  to  an  attachment 
to  traditional  methods  of  instruction  which  have  shown  themselves  as 
effective  in  meeting  the  written  examinations  that  lie  in  sight  on  the  hori- 
zon from  the  beginning  of  the  modern  language  course.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  investigators  in  reporting  their  classroom  observations  and  the  Com- 
mittee in  formulating  its  recommendations  emphasize  the  general  de- 
ficiency in  phonetic  and  other  oral  qualifications  in  the  foreign  language. 
The  Committee  is  convinced  that  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  foreign  language 
contacts  in  most  of  Canada,  the  educational  authorities  of  the  Dominion 
should  proceed  to  impose  requirements  in  oral  capacity  for  those  seeking 
teaching  certificates  in  the  modern  languages  and  it  recommends  that  these 
include  at  least  the  command  of  a  usable  and  accurate  pronunciation 
and  the  ability  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  the  foreign  language  without 
a  sense  of  painful  embarrassment. 

The  Quebec  Schools.^  —  Due  to  the  French  speaking  population 
of  Quebec,  language  teaching  in  this  province  constitutes  a  different 
problem  from  that  presented  elsewhere  and  the  report  canvasses  the 
situation  in  some  detail.    The  schools  are  grouped  as  "French  Catholic" 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  582  ff.,  744  ff. 
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and  "English  Catholic,"  "French  Protestant"  and  "English  Protestant." 
A  description  of  the  French  schools,  which  are  in  general  modeled  on 
the  system  prevailing  in  France,  is  given  in  the  volume  on  achievement 
tests,  where  records  may  also  be  found  of  the  administration  of  English 
tests  to  the  French  speaking  pupils  of  the  province.  In  the  Catholic 
schools,  which  are  under  an  especial  administration,  French  or  English, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  begun  in  the  fourth  year  and  is  obligatory  through 
seven  to  nine  years.  The  normal  schools  furnish  a  training  in  practical 
pedagogy  including  the  use  of  the  Direct  method,  which  prevails  generally 
throughout  the  Catholic  school  system. 

In  the  Protestant  English  schools,  French  is  usually  begun  in  the 
fourth  grade  and  is  obligatory  to  the  end  of  the  high  school  course.  The 
preparation  of  the  teachers  who  are  to  give  instruction  in  French  in  these 
schools  involves  of  course  a  degree  or  oral  capacity  in  that  language 
which  is  not  found  in  other  provinces.  Indeed,  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  teachers  in  these  Quebec  schools  use  French  as  their  mother  tongue. 
Quebec  provides  for  the  training  of  "specialists"  in  modern  languages 
and  for  this  purpose  a  summer  course  of  three  weeks  is  maintained  for 
teachers  who  have  had  professional  training  and  in  addition  one  year 
of  successful  experience  in  ordinary  classroom  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  number  of  teachers  holding  university  degrees  is  smaller  in  Quebec 
than  in  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  but  the  teachers  in  this  province 
have  had,  as  a  rule,  a  longer  teaching  experience  than  their  colleagues 
elsewhere. 

For  their  class  work  the  teachers  of  French  are  provided  with  a  care- 
fully worked  out  handbook,  which  outlines  the  material  of  instruction,  — 
vocabulary,  grammatical  forms  and  syntactical  phenomena,  — prescribes 
the  technique  for  the  use  of  this  curriculum  and  gives  directions  and 
suggestions  for  testing  the  oral  capacity  of  the  pupils. 

The  report  sets  forth  the  work  of  the  modern  language  supervisors 
in  Montreal  and  for  the  schools  outside.  This  discussion  is  of  especial 
interest  because  the  task  prescribed  for  these  officers  is  probably  unique 
on  this  continent  as  a  method  of  normalizing  instruction  and  making 
the  work  of  the  teachers  more  efficient.  The  supervisors  act  as  advisors 
to  school  boards,  principals  and  teachers.  They  are  supposed  to  observe 
the  work  of  each  teacher  once  a  month  and  to  coordinate  and  direct 
classroom  practices  both  by  suggestion  and  by  practical  exemplification. 
They  also  endeavor  to  promote  objectivity  in  the  marking  system. 

The  Committees'  investigators  found  that  the  pupils  in  the  English 
schools  attain  a  good  standard  of  aural  comprehension  of  French  and  that 
their  oral  work  is  likewise  good.  The  observers  emphasize  also  the  keen 
interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  daily  tasks,  an  interest  which  is  fostered 
by  dramatic  and  musical  exercises  in  the  foreign  language.    At  the  same 
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time  they  raise  significant  questions  regarding  both  curriculum  and 
method.  They  doubt  whether  the  former  is  well  adapted  to  promote  the 
social  and  commercial  needs  of  those  who  are  to  become  members  of 
bilingual  communities  and  they  question  strongly  whether  the  ability 
which  the  pupils  now  attain  to  read,  write  and  speak  French  makes  a  fair 
return  for  the  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  that  they  devote  to  their 
work.  They  point  out  also  that  for  the  most  of  the  English  speaking 
pupils  in  the  province,  the  oral  skill  which  they  seek  to  acquire  will  have 
little  or  no  practical  utility  in  after  life.  The  Committee  recognizes  the 
energetic  effort  which  is  being  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  English 
speaking  people  of  the  province  for  French  instruction  but  is  not  con- 
vinced that  present  methods  bring  capacities  which  are  commensurate 
with  the  expenditure  which  they  involve. 

Private  schools.^  —  The  private  schools  in  Canada  do  not  play  an 
important  role  quantitatively  but  offer  the  possibility  of  interesting 
experiment  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  French  courses  offered.  The 
Committee  made  a  study  of  a  group  of  fifty-two  of  these  schools,  which 
was,  to  be  sure,  only  a  sample  of  the  whole  number,  but  was  neverthe- 
less sufficiently  representative  to  show  the  characteristics  of  the  type 
and  the  effectiveness  of  French  teaching  among  the  private  schools. 
As  a  rule  all  of  the  pupils  in  these  institutions  take  French  as  an  obli- 
gatory study.  While  most  of  the  schools  follow  the  curriculum  of  the 
public  high  schools,  there  is  room  on  their  program  for  an  eight  year 
course  in  French  or  Latin,  and  a  small  number  of  them  begin  French 
instruction  in  the  elementary  grades.  Where  a  special  teacher  can  be 
assigned  to  the  preparatory  forms,  French  teaching  in  these  grades  follows 
the  Direct  method,  but  when  the  high  school  forms  are  reached,  the 
matriculation  examinations  exercise  the  same  dominant  influence  on 
curriculum  and  method  as  in  the  provincial  schools.  The  report  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  several  variations  in  curriculum  to  meet  the 
needs  of  younger  pupils.  The  value  of  beginning  French  in  the  preparatory 
grades  did  not  appear  when  tests  were  administered  to  these  pupils.  On 
the  contrary,  the  results  demonstrated  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  of 
secondary  teaching  the  effects  of  earlier  instruction  had  been  almost 
entirely  obliterated.  The  French  staff  in  the  Canadian  private  schools 
was  found  to  be  well  trained  as  a  rule,  many  of  the  teachers  having  studied 
abroad.  The  length  of  service  by  the  teachers  was  also  greater  than 
among  their  colleagues  in  the  provincial  schools. 

Professional  schools.^  —  The  modern  language  requirements  of  the 
various  professional  schools  were  found  to  vary  widely,  both  as  to  the 
languages  required  and  as  to  their  number.  In  general,  candidates  for 
admission  to  these  schools  must  meet  the  general  junior  matriculation 

1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  610-626.  2  Op.  cit.,  pp.  603-609. 
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examination  and  a  part  of  the  senior  examinations.  As  a  rule  they  have 
taken  Latin  or  French.  German  appears  as  a  requirement  for  the  apphed 
sciences  and  for  medicine,  which  now  makes  an  increasing  demand  for  this 
language.  The  engineering  schools  recommend  French  and  German; 
architecture  recommends  French  and  chemical  engineering,  German.  The 
Committee  brought  together  opinions  from  a  considerable  number  of 
instructors  in  the  provincial  schools  and  found  among  these  witnesses  a 
strong  impression  that  their  students  who  had  prepared  in  the  modern 
languages  were  not  able  to  read  the  foreign  language  reports  assigned 
to  them.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  voluntary  instruction  in  German 
is  now  given  in  the  professional  schools  by  teachers  of  the  sciences. 

Matriculation  examinations.  —  Many  references  have  been  made 
in  this  discussion  to  the  provincial  examinations,  which  play  so  im- 
portant a  role  in  shaping  the  work  of  the  schools  and  are  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  their  effect  on  the  careers  of  the  boys  and  girls  throughout  the 
Dominion.  Except  in  Saskatchewan,  the  junior  examinations  are  cen- 
tralized under  provincial  boards  created  by  the  ministries  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  in  six  provinces  of  the  Dominion  the  senior  examinations,  which 
admit  to  the  second  year  of  the  university  arts  courses  or  to  the  first 
year  of  the  honor  courses,  fall  under  the  same  authority.  The  report 
presents  samples  of  these  examinations  in  French  representing  all  the 
provinces.  A  study  of  these  papers  is  the  most  effective  method  of  gaining 
an  insight  into  the  method  of  French  instruction  in  the  Canadian  schools. 
Regional  variations  are  wide,  but  group  themselves  under  three  general 
types:  that  of  the  maritime  provinces,  where  questions  on  grammar 
give  the  prevailing  tone  to  the  examination;  that  of  Ontario  and  the 
prairie  provinces,  which  give  the  place  of  honor  to  translation  from  and 
into  the  foreign  language;  and  that  of  Quebec  and  British  Columbia,  where 
the  tests  are  based  on  Direct  method  practices  and  consist  of  free  com- 
position, applied  grammar,  and  in  the  case  of  Quebec,  an  interesting 
audition  test. 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  mention  of  the  variations  of  these 
formal  and  formidable  instruments  that  are  intended  to  measure  the 
resultant  of  modern  language  work  in  the  provincial  secondary  system. 
They  reflect  tendencies  that  have  already  been  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  present  practices  of  modern  language  teaching:  the 
persistent  survival  of  the  classical  tradition  in  the  maritime  provinces; 
the  formal  translation  methods  of  Ontario  and  the  Middle  West  and  the 
direct  practices  of  the  Quebec  schools  and  those  in  British  Columbia. 
Traces  of  formal  grammar  questions  still  appear,  sentences  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  foreign  language  are  numerous,  but  tests  on  pronunciation 
are  rarely  found  and  sight  translation  is  by  no  means  universally  required. 
Some  tendency  toward  a  new  technique,  represented  chiefly  by  compre- 
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hension  questions,  is  visible,  but  has  as  yet  made  little  headway.  Such 
innovations  as  there  are  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  prairie  provinces. 
In  general  this  interesting  group  of  papers  reflects  fully  the  scholastic 
solidity  of  the  Dominion's  modern  language  work  and  also  its  strong  con- 
servatism. Plainly,  the  examination  is  still  viewed  as  a  curriculum  in 
miniature  and  is  a  faithful  echo  in  form  and  weighting  of  prevailing 
teaching  practices.  That  the  primary  purpose  of  an  examination  is  to 
furnish  an  objective  test  of  actual  language  capacity,  does  not  appear 
from  these  papers. 

CONCLUSION 

The  series  of  surveys  and  studies  which  make  up  the  Canadian  report 
form  a  document  of  unusual  range  and  completeness.  The  papers  which 
we  have  discussed  reflect  the  widest  differences  in  geographical  position 
and  in  physical  and  economic  situation  and  opportunities,  as  well  as 
in  social  organization.  The  conservatism  of  the  Atlantic  cities  and  their 
hinterland;  the  rising  industrialism  of  the  Great  Lakes  basin;  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  far  flung  settlements  on  the  prairies  and  the  rising 
wealth  and  self-consciousness  of  the  Pacific  province,  all  appear  as  a 
background  for  the  teaching  of  the  modern  languages,  chiefly  of  that 
language  which  is  the  mother  tongue  of  many  Canadians  and  appears 
beside  English  in  one  province  and  in  some  communities  of  others  to  form 
a  bilingual  problem  for  the  educational  administrator.  Divergent  as 
the  papers  are,  however,  in  contents  and  in  their  reflection  of  a  vast 
geographical  background,  the  impression  which  they  make  is  one  of 
essential  unity  as  a  chapter  in  national  education.  They  permit  us 
to  follow  the  educational  progress  of  a  people  which  has,  to  be  sure,  a 
profound  faith  in  the  cultural  benefits  of  foreign  language  study  but 
directs  its  course  in  educational  as  in  other  administrative  matters  on 
traditional  lines  and  is  slow  to  enter  upon  innovations  even  when  supported 
by  experimental  evidence.  With  reluctance  Canada's  educational  author- 
ities deposed  the  classical  languages  and  enthroned  one  modern  language 
in  their  place  as  the  chief  instrument  for  securing  such  educational  ad- 
vantages as  may  come  from  association  with  another  tongue  and  another 
culture.  Although  the  classics  were  obliged  to  yield  the  primacy  in  the 
language  curriculum,  classical  methods  still  dominate  the  schools.  Isola- 
tion from  contact  with  Continental  countries  has  made  the  acquisition 
and  use  of  oral  abilities  especially  difficult  for  most  Canadian  teachers; 
a  deepseated  conservatism  has  led  them  to  cling  to  a  belief  in  indirect, 
disciplinary  values  of  language  study  that  are  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
time  honored  methodology  handed  down  from  the  teaching  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  In  addition,  the  strong  centralization  of  administrative  control 
by  the  provincial  authorities  and  the  scholastic  methods  of  the  universities 
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have  kept  the  schools  under  the  control  of  curriculum  prescriptions  which 
have  checked  originality  and  the  natural  tendency  toward  fruitful  ex- 
periment on  the  part  of  progressive  and  gifted  teachers. 

It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  these  very  characteristics  of  conventional- 
ism and  ritualism  in  curriculum  and  examination  make  an  impression  of 
genuineness  and  solidity  in  achievement  that  appear  to  great  advantage 
when  contrasted  with  the  chaotic  conditions  prevailing  in  modern  language 
teaching  in  some  of  the  most  highly  organized  communities  of  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  argued  that  those  who  complete  the  four-year  French 
course  in  the  Canadian  high  schools  or  the  five-year  course  in  the  col- 
legiate institutes  know  at  least  much  French  grammar  and  have  an 
assured  basic  vocabulary,  when  it  is  a  question  whether  the  hordes  of 
pupils  who  carry  on  through  two  short  years  of  French  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  American  cities  gain  any  "surrender  value"  from  this  study.  On 
closer  examination,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  values  resulting 
from  the  painstaking  drill  in  grammar  and  translation  in  Canada  are 
convertible  into  real  capacity  in  the  modern  languages  for  after  life. 
An  administration  of  the  Alpha  tests  showed  essentially  the  same  picture 
of  deficiency  in  command  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  foreign  languages,  — 
vocabulary,  grammar,  reading  for  comprehension  and  free  composition,  — 
north  of  the  international  boundary  as  south  of  it,  and  also  the  same 
overlapping  of  classes  and  misplacement  of  students. 

It  is  indeed  clear  from  the  reports  which  we  have  examined  that  the 
present  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  Canada  fails  in  the  attainment 
of  useful  objectives  as  certainly  as  in  the  United  States,  and  that  while 
the  longer  period  of  instruction  in  the  Dominion  schools  pushes  the 
norms  somewhat  further,  achievement  does  not  put  the  student  in  pos- 
session of  capacity  in  the  languages  which  may  serve  his  cultural  and  social 
needs.  It  is  clear  also  that  the  path  of  progress  for  the  Canadian  schools 
must  lie  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  United  States.  The  recognition 
of  the  primary  importance  of  the  reading  objective  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  effort  on  its  attainment;  the  teaching  of  grammar  as  a  function 
in  sentence  structure  and  not  for  its  own  sake;  the  use  of  standardized 
objective  tests  for  the  improvement  of  class  organization,  for  the  marking 
of  progress  and  the  diagnosis  of  individual  weaknesses;  the  selection  and 
careful  grading  of  curriculum  material  by  objective  criteria  of  difficulty 
and  usefulness;  the  widening  of  the  horizon  of  administrator  and  teacher 
to  include  the  development  of  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  civilization 
as  an  important  objective  of  study,  —  all  of  these  are  steps  that  are 
essential  if  the  modern  languages  are  to  serve  the  practical  purposes  of 
education.  How  far  the  spoken  language  may  be  made  helpful  in  the  at- 
tainment of  valid  objectives,  how  far  it  should  be  cultivated  as  an  end 
in  itself,  are  questions  which  can  be  answered  only  when  the  ability  of  the 
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Canadian  teachers  in  oral  control  shall  have  been  raised  to  a  much  higher 
standard  than  the  present  one.  This  is  an  undertaking  which  is  a  part 
of  the  general  improvement  in  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers, 
and  this  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  is  a  great  national  task  that 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  the  combined  effort  of  all  the  educational 
forces  of  the  country. 


TESTS  AND  THEIR  ADMINISTRATION 

The  development  of  a  new  type  of  examination.  —  The  problem  of 
an  objective  form  of  examination,  like  that  of  marks  and  grades  in  general, 
is  one  which  is  a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  teacher.  Attempts  to  solve 
it  lead  to  a  more  or  less  continuous  struggle  between  a  sense  of  loyalty 
to  what  he  regards  as  standards  of  achievement  and  a  desire  to  be  fair 
to  each  student,  whose  personal  difficulties  and  efforts  can  never  fail  of 
consideration  by  the  conscientious  teacher.  This  conflict,  like  others 
which  involve  factors  of  personality,  will  doubtless  go  on  until  the  twilight 
of  the  gods.  As  regards  the  individual  student,  indeed,  and  his  ability 
to  profit  by  further  instruction  in  a  subject,  the  solution  must  always 
rest  in  part  on  subjective  judgment  which  can  take  into  consideration 
such  factors  as  intellectual  background,  motivation  and  the  dynamic 
qualities  of  will  and  temperament. 

A  consideration  of  the  topic  from  the  socio-educational  standpoint 
reveals  other  aspects.  Here  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  establishment 
of  norms  or  standards  of  achievement  which  shall  serve  as  a  basic  guide 
and  controlling  element  in  the  planning  of  courses  and  the  organization 
of  sections  and  of  the  materials  of  instruction.  With  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  secondary  education  in  America  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, attempts  were  made  toward  the  establishment  of  standards  which 
should  have  a  more  than  local  validity  through  the  organization  of  central 
examining  authorities.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  which  was  founded  in  1900  through  the  cooperation 
of  a  group  of  eastern  institutions  and  which  developed  a  system  of  examina- 
tions that  attained  by  empirical  methods  a  certain  objectivity  in  content 
and  scoring  that  has  had  a  stabilizing  effect  on  the  teaching  of  all  secondary 
school  subjects.  The  practice  followed  by  the  Board  is  that  which  is  quite 
general  in  schools  and  colleges,  the  definition  of  achievement  in  terms  of 
years  of  study.  Separate  examinations  are  given  which  are  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  several  years  of  instruction,  and  even  such  attempts  at 
comprehensive  tests  as  those  given  by  the  College  Entrance  Board  for 
the  first  three  years  in  the  modern  languages  (Cp  3)  are  in  reality  not 
graduated  tests  but  examinations  intended  to  measure  the  supposed 
efficiency  which  should  be  attained  at  the  end  of  a  given  year  of  study. 
So  thoroughly  has  the  year-standard  idea  taken  possession  of  the  minds 
of  modern  language  teachers  that  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  they  are  able  to  free  themselves  from  the  worship  of  this  fetish  and 
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recognize  the  importance  of  sounding  out  objectively  the  student's  actual 
power  in  the  language  regardless  of  the  time  which  he  has  devoted  to  it. 

The  fallibility  of  teachers'  grades  and  the  lack  of  objective  standards 
of  achievement  have  been  long  a  matter  of  knowledge  and  concern  in  the 
schools  and  especially  in  the  colleges,  which  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  wide  variations  of  sub-Freshmen  attainment.  The  subject 
took  on  a  new  reality  with  the  rapid  increase  in  enrollment  and  the  in- 
creased difficulty  in  differentiating  student  ability  by  the  older  methods  of 
personal  contact  and  examination.  The  educational  psychologists  had  been 
occupied  with  the  question  of  objective  tests  for  a  number  of  years  when 
the  World  War  brought  them  a  great  opportunity  to  experiment  with 
unselected  masses  of  recruits.  As  a  result  the  general  intelligence  tests 
received  a  stimulus  that  within  a  decade  made  them  a  recognized  part 
of  examination  practice  in  the  colleges  in  the  selection  and  placement 
of  Freshmen  and  introduced  them  into  many  schools  for  various  purposes 
of  prognosis  and  placement. 

The  techniques  thus  developed  were  speedily  utilized  in  the  building 
of  tests  for  curriculum  subjects  and  for  other  special  fields.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  researches  and  experiments  in  departments  of  edu- 
cation in  American  and  Canadian  universities  since  1919  have  been  very 
largely  built  around  the  administration  of  objective  tests  for  sounding 
out  special  abilities.  In  the  languages  the  first  attempts  were  made 
with  English  and  these  were  quickly  followed  by  experiments  in  Latin  and 
in  the  modern  languages  by  Henmon,  Wood  and  others,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  modern  language  investigation  was  begun  the  lines  had  been  laid  down 
for  selecting  materials  for  objective  tests  in  French,  German  and  Spanish 
and  various  techniques  had  been  tried  out  for  their  construction.  The  op- 
position which  has  confronted  these  new-type  examinations  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  while  not  greater  than  that  which  faced  the  introduction  of 
intelligence  tests,  is  formidable.  The  unfamiliar  character  of  the  new 
forms,  an  unwillingness  to  accept  the  validity  of  the  mathematical  reason- 
ing on  which  general  conclusions  from  test  administrations  are  based,  and 
especially  the  traditional  feeling  that  an  examination  in  order  to  bring 
reliable  results  must  be  made  to  correspond  to  teaching  practices  and  must 
furnish  a  model  for  future  teaching  practice,  are  some  of  the  causes  which 
have  prevented  a  wider  acceptance  of  the  new-type  tests  and  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  to  render  their  progress  difficult  among  more  conservative  teach- 
ers. Furthermore,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  earlier  forms  of  these 
tests  had  many  defects  and  that  the  question  of  the  selection  of  the  test 
techniques  will  be  a  field  for  debate  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

In  general,  however,  the  recognition  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
new-type  tests  has  been  general  and  their  reception  by  teachers  quite 
enthusiastic.    School  administrators  and  forward  looking  teachers  in  both 
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secondary  school  and  university  greet  them  as  an  indispensable  help  in 
the  organization  of  classes.  Even  many  language  instructors  who  are  not 
willing  to  accept  the  standardized  forms  discussed  below  have  set  to  work 
to  build  their  own  tests  by  the  use  of  the  techniques  here  developed. 

The  advantages  accruing  from  the  use  of  objective  tests  in  compar- 
able alternative  forms  have  been  enumerated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
report  and  will  be  traversed  again  in  the  discussion  which  follows.  As 
has  been  noted,  the  problem  of  adequate  testing  by  means  of  objective, 
standardized  tools  of  measurement  confronted  the  Committees  from  the 
beginning  of  their  inquiry  and  absorbed  a  considerable  part  of  their  experi- 
mental energy  and  funds  throughout  the  entire  duration  of  their  labors. 
The  three  volumes  which  will  now  be  reviewed  summarize  the  results  of  the 
experiments  in  devising  tests  and  in  applying  them  for  the  ascertainment 
of  present  norms  of  achievement  as  well  as  for  the  exploration  of  particular 
problems,  including  the  problem  of  prognosis. 

NEW   YORK   EXPERIMENTS   WITH   NEW-TYPE   TESTS^ 

The  range  of  the  experiments.  —  The  first  study  published  by  the 
Committee  strikes  the  initial  chord  of  a  highly  important  part  of  its 
program.  Professor  Wood,  who  received  support  for  this  undertaking 
from  other  sources  as  well  as  from  the  American  and  Canadian  Commit- 
tees, undertook  to  test  all  the  modern  language  pupils  in  the  junior  high 
schools  of  New  York  City  for  two  successive  years,  1925  and  1926,  and  in 
the  New  York  state  high  schools  all  of  those  who  presented  themselves 
for  the  Regents'  examination  in  the  spring  of  1925.  The  city  and  state 
authorities  cooperated  fully  in  the  experiments,  which  were  conducted 
on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown  in  the  use  of  new-type  tests.  In  the  junior 
high  schools  approximately  20,000  students  of  French  were  tested  in 
two  successive  years,  while  the  Spanish  tests  were  administered  to  6,500 
in  1925  and  to  approximately  4,000  in  1926.  In  the  case  of  the  Regents' 
examination,  the  total  administration  embraced  more  than  31,000  students 
in  French,  German  and  Spanish. 

The  practice  applied  in  preparing  the  tests  for  the  experiment  was 
one  which  Wood  had  developed  through  four  years  of  experiment  with 
new-type  tests.^  With  the  cooperation  of  teachers  of  French,  German  and 
Spanish,  tests  in  vocabulary,  grammar  and  reading  for  comprehension  in 
these  languages  were  prepared  and  standardized  by  administration  to  small 

1  Ben  D.  Wood,  New  York  Experiments  with  New-Type  Modern  Language  Tests.  Vol.  I,  "Publications 
of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees  on  Modern  Languages."  The  Macmillan  Company,  1927. 
xxii-339  pp. 

"  These  experiments  were  carried  on  at  the  Columbia  College  Educational  Research  Bureau  with 
placement  examinations  in  modern  language  for  college  Freshmen.  The  French  and  Spanish  examinations 
used  in  the  New  York  experiments  were  based  on  the  placement  forms,  which  were  revised  in  cooperation 
with  the  Committee  on  Investigation.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  prepared  the  German  test, 
which  was  standardized  by  the  Committee. 
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groups  until  the  character  of  the  tests  as  vaUd,  rehable,  comparable  and 
easily  scorable  instruments  was  established  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements discussed  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report.  In  all  three  experi- 
ments, the  two  janior  high  school  administrations  and  that  of  the  Regents, 
the  tests  were  ninety  minutes  in  duration,  dividing  the  time  equally  among 
the  three  skills  mentioned,  vocabulary,  grammar  and  silent  reading  for 
comprehension. 

The  two  experiments  in  testing  junior  high  school  students  of  New 
York  City,  extended  to  pupils  in  the  four  regular  semester  courses  in 
French  and  Spanish  and  to  those  in  three  "rapid  advancement"  courses 
which  cover  the  same  work  in  three  semesters.  The  fact  pointed  out 
above,  that  the  new-type  tests  permit  the  administration  of  the  same  test 
to  all  grades,  made  it  possible  to  compare  the  achievement  of  any  school 
with  any  other  school  and  of  any  student  with  any  other  student,  whether 
belonging  to  the  same  class  or  not.  In  case  of  students  who  took  the 
Regents'  examination,  the  new-type  examinations  were  administered  to 
two-,  three-  and  four-year  classes  in  French,  German  and  Spanish.  Here, 
in  addition  to  the  possibility  of  comparison  of  student  with  student  and 
school  with  school,  another  field  of  comparison  was  opened.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  new-type  tests  were  administered,  the  traditional  old-type 
examinations  were  also  given  to  the  same  students.  The  results  of  the 
administration  permitted  a  conclusive  comparison  of  the  two  types  of 
examination  as  to  their  ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  good  examina- 
tion with  respect  to  validity,  reliability,  comparability  of  results  and  ease 
of  objectivity  of  scoring. 

The  first  test  administration  in  -the-  jiiiiicE  high  schools  of  New  York 
City.  —  The  results  accruing  from  the  administration  to  pupils  in  the 
New  York  junior  high; schools-  are  analyzed  in  detail  in  Parts  I  and  III 
of  the  report.  We,  xnM.y  examine  here  the  achievement  of  ^pupils  in  each 
of  the  various'  aGQ-iester  classes,  :wit.h'  the  .di'stribution  of  the  totals  in  a 
statistical  series -that  grades:  them  according  as  their  scores; run  from 
zero  up  to  the  highest  score  and  shows  the  norms  of  achievement  for  each 
semester-group.  These  distributions  are  illustrated  by  charts  which  show 
in  vivid  form  by  means  of  percentile  curves  the  norms  of  achievement  of 
various  schools  and  classes. 

The  evidence  of  overlapping.  —  The  figures  and  illustrative  graphic 
curves  thus  enable  us  to  examine  the  median  accomplishment  of  the 
pupils  semester  by  semester  and  reveal  an  overlapping  in  achievement 
among  the  classes  that  few,  even  among  experienced  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators would  have  believed  to  exist  on  the  vast  scale  which  is  here  demon- 
strated with  mathematical  precision.  The  records  of  19,000  French  stu- 
dents show  that  nearly  2,000  were  placed  too  low  or  too  high  by  a  whole 
semester  or  more  and  that  approximately  10,000  were  nearer  to  the  average 
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achievement  of  the  class  above  or  the  class  below  them  than  to  that  of  the 
class  in  which  they  were  reciting.  The  reader  will  share  the  feeling  of 
the  author  of  the  report  when  he  points  out  the  injustice  of  this  "sacrifice 
of  bright  students  on  the  altar  of  mediocrity"  and  will  understand  how 
easily  such  a  situation  can  result  in  the  ''more  than  useless  browbeating 
of  poor  students,"  with  its  accompaniment  of  ''wasted  energies  and 
frayed  nerves"  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Indeed,  the  misplacement  in 
Spanish  classes  is  worse  than  that  in  French,  for  more  than  one  in  ten  of 
the  Spanish  pupils  is  misplaced  by  one  semester  or  more  and  more  than  half 
of  the  Spanish  pupils  are  nearer  in  achievement  to  the  average  of  the  class 
ahead  of  them  or  to  that  of  the  class  below  them  than  to  the  average  of 
their  own   class. 

Variations  in  achievement.  —  The  report  now  examines  the  standards 
of  the  forty-four  junior  high  schools  as  shown  by  achievement  on  the 
examination  and  uncovers  a  truly  appalling  range  of  variations  for  the 
same  semester  of  study  between  school  and  school  and  violent  fluctuations 
of  standards  within  the  same  school.  A  fourth  semester  class  in  one  school 
shows  an  average  achievement  little  better  than  a  third  semester  class  in 
another  school.  In  other  schools  the  fourth  semester  class  is  below  par, 
while  the  first  and  second  semesters  are .  above  par.  These  startling 
variations  in  accomplishment  on  the  examination,  which  stand  out  so 
clearly  in  the  light  of  the  mathematical  analysis,  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
lack  of  a  common  unit  of  reckoning  such  as  is  furnished  by  comparable 
tests  and  to  the  reliance  for  examination  ratings  upon  the  subjective 
judgment  of  teachers.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  indeed  be  a 
miracle  if  such  variations  did  not  exist  I  - 

Analysis  of  the  A7n€rican  C'ouhcil  Beta  tests-.  —  The  highly  important 
results  which  Qome  'from  Professor  Wood's  experiments  may  well  cause 
thought  amofig  'all  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  organization  of 
junior  high,  School  classes  in' the  modern  languages.  The -a-cceptance  of  his 
conclusions  depends  of  cour-se  upon  tiie  willingness  of  the  reader  of  his 
report  to  admit  that  the  tests  which  he  used  are  dependable  instruments  of 
measurement.  The  author  recognizes  this  and  now  proceeds  to  a  scien- 
tific examination  of  the  tests,  which  are  now  available  as  American  Council 
Beta  tests.^  The  first  step  in  this  is  an  investigation  of  their  reliability 
which,  as  has  been  noted  above,  means  the  consistency  with  which  a  test  as 
a  whole  measures  the  achievement  of  pupils  in  a  specific  field.  The  pro- 
cedure by  which  this  reliability  is  established  is  a  mathematical  one  and 
similar  to  that  which  is  employed  in  the  following  volumes  wherever  it  is 
necessary  to  sound  out  the  consistency  of  these  measuring  instruments. 
Parts  of  the  test  were  selected  at  random  and  the  correlations  between  the 
results  of  the  junior  high  school  administration  for  these  various  parts 

1  Published  by  the  World  Book  Company,  "i  onkers-on-Hudson. 
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were  worked  out  and  a  coefficient  obtained.  By  the  application  of  a 
formula  known  to  statisticians  as  the  Spearman-Brown  formula,  this  co- 
efficient was  then  extended  to  the  test  as  a  whole  and  thus  the  degree  of 
consistency  ascertained  for  the  entire  test.  The  results  of  this  operation, 
with  which  we  shall  grow  more  familiar  when  we  examine  other  volumes 
of  these  reports,  indicates  a  high  degree  of  rehability  for  the  Beta 
tests. 

A  further  question  that  will  be  asked  at  once  by  any  modern  language 
teacher  who  reads  this  report  is  whether  there  is  any  evidence  that  the 
pupils  had  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  grammatical  and  other 
knowledge  included  in  the  test  questions;  in  other  words,  whether  the 
test  was  valid  as  a  measure  of  achievement.  There  is  no  space  here  to 
traverse  in  detail  the  method  by  which  the  author  of  the  report  demon- 
strates the  validity  of  the  test;  it  will,  however,  be  of  great  profit  to  the 
modern  language  teacher  to  read  with  care  this  entire  section  of  Wood's 
volume.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  fixed  or  canonical  body  of  material 
for  modern  language  study  on  which  to  base  a  test  of  achievement,  the 
selection  of  test  items  must  be  carefully  checked  by  the  results  which  are 
available  from  previous  testing  as  well  as  by  such  frequency  data  for  words, 
idioms,  etc.,  as  may  be  at  hand.  In  the  case  of  the  Beta  tests  the  grammar 
and  vocabulary  material  had  been  used  in  previous  administrations  and  the 
results  there  obtained  indicated  that  it  was  valid.  For  the  reading- 
comprehension  material  no  such  previous  experience  existed,  but  when  the 
results  of  the  junior  high  school  administration  of  this  part  of  the  test  were 
checked  against  the  results  in  grammar  and  vocabulary,  the  correlation  was 
so  high  as  to  justify  the  claim  for  an  equal  validity  for  the  reading-compre- 
hension part. 

A  further  and  very  interesting  step  in  this  analysis  of  the  validity 
of  the  tests  is  the  examination  of  the  individual  test  items  in  the  light 
of  the  results  achieved  by  the  junior  high  school  pupils.  This  is,  as  we 
saw  in  the  Coleman  report,  a  highly  important  matter,  for  it  shows  with 
what  success  the  tests  have  been  scaled  or  arranged  in  an  ascending  order 
of  difficulty.  From  the  tables  it  is  now  possible  to  read  the  order  in 
which  the  words  and  grammatical  phenomena  were  mastered  by  pupils 
of  junior  high  school  age  under  the  present  system  of  instruction. 

Another  significant  contribution  to  the  analysis  is  a  comparison  of 
the  result  in  the  French  vocabulary  test  with  the  frequencies  shown  in 
Henmon's  French  Word  Book,  an  objective  criterion  for  determining  the 
usefulness  of  French  words.  The  comparison  shows  where  the  words 
which  the  junior  high  school  pupils  have  learned  stand  in  the  sequence  of 
words  that  would  be  most  useful  to  them  in  actual  contacts  with  the  French 
and  their  language.  For  the  details  regarding  two  further  ingenious 
checks  on  the  validity  of  the  Beta  test  the  reader  must  turn  to  the  report 
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itself.  Here  it  can  only  be  stated  that  the  results  indicate  that  an  over- 
whelming percentage  of  the  questions  in  the  French  and  Spanish  examina- 
tions are  "good"  questions,  that  is,  the  responses  which  they  draw  from  good 
and  from  advanced  students  exceed  those  drawn  from  the  poor  students 
and  from  those  in  earlier  semesters.  This  leads  the  way  to  a  discussion 
of  the  nature  and  criteria  of  a  good  examination  and  an  attack  on  the 
"time  serving  system"  now  in  vogue  which  records  grades  as  "gifts,  honors, 
moral  judgments  or  signs  of  mythical  or  hidden  spiritual  growth"  and  a 
spirited  defence  of  the  new- type  examinations  as  "making  possible  research 
which  is  not  only  genuinely  scientific  but  is  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  per- 
mit conclusions  of  more  than  local  significance." 

The  second  test  administration  in  the  junior  high  schools  of  New 
York  City.  ■ —  The  second  study  of  junior  high  school  students  which 
appears  as  Part  III  of  Professor  Wood's  work,  should  be  considered  at  this 
time.  It  was  undertaken,  as  we  have  seen,  a  year  after  the  first  junior 
high  school  administration.  In  view  of  the  striking  misplacements  shown 
by  the  1925  tests,  the  results  of  which  were  made  available  for  adminis- 
trators and  teachers,  it  was  hoped  that  a  thorough-going  reclassification 
might  take  place  which  would  produce  more  homogeneous  classes  and 
that  this  would  be  reflected  in  the  test  results  in  1923.  Some  reclassifi- 
cation did  occur  and  some  schools  started  with  homogeneous  classes, 
which  were  maintained  throughout  the  year.  But  the  most  of  the  schools 
"started  badly  and  became  worse  so  far  as  homogeneity  of  classes  is 
concerned."  The  consequences  were  only  too  clearly  apparent  when  the 
results  of  the  second  test  administration  were  analyzed.  These  show  a 
close  equivalence  with  the  test  administration  of  the  preceding  year.  A 
careful  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  second  administration  with  those 
of  the  first  demonstrates  that  there  was  no  relation  between  the  progress 
of  classes  composed  of  the  same  students  in  the  two  years.  This  is  a  most 
disappointing  result  for  it  shows,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Wood,  that 
the  "relation  between  the  rate  or  amount  of  progress  of  a  whole  class  in 
the  first  year  of  modern  language  work  and  the  rate  or  amount  of  progress 
of  the  same  group  of  individuals  in  the  same  schools  in  the  second  year 
of  its  modern  language  work  is  very  nearly  a  purely  chance  relation  under 
the  present  organization  of  the  modern  languages  in  the  New  York  junior 
high  schools,"  Equally  disappointing  was  the  fact  that  no  relation  could 
be  established  between  the  homogeneity  of  a  class  and  its  progress.  This 
somewhat  appalling  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  generally  chaotic 
situation  in  respect  to  classification  and  especially  to  the  difference  of 
pedagogical  conditions  prevailing  in  the  several  schools,  such  as  the  shift 
of  teachers,  of  textbooks  and  of  methods  in  passing  from  one  class  to 
another.  Wood  finds  that  the  "minor  tactics"  of  the  classroom  have 
failed  to  secure  constructive  guides  for  the  pupils  and  now  challenges 
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the  administrators  of  the  schools  to  try  a  "strategy"  that  will  give  the 
classroom  tacticians  a  better  chance. 

The  administration  of  the  new-type  and  old-type  examinations  by 
the  Regents.  —  The  second  part  of  the  report  deals  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new-type  tests  at  the  Regents'  examinations  in  1925.  The 
old-type  examinations  were  also  given  at  the  same  time,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  the  value  of  the  experiment  lies  in  the  possibility  of  comparing  the 
results.  The  report  is  introduced  by  a  note  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  who  assumes  a  position  of  neutrality  between 
the  two  examination  types.  In  preparing  for  the  examinations  an  effort 
was  made  to  remove  variables  and  teachers  were  urged  to  drill  their 
students  in  answering  objective  questions  by  using  these  in  weekly  or  bi- 
monthly quizzes  preceding  the  examination.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  as  a 
whole  the  modern  language  teachers  of  the  state  cooperated  loyally  in 
the  experiment. 

An  analysis  of  the  two  types  of  examination  by  the  same  methods 
which  have  been  described  for  the  Beta  tests  shows  that  in  reliability 
the  new-type  tests  are  appreciably  better  than  the  old-type,  especially 
those  parts  of  the  new-type  examination  which  are  not  sanctioned  by  tradi- 
tional practice,  the  vocabulary  and  reading-comprehension  tests.  The 
validity  of  the  new-type  tests  is  then  checked  against  school  ratings  and 
the  ratings  of  the  Regents  for  the  old-type  tests  and  it  appears  that  the 
new-type  tests  are  valid  measuring  devices  for  work  which  the  pupils 
have  done  and  that  this  validity  increases  as  we  pass  from  the  second 
to  the  fourth  year.  This  is,  of  course,  in  contrast  to  the  view  widely 
held  that  the  new-type  tests  are  able  to  measure  the  lower  levels  of 
instruction  but  break  down  when  applied  to  the  work  of  the  advanced 
years. 

Wide  variations  of  school  standards.  —  Very  interesting  differences 
appear  between  the  records  of  several  schools  which  took  the  new-type 
tests.  A  check  of  these  records  against  achievement  scored  by  the  old-type 
tests  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  validity  of  the  old-type  ratings  is  exceed- 
ingly variable  from  school  to  school  and  that  it  increases  directly  with  the 
size  of  the  school  in  which  the  pupils  are  instructed.  The  ratings  by  the 
readers  appointed  by  the  Regents  to  review  the  old  type  examinations  also 
show  wide  variations  as  between  school  and  school.  Other  interesting 
phases  of  the  New  York  state  administration  in  its  relation  to  the  schools 
are  also  discussed,  pointing  to  serious  differences  of  achievement  by  the 
schools  and  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  results  shown  by  the  old-type 
examinations. 

The  overlapping  of  classes.  —  As  in  the  case  of  the  junior  high  school 
the  scores  are  distributed  in  the  familiar  statistical  series  and  bring  to 
light  many  interesting  situations.    The  first  is  the  remarkable  fact  that 
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it  is  only  in  Spanish  that  the  percentage  of  failures  decreases  as  we  pass 
from  the  earlier  to  the  more  advanced  years  of  study.  Secondly,  the 
overlapping  revealed  by  the  new-type  tests  on  the  Regents'  examination 
is  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  junior  high  schools.  By  means  of  tables 
of  distribution  and  percentile  graphs,  the  reporter  comes  to  the  appalling 
conclusion  that  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  all  French  students  in  the 
New  York  state  secondary  schools  are  misplaced  by  one  semester  or  more, 
a  condition  which  he  regards  as  "very  near  to  chaos  so  far  as  classification 
for  instructional  purposes  and  so  far  as  educational  guidance  are  con- 
cerned." This  overlapping  is  confirmed  by  the  results  on  the  old-type 
examinations  both  by  the  school  ratings  on  these  and,  although  to  a  slightly 
less  degree,  by  the  Regents'  review.  The  demonstration  of  overlapping 
by  a  graphical  presentation  in  charts  is  even  more  complete  than  in  the 
case  of  the  junior  high  schools. 

The  net  results  of  this  richly  illustrated  discussion  is  the  conclusion 
that  the  system  of  equalization  which  the  Regents'  examinations  are 
supposed  to  impose  on  the  schools  breaks  down  in  all  of  the  abilities 
tested.  This  point  is  reenforced  by  a  comparison,  illustrated  with  charts, 
showing  for  a  number  of  schools  the  grades  attained  on  the  new-type 
tests  along  with  the  Regents'  ratings.  Groups  of  students  in  one  school 
failed  on  the  Regents'  review,  although  they  had  a  higher  grade  on  the 
new-type  tests  than  another  group  in  another  school  which  passed  on 
the  Regents'  review,  a  result  which  the  author  explains  by  the  statement 
that  the  state  department  of  education  accepts  a  part  of  the  school 
ratings  without  review  and  grades  on  the  basis  of  a  review  only  a  relatively 
small  sample  of  the  papers. 

Comparative  analysis  of  new-type  and  old-type  examinations.  —  The 
report  analyzes  in  detail  the  two  types  of  examinations,  old  and  new, 
with  reproductions  of  the  examination  texts.  The  method  of  preparing 
the  new-type  tests  is  recounted  and  the  tests  themselves  are  reproduced 
with  a  comparative  showing  of  the  absolute  and  relative  difficulty  of 
each  item  in  a  manner  with  which  we  have  become  familiar  in  discussing 
the  junior  high  school  examinations  above.  A  methodical  examination 
of  the  vocabulary  used  in  the  Regents'  French  test  in  1924  and  1925  (old- 
type)  and  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  French  examina- 
tions for  these  years  shows  that  all  of  these  examinations  are  erratic 
in  their  choice  of  words  as  measured  by  the  vocabulary  of  sixteen  widely 
used  textbooks.^  In  the  third  year  old-type  French  examination  of  the 
Regents  more  than  one  in  six  of  the  words  used  are  common  to  less  than 
four  of  these  books;  in  the  fourth  year  examination  only  one  in  eight. 

1  An  analysis  of  the  vocabulary  of  sixteen  French  grammars  and  texts  of  very  wide  usage  in  the  schools 
was  made  by  Professor  Wood.  Cf.  "Comparative  Study  of  Vocabulary  in  Sixteen  French  Textbooks." 
Modern  Language  Journal,  Vol.  XI  (1927),  pp.  263-289. 
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"We  can  no  longer  wonder,"  declares  the  author,  "we  can  no  longer  wonder 
at  the  fact  that  students  sometimes  pass  a  fourth  year  examination  on 
the  same  day  that  they  fail  on  a  third  year  examination." 

The  study  closes  with  a  destructive  review  of  such  weaknesses  of  the 
old-type  tests  as  their  failure  to  arrange  the  questions  in  an  order  of 
difficulty,  the  ineffectiveness  of  translation  and  free  composition  questions 
and  finally  the  waste  of  time  in  irrelevant  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
student  in  writing  the  examination,  such  as  constant  repetition  and  the 
necessity  of  writing  everything  down  in  long  hand.  Finally  a  chapter  is 
devoted  to  demonstrating  that  the  new-type  examinations  could  be  given 
at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  the  old  type. 

Conclusion.  —  Wood's  experiment  and  report  are  a  valuable  and 
in  many  respects  a  remarkable  piece  of  pioneer  work.  The  report  is 
organized  so  as  to  present  his  results  in  a  series  of  logical  steps  and  the 
fifty-two  tables  and  equal  number  of  charts  are  marshalled  as  support- 
ing witnesses  of  his  arguments.  Both  text  and  tables  are  analyzed  with 
meticulous  care.  His  defence  of  the  new-type  tests  is  presented  in  a 
forceful  and  often  eloquent  style.  The  value  of  the  study  lies  chiefly 
in  the  careful  manner  in  which  these  experiments  with  relatively  tre- 
mendous numbers  of  students  are  unfolded  before  the  reader  and  the 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  tests  themselves  and  the  results  of  their  ad- 
ministration. In  the  author's  presentation  we  may  follow  with  ease  and 
interest  the  development  of  an  objective  test  from  the  first  selection  of 
items  through  its  process  of  standardization  and  through  its  applica- 
tion to  the  mesaurement  of  actual  conditions.  Important  also  are  the 
facts  which  are  brought  to  light  respecting  the  highly  organized  school 
systems  in  New  York  City  and  New  York  state,  revealing  as  they  do  a 
chaotic  and  highly  difficult  situation.  The  author  is  frankly  a  strong 
partisan  of  the  new-type  test  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  reader  who  has 
an  objective  mind  will  find  his  arguments  in  its  favor  convincing.  The 
strong  sense  of  reality  which  pervades  the  report  is  refreshing  in  dealing 
with  this  much  discussed  question. 

THE   AMERICAN   COUNCIL   MODERN   LANGUAGE    TESTS^ 

As  has  been  pointed  out  several  times  in  the  present  summary,  the 
American  and  Canadian  Committees  took  up  the  question  of  objective 
tests  very  early  in  the  progress  of  the  inquiry.  The  subject  occupied 
them  throughout  the  four  years  of  active  work  and  beside  the  findings 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  reports,  led  to  the  publication  for  the  use  of 
teachers  of  a  library  of  tests  and  scales  in  French,  German  and  Spanish 

1  V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  Achievement  Tests  in  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  Vol.  V,  "Publications  of  the 
American  and  Canadian  Committees  on  Modern  Languages."  The  Macmillan  Company  (1929)  xxvi- 
363  pp. 
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and  in  an  experimental  form,  in  Italian.^  In  the  three  languages  of 
major  study  the  forms  which  have  thus  been  made  available  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  of  high  value  to  modern  language  teachers  far  and  wide  and 
become  one  of  the  most  directly  profitable  results  of  the  Committees'  work 
in  the  English  speaking  world.  In  providing  for  their  continued  re- 
vision and  commercial  availability  the  Committees  have  sought  to  make 
this  feature  of  their  work  a  lasting  source  of  help. 

The  volume  by  Professor  Henmon  contains  in  its  350  pages  the  com- 
plete story  of  the  tests  from  the  first  step  of  selecting  techniques  for 
them  all  the  way  through  to  the  point  where  the  tests  were  applied  to 
solve  some  of  the  questions  which  have  puzzled  teachers  of  the  modern 
languages  for  a  long  time.  The  work  includes  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
various  possible  methods  of  testing  modern  language  pupils  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  tests  and  scales  in  the  light  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
administration  to  many  thousand  students.  It  sets  forth  the  results  of 
the  administrations  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  England,  with  the 
norms  of  present  day  achievement  by  modern  language  students  in  many 
types  of  high  schools  and  college.  It  also  reviews  other  tests  which  have 
been  constructed  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Committees  and  the  special 
studies  undertaken  to  bring  the  tests  to  bear  on  problems  of  modern 
language  teaching. 

The  abilities  selected  for  testing.  —  The  necessity  for  standardized, 
objective  tests  in  the  modern  languages  has  already  been  discussed  and 
need  not  be  rehearsed  here.  We  have  also  grown  familiar  with  the  four 
criteria  of  validity,  reliability,  comprehensiveness  and  administrative 
feasibility,  terms  which  are  defined  and  analyzed  in  this  volume  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  educational  psychologist.  Nine  skills  in  the  modern 
languages  may  be  thus  tested:  skills  in  vocabulary,  reading  with  com- 
prehension, translation  into  English,  translation  into  the  foreign  lan- 
guage, free  composition,  grammar,  oral  comprehension,  pronunciation 
and  oral  use.  Of  these  the  present  work  treats  of  only  the  four  which 
the  Committees  succeeded  in  developing  into  a  final  form  for  general  use- 
fulness :  vocabulary,  reading  with  comprehension,  grammar  and  free  com- 
position. 

1  American  Council  Alpha  French  Test.  Forms  A  and  B.  Part  I,  Vocabulary  by  V.  A.  C.  Henmon; 
Grammar  by  Algernon  Coleman;  Part  II,  Silent  Reading  by  Algernon  Coleman;  Composition  scale  by 
Marion  R.  Trabue.  American  Council  Beta  French  Test.  Forms  A  and  B.  By  Jacob  Greenberg  and 
Ben  D.  Wood.  American  Council  Alpha  German  Test.  Forms  A  and  B.  Part  I,  Vocabulary  by  V.  A.  C. 
Henmon;  Grammar  by  B.  Q.  Morgan  and  Stella  M.  Hinz;  Part  II,  Silent  Reading  by  C.  M.  Purin;  Com- 
position scale  by  Elizabeth  Rossberg.  American  Council  Alpha  Spanish  Test.  Forms  A  and  B,  Part  I, 
Vocabulary  by  Milton  A.  Buchanan;  Grammar  by  J.  P.  W.  Crawford;  Part  II,  Silent  Reading  by  Hay- 
ward  Keniston;  Composition  scale  by  V.  A.  C.  Henmon.  American  Council  Beta  Spanish  Test.  Forms  A 
and  B,  by  Frank  Callcott,  Robert  H.  Williams  and  Ben  D.  Wood.  American  Council  Italian  Test.  (Ex- 
perimental Edition  Form  A.  Part  I,  Vocabulary  and  Grammar  by  Milton  A.  Buchanan  and  Emilio  Goggio; 
Part  II,  Silent  Reading  and  Composition,  by  Milton  A.  Buchanan  and  Emilio  Goggio  (1926).  American 
Council  French  Grammar  Test  (Selection  Type)  by  Frederic  D.  Cheydleur  (1927).  The  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson. 
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Why  did  the  Committee  select  these  four  abihties  for  testing  and 
why  did  they  not  prepare  further  tests?  First  of  all,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  construction  of  a  full  battery  of  tests  like  that  outlined 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  was  impossible  in  the  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Committees.  Basing  on  experiments  which  had  been  carried  on 
previous  to  the  modern  language  inquiry,  five  fields  were  selected  as 
best  adapted  for  testing  group  achievement  and  to  some  extent  individual 
achievement.  Of  these  five,  four  covered  the  tests  mentioned  above, 
while  in  the  fifth,  aural  comprehension,  the  development  of  a  test  and  the 
putting  of  the  material  on  a  phonographic  record,  could  not  be  completed 
in  the  time  allotted.  As  will  be  pointed  out  below,  promising  experiments 
were  made  in  this  field  and  a  satisfactory  aural  test  lies  well  within  the 
range  of  possibilities. 

The  selection  of  testing  techniques.  —  The  selection  of  methods  or 
techniques  is  of  course  a  matter  of  crucial  importance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  tests  and  here  the  Committees  had  the  benefit  of  experiments 
with  foreign  language  which  had  been  carried  on  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  Columbia  University  and  elsewhere.  Two  general  forms  of  testing 
technique  presented  themselves  for  choice,  the  "recognition"  type  and  the 
"recall"  type.  The  former  calls  for  the  selection  of  the  correct  answer 
among  several  which  are  incorrect  while  the  latter  requires  that  the  pupil 
furnish  the  answer  without  suggestion.  In  general,  the  "recognition" 
technique  is  more  easily  scored  but  the  "recall"  type  is  more  in  accord  with 
teaching  practice  in  modern  languages.  As  will  be  noted  below,  the 
Committees  made  use  of  both  forms  in  their  tests. 

For  the  vocabulary  test  the  words  were  drawn  from  compilations 
made  by  frequency  word  counts.  In  French  they  were  taken  from  Hen- 
mon's  French  Word  List,  which  is  arranged  according  to  frequency  of  occur- 
rence based  on  a  count  of  400,000  words  and  was,  when  the  test  was 
constructed,  the  best  list  of  most  widely  used  French  words  selected  on  an 
objective  basis.^  In  German  the  words  in  the  vocabulary  test  were  drawn 
from  a  compilation  resulting  from  a  count  of  ten  million  running  words 
published  in  1898^  and  in  Spanish  the  test  was  based  on  a  count  of  1,200,000 
words  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee.^  The  words  selected 
for  the  tests,  75  in  French  and  100  each  in  German  and  Spanish,  were  taken 
at  random  from  successive  frequency  groups  in  these  lists  and  therefore 
represent  an  ascending  scale  of  difficulty  as  determined  by  frequency 
of  use.  The  technique  employed  is  the  well  known  "multiple-choice"  form 
that  has  been  frequently  used  in  psychological  tests.  This  requires 
that  the  student  select  the  correct  English  equivalent  out  of  five  English 

1  Now  replaced  by  Vander  Beke's  French  Word  Book;   cf.  below,  Vol.  XV  of  the  "Publications." 

2  Published  in  Kaeding's  Haufigkeitsworterbuch,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Morgan's  German  Frequency 
Word  Book;    cf.  below,  Vol.  IX  of  the  "Publications." 

2  Vol.  Ill  of  the  "Publications,"  M.  A.  Buchanan,  A  Graded  Spanish  Word  Book;   cf.  below. 
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words,  four  of  which  are  wrong,  including  one  or  more  "confusion  words," 
or  words  with  some  morphological  resemblance  to  the  foreign  word.  The 
grammar  items  were  chosen  in  each  language  from  grammatical  phenomena 
common  to  fifty  widely  used  texts  and  were  scaled  to  an  ascending  order 
of  difficulty  by  means  of  experiments  with  pupils.  Two  techniques  of 
the  general  character  referred  to  above  are  used  in  the  tests,  each  adapted 
to  sound  out  a  functional  command  of  grammar  and  not  merely  the 
ability  to  give  rules.  The  French  and  Spanish  grammar  tests  for  the  most 
part  call  for  the  completion  of  incomplete  sentences  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guage by  the  insertion  of  missing  members;  the  German  test  calls  for 
the  selection  of  the  correct  form  among  four  forms,  three  of  which  are 
incorrect.  The  tests  for  measuring  comprehension  when  reading  silently 
are  made  up  of  paragraph  questions.  The  author  lists  six  reasons  why 
this  method,  which  is  that  of  the  well  known  Thorndike-McCall  Reading 
Test  in  English,  is  preferred  to  the  true-false  test  or  other  "recognition" 
techniques  as  being  the  best  for  group  and  individual  measurement. 

Experiments  with  vocabulary  techniques.  —  The  selection  of  the  tech- 
niques for  testing  was  no  off-hand  decision  but  the  result  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  some  experiment.  The  report  gives  interesting  data  from 
a  study  which  Professor  Henmon  made  with  the  same  vocabulary  material 
and  the  same  students,  using  the  five-response  method,  where  the  student 
selects  the  right  English  word,  and  the  completion  method,  where  he 
gives  the  English  meaning  without  its  being  suggested  to  him.  The 
first  involves  the  so-called  "recognition"  technique,  described  above, 
the  second  the  "recall"  technique.  By  the  former,  the  scores  are  in- 
variably higher,  since  passive  ability  in  vocabulary  is  greater  than  active 
ability,  but  the  correlation  between  the  results  by  the  two  methods  is 
very  high  and  the  multiple-choice  method  was  selected  because  of  greater 
ease  and  speed  of  response  and  because  of  the  higher  degree  of  objectivity 
which  is  therefore  possible  with  this  form. 

Selection  and  completion  types  of  grammar  test.  —  In  the  grammar 
tests  a  comparison  was  made  by  means  of  an  experimental  administration 
between  a  test  made  by  the  "selection"  or  "multiple-response"  technique 
by  Professor  Cheydleur  and  one  made  by  a  mixed  technique  by  Professor 
Coleman,  where,  however,  the  "completion"  or  "recall"  method  predomi- 
nates. It  turned  out,  after  a  study  of  the  results,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
assign  a  general  superiority  to  one  method  over  the  other.  Both  have 
been  included  in  the  American  Council  library  of  tests.  A  comparison  in 
German  led  to  similar  mixed  results,  but  the  evidence  of  the  statisticians 
points  to  the  fact  that  if  reliability  is  to  determine  the  form  the  "recall" 
method  is  the  more  serviceable. 

Choice  of  a  testing  technique  for  silent  reading.  —  The  choice  of  a  reading 
test  technique  was  attended  by  much  greater  difficulties.    It  will  be  re- 
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membered  that  Wood  makes  use  of  the  "true-false  method."  An  inter- 
esting experiment  was  carried  out  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
and  Canadian  Committees  at  the  University  of  Iowa  wherein  the  questions 
on  the  reading  text  of  the  test  were  given  in  four  forms :  paragraph  ques- 
tions in  French  and  in  EngHsh,  true-false  questions  and  questions  which 
required  a  choice  among  four  answers.  The  results  showed  that  for  four 
out  of  six  criteria  of  judgment,  the  true-false  form  is  the  best  and  that 
for  the  other  two,  the  validity  of  the  items  presented  and  the  significance 
of  the  varying  difficulties  of  the  test,  the  question  of  superiority  is  still 
unsolved.  It  may  be  said  here  that  in  spite  of  the  obvious  advantages 
which  the  true-false  type  offers  in  the  way  of  ease  of  administration  and 
speed  and  objectivity  in  scoring,  the  paragraph-question  technique  was 
retained  by  the  Committees  because  of  the  greater  familiarity  of  modern 
language  teachers  with  this  form,  which  is  of  course  traditional  in  modern 
language  usage.  Until  the  question  of  validity  is  settled,  neither  technique 
can  claim  to  have  a  marked  superiority. 

The  construction  of  composition  scales.  —  A  special  section  of  the  report 
is  devoted  to  the  composition  scales.  This  should  be  of  especial  interest 
to  the  modern  language  teacher  since  the  method  by  which  these  tools 
for  measuring  free  composition  are  developed  and  the  use  of  the  scales 
themselves  are  certainly  less  familiar  to  most  teachers  than  the  other 
tests  which  were  devised.  Francis  Bacon's  immortal  epigram,  "writing 
maketh  the  perfect  man,"  evidently  expresses  the  view  of  many  modern 
language  teachers,  who  hold  that  free  composition  is  the  best  test  of  the 
knowledge  of  a  language.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  objective 
scoring  are  so  great  that  the  Committees  set  to  work  early  to  construct 
scales  for  measurement,  such  as  had  been  found  so  useful  in  English 
and  Latin.  The  building  of  the  French  scales  was  undertaken  by  Professor 
Trabue  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  a  highly  cooperative 
undertaking  for  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  teachers  of  French  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  were  enlisted.  From  a  large  number  of 
compositions  written  by  college  and  high  school  classes  on  the  same 
picture,  forty-two  were  selected  and  divided  into  eleven  quality  groups  and 
laid  before  a  large  jury  of  teachers,  who  then  rated  the  forty-two  in  the 
order  of  their  merit.  By  means  of  a  statistical  method  fully  described 
in  the  report  the  results  of  this  rating  were  further  reduced  and  two  sets 
of  ten  sample  compositions  were  selected,  each  group  rating  from  ap- 
proximately zero  to  the  highest  degree  of  merit.  These  merit  scales  are 
for  use  in  grading  free  compositions  in  French.  In  the  discussion  of 
Volume  XVII  of  this  series  below,  attention  will  be  called  to  two  articles 
showing  in  some  detail  the  method  by  which  the  scales  are  used  and  the 
success  with  which  they  have  been  employed  to  attain  an  objective  mark- 
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ing  of  compositions  on  other  composition  topics  as  well  as  on  that  upon 
which  the  scales  were  based.^ 

A  similar  method  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  German  scales  by 
Miss  Rossberg  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  save  that  here  one  set  of 
scales  was  derived  from  compositions  on  a  picture  and  one  set  of  similar 
quality  samples  from  compositions  on  a  classroom  theme.  The  report 
gives  the  results  of  an  experiment  with  four  judges  who  scored  with  the 
help  of  the  scales  four  hundred  compositions  written  by  students  of  one, 
two,  three  and  four  semesters'  study  of  German.  The  correlations  obtained 
among  these  judges  on  scoring  the  entire  group  of  compositions  ranged 
from  .87  to  .95  as  against  a  correlation  of  .65  which  is  ordinarily  obtained 
by  groups  working  with  the  usual  percentage  ratings.  The  Spanish  com- 
position scales  were  prepared  by  Professor  Henmon  in  cooperation  with 
Miss  Olga  Rios  and  eighty-five  Spanish  teachers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  technique  for  the  preparation  of  all  of  the  com- 
position scales  is  very  enlightening,  and  conscientious  teachers  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  their  success  in  grading  properly  compositions  in  the  foreign 
languages  will  find  in  this  chapter  an  interesting  description  of  the  route 
to  greater  objectivity. 

Analysis  of  the  Alpha  test  items  in  the  light  of  the  scores.  —  The  report 
now  goes  on  to  an  analysis  of  the  individual  test  items.  For  each  of  the 
alternative  forms  of  the  vocabulary,  grammar  and  silent  reading  tests, 
the  items  are  rearranged  as  shown  by  the  correct  responses  of  several 
hundred  students  at  the  various  levels  of  modern  language  study  in  high 
school  and  college.  In  the  case  of  the  vocabulary  tests,  these  results 
show  a  wide  spread  between  the  actual  order  in  which  the  words  were 
given  in  the  test  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  answered  by  the  students, 
the  spread  being  wider  in  French  than  in  Spanish  and  widest  in  German. 
To  put  it  another  way,  inasmuch  as  the  words  used  in  the  test  were 
selected,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  on  the  basis  of  their  actual  frequency 
of  occurrence  in  the  language,  the  result  of  the  testing  shows  that  words 
of  high  frequency  are  imperfectly  learned  and  that  some  words  of  low 
frequency  in  reading  material  are  relatively  high  in  the  percentages 
of  correct  responses.  Thus  the  rather  unusual  French  word  ebouriffer  was 
known  to  almost  as  large  a  percentage  of  fourth  year  students  as  was  the 
word  oter.  Some  striking  cases  in  Spanish  and  German  reveal  a  similar 
situation.  The  inference  can  hardly  be  avoided,  that  the  words  which  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  drill  are  not  those  which  the  language  regards 
as  most  useful.  Words  of  high  frequency  in  reading  material  in  the  foreign 
languages  are  much  underlearned  while  some  words  which  will  be  rarely 
met  with  are  much  overlearned.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Wood  reached 
the  same  conclusion  in  his  study  of  the  results  of  the  New  York  Regents' 

iCf.  below,  p.  170  ff. 
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testing.  The  conclusion  is  also  supported,  as  will  be  pointed  out  below, 
by  a  lack  of  correlation  between  teachers'  marks  in  vocabulary  and  the 
results  of  the  administration  of  the  American  Council  vocabulary  tests. 
These  all  indicate  a  wide  divergence  between  modern  language  texts  in 
vocabulary  material  and  a  lack  of  selection  according  to  frequency  of  word 
use.  The  present  report  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  for  further  experi- 
ment in  order  to  develop  a  classification  of  words  according  to  difficulty 
values.  Since  vocabulary  ability  is  the  easiest  and  most  convenient 
ability  for  testing,  such  a  selection  of  words  showing  gradual  and  fairly 
uniform  increase  in  difficulty  would  be  most  useful  as  a  basis  for  testing. 
As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  irregularities  and  inversions  were 
greater  in  the  scores  on  the  German  vocabulary  test  than  in  French  and 
Spanish.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  outside  factors  which  bring  about  an 
imperfect  classification  of  pupils  taking  German,  for  investigation  has 
shown  that  such  inversions  in  vocabulary  difficulty  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  exposure  of  students  to  German  in  their  home  environment. 

The  scores  on  the  grammar  tests  reveal  a  general  weakness  in  gram- 
matical knowledge  which  is  discouraging  in  view  of  the  attention  given 
to  this  subject  by  teachers.  There  are  also  quite  extraordinary  varia- 
tions in  achievement  as  between  school  and  school  and  as  between  classes 
in  the  same  school,  implying  wide  differences  in  the  time  devoted  to 
grammatical  study.  A  further  result  is  the  surprising  fact  that  in  one- 
half  of  the  French  cases  the  fourth  year  percentages  are  lower  than  the 
third  year.  This  is  true  of  the  highly  selected  groups  of  students  in 
some  of  the  largest  and  best  schools  in  the  country  and  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  when  instruction  in  grammar  ceases  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  what  has  been  learned  does  not  hold. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  find  that  the  silent  reading  tests  were 
better  graded  than  any  other.  Difficulties  which  were  pointed  out  above 
as  inherent  in  the  paragraph-question  technique  were  overcome  in  the 
course  of  the  painstaking  revisions  of  the  tests,  and  the  high  reliabilities 
show  what  can  be  done  with  this  method  of  examination.  Here  again, 
however,  the  tables  indicate  very  great  variations  in  school  achievement. 

The  reliability  of  the  Alpha  tests.  —  An  examination  of  the  reliability 
and  the  validity  of  the  American  Council  tests  leads  to  a  discussion  of 
the  method  by  which  we  gauge  the  reliability  of  a  test,  or  in  other 
words,  the  consistency  with  which  it  measures.  The  statistical  steps  by 
which  the  coefficient  measuring  reliability  is  obtained  are  traversed  by  the 
report  and  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  examine  them  there.  The  data 
indicate  a  very  high  reliability  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  tests  with  the 
exception  of  the  German  grammar  test  and  the  Spanish  vocabulary  test. 
The  modern  language  teacher  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in 
the  opinion  of  psychologists,  grammar  tests  have  in  general  less  reliability, 
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i.e.,  less  consistency  as  measuring  devices,  than  vocabulary  tests.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  very  clear.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  probable 
that  the  German  grammar  test  does  not  parallel  teaching  practice  as 
closely  as  the  grammar  tests  in  French  and  Spanish.  As  compared  with 
the  usual  intelligence  tests,  the  American  Council  tests  are  brief,  since  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  two  of  the  abilities  tested  within  one  class  period 
and  to  provide  for  a  sampling  of  the  students'  entire  ability  in  the  modern 
language  within  eighty  minutes.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  this  is 
really  long  enough.  It  is,  after  all,  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  testing  is  a 
sacrifice  of  time  from  teaching,  for  good  testing  is  really  an  indispensable 
part  of  good  teaching. 

In  general  the  Alpha  tests  are  reliable  instruments  for  class  experi- 
ments and  fairly  adequate  for  individual  diagnosis.  For  a  close  classifica- 
tion of  individuals  it  is  desirable,  however,  to  combine  the  tests,  such  as 
the  Alpha  and  Beta  tests.  Wood  has  pointed  out  the  higher  reliabilities  of 
the  new-type  as  compared  with  the  old-type  examination  in  New  York. 
Ford  has  made  a  comparison  of  the  American  Council  Alpha  tests  with 
the  two-and-a-half  hour  matriculation  examinations  in  Canadian  Uni- 
versities and  has  shown  a  significantly  higher  reliability  for  the  objective 
tests,  although  they  take  less  than  half  of  the  time  of  the  matriculation 
examinations. 

The  validity  of  the  Alpha  tests.  —  How  adequately  do  the  Alpha  tests 
measure  modern  language  ability,  or  in  the  parlance  of  the  educational 
psychologist,  how  valid  are  they?  They  were  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a 
careful  analysis  of  current  texts  and  textbooks  and  courses  of  study  and  no 
items  were  included  until  they  had  passed  through  the  fire  of  preliminary 
tryouts.  There  is  as  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  no  absolute  criterion  of  what 
students  are  being  taught  in  modern  languages.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
criterion,  the  validity  of  the  tests  must  be  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
findings  of  the  administrations  as  we  have  noted  in  Wood's  report.  Here 
positive  evidence  is  given  by  the  scores,  which  show  a  steady  increase  with 
the  increasing  length  of  the  period  of  study.  If  the  tests  were  out  of 
line  with  general  teaching  practice  in  the  selection  of  material  or  if  the 
successive  items  did  not  advance  in  difficulty  in  step  with  the  selection 
of  curriculum  material  in  schools  and  colleges,  this  would  have  been  re- 
flected in  the  inversion  of  semester  norms.  In  this  connection  the  report 
examines  also  the  relationship  between  performance  in  the  various  fields. 
This  is  a  highly  interesting  question,  since  it  is  of  course  of  prime  import- 
ance to  know  how  closely  the  several  abilities  grow  up  together  and 
how  far,  for  instance,  training  in  writing  French  or  French  grammar  con- 
tributes to  the  abilit}'-  to  read  the  language.  The  tables  show  that  in 
general  the  correlations  between  the  various  abilities  which  were  tested 
are  fairly  high,  except  that  free  composition  correlates  poorly  with  other 
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abilities  in  French  and  German.  On  the  other  hand,  the  correlations  be- 
tween the  performance  of  students  in  the  several  linguistic  abilities  in 
the  various  years  of  instruction  show  great  irregularity,  a  fact  which  is 
doubtless  explained  by  the  wide  variations  of  objectives,  curricula  and 
methods. 

Comparison  of  sources  on  Alpha  tests  with  teachers^  grades.  —  Another 
highly  important  measure  of  the  validity  of  the  tests  is  the  degree  to 
which  the  showing  made  on  these  correlates  with  the  marks  given  by 
teachers.  Here  the  report  submits  evidence  both  from  the  wide  national 
administration  and  from  the  administration  in  several  individual  schools. 
In  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  higher  correla- 
tion is  found  between  teachers'  marks  and  test  results  in  French  grammar 
than  in  the  other  abilities  in  French  that  were  tested  and  that  the  lowest 
correlation  occurs  in  free  composition,  which  is  confirmatory  of  the  general 
impression  that  knowledge  of  grammar  is  more  easily  estimated  by  teachers 
and  the  marking  more  objective  than  in  other  subjects.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  that  in  the  American  schools  the  correlations  with  teachers'  marks 
for  all  four  abilities  tested,  vocabulary,  grammar,  reading  and  free  com- 
position, tend  to  decrease  after  the  fourth  semester,  while  in  Canada,  where 
the  marking  systems  are  not  so  diverse,  the  correlations  tend  to  increase 
at  the  higher  levels.  In  general,  all  the  correlations  are  positive  and 
sufficiently  high  to  show  that  the  tests  and  the  teachers'  marks  measure 
the  same  ability.  Further  statistical  analyses  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  test  results  and  the  teachers'  marks  through  the  reduction  of 
the  former  to  composite  percentile  ranks  and  the  derivation  of  partial 
correlations,  that  is,  correlations  between  the  individual  abilities  and 
the  teachers'  marks,  and  of  multiple  correlations  by  a  system  of  weighting 
the  individual  linguistic  abilities,  etc.,  give  further  evidence  that  the 
teachers'  marks  are  largely  determined  by  a  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
that  vocabulary  grows  in  significance  as  a  standard  for  marking  when  the 
higher  semesters  are  reached. 

In  summing  up  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  tests  as  measured 
by  their  relationship  to  marks -given  by  teachers,  the  report  furnishes 
evidence  of  such  a  relationship  from  an  analysis  made  by  Professor  L.  T. 
Hopkins  of  the  test  items  in  grammar  and  vocabulary  in  comparison  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  textbooks  used  in  the 
schools  of  Colorado  in  the  first  year  of  modern  language  study.^  The 
validity  of  the  tests,  which  is  confirmed  by  this  analysis,  received  further 
support  through  direct  testimony  from  teachers  in  the  Colorado  high 
schools.  Additional  evidence  was  furnished  by  the  performance  of  a  large 
group  of  students  on  the  Alpha  tests  in  French  and  on  another  battery  of 
objective  French  tests,  the  Iowa  Placement  examinations.    The  correla- 

1  Cf.  Vol.  XIV,  p.  72. 
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tions  in  performance  indicated  that  both  batteries  measure  the  same 
abiHties. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  vahdity,  we  have  pushed  our  way 
into  several  somewhat  technical  fields  in  an  effort  to  find  how  far  the 
Alpha  tests  measure  the  actual  material  in  French  which  the  students 
have  covered.  The  net  results  show  that  the  relationship  of  the  test 
scores  with  the  various  criteria  selected  (intercorrelations  of  linguistic 
abilities  as  shown  by  the  tests,  correlations  of  the  test  scores  with  teachers' 
marks  and  with  scores  derived  from  other  objective  standards  of  measure- 
ment) is  closest  in  the  fields  which  include  grammar  and  that  this  rela- 
tionship tends  to  grow  closer  after  the  earliest  period  of  study.  Where 
objectives  and  marking  systems  show  greater  uniformity,  as  in  the  Cana- 
dian schools  and  in  certain  selected  American  high  schools,  the  validity 
of  the  tests  becomes  greater  as  the  period  of  study  increases.  In  the 
American  high  schools  as  a  whole  the  situation  is  so  confused  that  statistical 
evidence  for  validity  is  practically  lacking. 

Results  of  administering  Alpha  tests  in  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  —  The  foregoing  analysis  of  the  tests  to  determine  their 
utility  as  instruments  of  measurement  may  seem  somewhat  too  detailed  to 
the  hurried  reader,  but  it  is  a  necessary  step  to  their  understanding  and 
acceptance.  The  way  is  now  open  to  set  forth  the  results  of  their  applica- 
tion to  the  present  modern  language  situation.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  statistical  showing  made  by 
the  testing  campaign  in  the  American  schools  and  colleges.  The  import- 
ance of  the  discussion  justifies  its  length,  since  it  develops  the  present  norms 
of  achievement  in  this  country  in  French,  German  and  Spanish  and  thus 
enables  us  to  study  in  an  objective  way  the  actual  results  of  instruction 
as  we  now  carry  it  on.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  American 
education,  students  in  a  given  curriculum  subject  are  measured  with  the 
same  yardstick  and  their  achievement  recorded  on  the  basis  of  a  sampling 
at  all  levels  throughout  every  section  of  the  country.  The  cooperation 
of  more  than  two  hundred  secondary  schools  located  in  thirty  states 
and  of  fifty-seven  colleges,  almost  as  widely  distributed,  with  the  devoted 
service  of  hundreds  of  teachers,  made  this  vast  sampling  possible.  The 
tests  were  provided  by  the  Committee  on  Investigation,  which  also 
undertook  the  scoring  and  made  a  report  back  to  the  cooperating  schools. 
These  schools  were  representative  of  all  types  and  sizes. 

On  the  basis  of  this  wide  administration  the  results  appear  in  a  series 
of  tables  showing  the  scores  for  each  semester  from  the  first  to  the  eighth 
and  in  college  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  year.  They  are  tabulated 
numerically  as  scores  on  the  tests  and  in  percentile  series  in  a  form  of 
score  distribution  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  various  linguistic 
abihties  tested  are  shown  for  all  of  the  languages  for  all  semesters  and 
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years  of  instruction.  There  appear  also  in  each  case  the  median  grade 
attained  by  the  group,  that  is,  the  mark  which  is  equally  distant  between 
the  highest  and  the  lowest,  and  the  norm.  The  tables  embrace,  of  course, 
a  great  number  of  cases  and  the  representation  for  each  semester  of  study 
is  adequate,  save  that  in  the  secondary  schools  the  number  of  students 
in  the  eighth  semester  is  relatively  small,  due  to  the  limited  numbers  to 
be  found  in  the  higher  classes. 

Defects  in  organization  of  modern  language  instruction  shown  by  test 
administration.  —  The  testing  of  so  large  a  sample  of  modern  language 
students  in  the  United  States  reveals  immediately  several  striking  defects 
in  the  general  status  of  instruction  in  this  country,  defects  which  are 
due  to  a  lack  of  generally  understood  standards  in  curriculum  organiza- 
tion and  instruction.  The  great  diversity  of  system  and  the  lack  of  system 
in  classification  appear  at  once  in  the  wide  range  of  variation  in  general 
achievement  as  well  as  in  the  extraordinary  variation  in  achievement  in 
different  schools  and  classes  and  the  great  differences  in  the  results  secured 
in  the  same  length  of  time  in  secondary  schools  and  in  colleges.  These 
general  results,  established  by  the  twenty-four  tables,  reflect  the  diversity 
of  practice  noted  by  Wood  for  New  York  State  and  indicated  in  the 
statistical  and  other  surveys  reported  in  other  volumes  of  this  series. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  results  in  detail  in  their 
particular  aspects. 

Overlapping  of  classes  shown  by  Alpha  test  scores.  —  The  first  of  these 
is  the  tremendous  overlapping  of  achievement  between  the  various  semes- 
ters of  study  in  every  field  tested.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  analysis 
of  the  New  York  administration,  this  overlapping  far  exceeds  what  might 
be  expected  from  individual  differences  in  capacity.  It  could  be  revealed 
only  through  the  use  of  a  single  objective  test  to  measure  a  wide  range 
of  achievement  and  forms  an  irrefutable  argument  for  the  employment  of 
such  a  test.  The  present  chaotic  condition  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  difference  between  the  average  scores  of  classes  which  have  enjoyed  the 
same  periods  of  foreign  language  study  may  amount  to  as  much  as  two, 
three  or  even  four  semesters  and  that  one-fifth  of  the  French  students 
who  have  studied  this  language  for  two  years  reach  or  exceed  the  median 
of  those  who  have  studied  it  for  three  years.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  nearly 
one-third  of  the  French  high  school  students  examined  are  in  achievement 
a  semester  or  more  above  the  level  at  which  they  are  classified  by  the 
school  organization.  Teachers  complain  constantly  of  this  maladjustment 
which  results  from  measuring  the  pupil's  progress  by  the  amount  of  time 
which  he  has  spent  on  the  subject  or  by  subjective  estimates  of  achieve- 
ment rather  than  by  objective  examinations  objectively  marked.  A 
number  of  graphs  bring  before  us  the  tremendous  overlapping  in  a  way 
to  be  grasped  by  the  eye  at  a  glance.    As  a  broad  but  demonstrable  state- 
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ment  it  may  be  said  that  approximately  one-half  of  all  the  students 
tested  in  the  three  modern  languages  were  erroneously  classified  by  a 
semester  or  more.  We  have  here  a  national  situation  which  approximates 
closely  the  situation  in  the  New  York  schools  investigated  by  Wood.  A 
large  proportion  of  modern  language  students  in  school  and  college  are 
dragged  along  in  lockstep  fashion  from  semester  to  semester  without 
real  progress.  No  wonder  that  discontent  and  discouragement  with 
modern  language  teaching  are  voiced  by  teachers,  administrators  and 
pupils. 

A  series  of  graphs  showing  percentile  curves  enables  us  to  examine 
the  scores  in  the  form  of  a  vivid  picture.  Here  the  reader  may  see  where 
a  student  with  any  given  score  on  the  test  stands  on  the  scale  of  percentiles 
and  may  also  see  at  a  glance  the  score  obtained  by  any  given  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  students  examined  in  any  semester  of  study.  These 
twenty-two  graphs  as  a  whole  present  a  telling  indictment  of  the  present 
misclassification  of  American  students  of  the  modern  languages  in  all  the 
linguistic  capacities  tested. 

Most  teachers  are  accustomed  to  work  with  percentages  in  scoring  their 
pupils.  The  report  shows  how  the  Alpha  test  scores  may  be  transformed 
into  percentile  grades.  Since  the  tests  vary  in  the  number  of  items,  a  re- 
duction to  percentages  is  also  necessary  for  the  teacher's  practice  in  order 
that  he  may  compare  the  performance  of  any  student  in  one  of  the  abilities 
tested  with  his  performance  in  others.  It  also  is  possible  to  work  out  a 
composite  percentile  for  the  whole  battery  of  tests  and  compare  this 
with  the  teachers'  composite  marks. 

Wide  differences  of  school  standards  shown  hy  test  scores.  —  The  question 
of  overlapping  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  foregoing  pages  for  the 
various  group  tests  is  now  examined  for  seventy-nine  representative 
schools  whose  identities  are  concealed  under  numbers.  The  showing 
made  by  these  schools  reveals  the  same  situation  as  the  national  showing : 
an  extreme  variability  in  the  performance  of  classes  having  the  same  period 
of  foreign  language  training  in  different  schools.  Even  in  grammar,  which 
on  account  of  its  importance  on  the  teaching  calendar  might  be  expected 
to  show  more  uniform  standards  of  achievement,  nearly  half  of  the  fourth 
semester  classes  are  below  the  third  semester  median.  A  series  of  charts 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  classes  of  these  selected  schools  in  their 
variations  for  the  several  abilities,  and  illustrates  again  the  utter  break- 
down of  the  practice  by  which  achievement  in  the  modern  languages  is 
measured  in  terms  of  time  spent  in  the  school  room  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  use  of  comparable  tests  in  solving  the  problem  of  place- 
ment. Everyone  knows  that  two  years  in  one  high  school  is  very  different 
from  two  years  in  another,  but  certainly  few  have  imagined  that  the 
differences  are  so  great  as  they  are.    What  a  stimulus  to  inquiry  and  effort 
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on  the  part  of  a  school  if  it  could  have  in  hand  the  showing  made  by  its 
pupils  on  vocabulary,  reading  and  other  modern  language  abilities  recorded 
in  the  same  terms  as  are  used  by  other  schools!  Under  such  circumstances, 
pupils  and  principals  could  not  fail  to  ask  the  teachers  nor  the  teachers 
to  ask  themselves  why  they  require  two  years  to  accomplish  what  some  of 
their  colleagues  do  in  one  year.  A  knowledge  of  the  differences  existing 
in  the  same  schools  in  the  different  modern  language  abilities  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  consistency  with  which  the  progress  of  students  is  maintained 
from  year  to  year  may  be  derived  from  the  methods  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  report.  In  a  group  of  interesting  charts  we  may  follow  the  evenness 
or  unevenness  with  which  the  classes  in  certain  schools  move  forward 
through  the  years  of  instruction.  Some  schools  with  regular  standards 
proceed  on  about  the  same  percentile  level  of  achievement  throughout, 
although  it  is  highly  doubtful  if  teachers  or  administrators  know  what 
this  level  is.  Other  schools  show  an  achievement  which  wobbles  up  and 
down  from  year  to  year  in  a  highly  erratic  fashion.  A  very  striking 
graph  demonstrates  the  irregular  results  obtained  in  the  same  classes  in 
the  several  modern  language  abilities  and  throws  into  relief  the  way  in 
which  unevenness  of  time  distribution  is  reflected  in  the  rise  or  fall  of 
scores  with  reference  to  the  national  norm. 

We  have  light  here  also  on  another  highly  important  question:  the 
relationship  between  school  and  college  preparation.  Is  the  present  system 
of  evaluating  high  school  credits  for  admission  into  the  modern  language 
classes  in  college  on  a  ratio  of  two  high  school  units  for  one  of  college 
work  a  reasonable  one?  On  the  basis  of  the  norms  developed  by  the  test 
administration,  the  two-for-one  basis  seems  to  be  justified  at  the  earlier 
levels  of  instruction,  although  with  the  highly  variant  conditions  that 
prevail  in  both  school  and  college  it  is  not  easy  to  find  comparable  groups. 
These  results  are  borne  out  by  a  special  study  of  comparative  achievement 
made  in  the  California  schools  and  colleges.^ 

Results  from  administration  of  Alpha  tests  in  Canada.^  —  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  Alpha  tests  in  the  United  States  was  paralleled  by  a  similar 
administration  in  Canada  by  which  the  school  population  of  the  various 
provinces  was  broadly  sampled.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  educational 
authorities,  the  administration  took  place  in  typical  schools  and  represents 
achievement  at  about  March  1,  1926.  The  French  tests  were  used  on  a 
wide  scale;  the  German  and  Spanish  tests  in  a  somewhat  limited  way. 
The  results  of  the  Canadian  administration  show  the  same  overlapping 
in  year-groups  as  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  American  semester 
groups.    Practically  the  entire  range  of  possible  scores  is  covered  at  each 

1  Cf.  below,  "A  study  of  Achievement  in  French  and  Spanish  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  School,  with 
a  Consideration  of  some  of  the  Factors  that  Condition  Achievement,"  Vol.  XVII  of  the  "Publications." 
*  Cf .  above  Modern  Language  Institution  in  Canada,  VII,  665-713. 
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level.  As  with  the  American  tests,  a  lack  of  accuracy  in  placement  springs 
to  the  eye  in  the  tables  and  drawings.  When  the  higher  levels  are  reached, 
however,  a  marked  rise  in  the  curve  of  growth  occurs.  This  shows  a  more 
rigorous  selection  after  the  third  year  than  previously  and  a  greater 
uniformity  of  progress  in  the  advanced  years  than  is  the  case  in  the 
United  States.  In  general,  however,  the  malclassification  appears  greater 
than  in  the  American  schools.  The  smallest  divergencies  are  found  in 
reading  ability,  further  testimony  to  the  reliable  character  of  the  reading- 
for-comprehension  tests,  and  the  widest  variations  are  in  French  composi- 
tion, amounting  to  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  misplacement  by  a  year  or  more. 
The  fact  that  the  majority  of  misplacements  are  above  the  level  of  year 
classification  shows  that  the  tendency  to  hold  back  gifted  students  in  lock- 
step  with  their  weaker  comrades  is  even  more  usual  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States. 

The  results  of  the  Canadian  administration  were  analyzed  also  for  a 
tri-partite  regional  deviation  as  between  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
the  provinces  to  the  east  and  west  of  it,  but  no  significant  differences 
could  be  deduced.  School  and  class  variations  are  shown  on  interesting 
charts,  and  these  scattergraphs  reveal  the  same  lack  of  uniformity  in 
school  achievement  of  different  schools  and  in  the  progress  from  year  to 
year  within  the  same  school  as  were  shown  for  the  United  States,  although 
they  are  not  as  strongly  marked  in  Canada. 

Administration  of  Alpha  tests  in  Quebec.  —  Quebec  has  an  especial 
problem  in  its  modern  language  instruction,  since  French  is  the  prevailing 
language  of  the  native  population  and  this  fact  influences  the  organization 
of  French  teaching  in  the  English  schools.  The  oral  method  prevails  there 
to  a  far  larger  extent  than  in  the  other  provinces  and  the  students  tested 
had  had  five  years  of  such  training.  The  Committee  developed  no  oral  or 
aural  tests  but  the  results  of  the  testing  in  the  provinces  are  interesting 
because  of  the  light  which  they  may  throw  upon  the  influence  of  oral  drill 
on  other  language  abilities.  The  results  should  be  studied  from  this  stand- 
point. The  most  striking  showing  is  the  high  proficiency  in  free  composi- 
tion and  the  low  scores  in  grammar  and  reading.  Does  this  mean  that 
oral  and  aural  drill  contribute  little  toward  ability  in  these  other  fields? 

Results  of  administration  of  Alpha  tests  in  England.  —  The  Canadian 
Committee  was  successful  in  arranging  for  the  administration  of  the 
Alpha  French  tests  to  about  eight  thousand  pupils  in  secondary  schools 
in  England.  The  results  were  scored  in  Canada  and  are  presented  in 
tabular  form  and  illustrated  by  graphs.  Two  classes  of  students  were 
tested,  those  who  had  had  no  preparatory  French  on  entering  secondary 
school  and  those  who  had  had  preparatory  French.  The  pupils  were 
tested  for  periods  of  study  ranging  from  one-half  year  to  more  than  six 
and  a  half  years.    Figures  are  also  provided  from  selected  groups  of  schools 
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illustrating  specifically  the  achievement  of  the  classes  with  and  without 
preparatory  French.  The  results  of  this  administration  should  arouse 
keen  interest  and  be  studied  in  detail  for  constructive  comparisons  between 
the  achievement  in  three  English-speaking  countries.  The  graphs  which 
illustrate  these  findings  are,  we  venture  to  say,  the  first  presentation 
of  the  result  of  testing  a  curriculum  subject  on  an  international  basis. 
The  norms  for  the  American  high  schools  are  significantly  higher  than 
for  Canada  and  England,  except  in  free  composition,  where  they  occupy 
a  position  midway  between  the  other  two  countries.  The  most  striking 
differences  are  to  be  found  in  grammar  and  reading.  In  the  former,  there 
is  a  difference  of  almost  two  years  between  the  United  States  and  the 
two  other  English-speaking  countries,  whose  norms  are  very  much  alike. 
In  this  comparison  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  United  States  are  almost  consistently  five  hours  per 
week,  with  a  normal  election  of  four  subjects,  while  in  Canada  and  England 
there  is  a  greater  multiplicity  of  subjects  and  a  prevailing  three-hour 
course.  This  splitting  up  of  the  secondary  school  course  into  smaller 
units  in  the  Canadian  and  British  schools  is  perhaps  not  the  only  explana- 
tion of  the  differences  in  achievement,  but  it  is  certainly  an  important 
one.         ; 

Administration  of  achievement  tests  in  English  in  French  schools 
of  Quebec.^  —  As  is  well  known,  English  is  the  second  language  in  Quebec 
and  must  be  learned  during  the  school  years  by  those  who  use  French  in 
their  home  environment.  For  this  reason  the  Canadian  Committee  felt  it 
important  to  explore  methods  of  achievement  in  those  provinces  and  at  its 
request  Professor  H.  E.  Ford  prepared  and  standardized  English  language 
tests  in  vocabulary,  grammar  and  silent  reading.  His  report  on  the  admin- 
istration of  these  is  incorporated  in  the  present  volume.  The  material  for 
the  tests  was  drawn  in  part  from  the  Thorndike  word  list  and  from  the 
Thorndike-McCall  reading  scale  and  the  techniques  used  are  those  which 
are  employed  in  the  Alpha  tests.  The  organization  of  the  Quebec  school 
system  resembles  that  of  France.  English  plays  an  important  part  from 
the  elementary  stage  upward.  In  the  elementary  schools  and  in  the  schools 
of  practical  arts  and  the  normal  schools,  which  are  built  upon  the  elemen- 
tary level,  the  instruction  is  largely  by  the  Direct  method,  but  in  the 
secondary  schools,  which  are  closely  affiliated  with  the  two  French  uni- 
versities, English  is  regarded  rather  as  a  mental  discipline,  although  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  the  direction  of  more  practical  methods. 

The  English  tests  were  administered  in  both  primary  and  secondary 
schools  and  the  results  are  shown  on  tables  and  charts  similar  to  those 
used  for  the  French,  German  and  Spanish  tests.  The  statistics  resulting 
from  this  wide  sampling  of  the  French  schools  of  Quebec  show  that  a 

1  Cf.  above  Modem  Language  Instruction  in  Canada,  VII,  750-781. 
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similar  condition  of  overlapping  exists  there  as  that  noted  elsewhere  in 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  Misplacement  by  a  year  ^.r  more  is 
shown  for  nearly  half  of  the  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  and  for  more  than 
half  of  those  in  the  normal  schools  and  classical  colleges.  "One-quarter 
to  one-third  of  each  class  is  compelled  to  mark  time  while  the  middle  fifty 
per  cent  plods  along."  The  class  differences  here  are  even  wider  than  those 
with  which  we  have  become  familiar  in  French  classes  in  other  parts  of  this 
continent  and  they  demonstrate  that  in  the  French  schools  of  Quebec  also 
a  rigid  objective  test  is  needed  in  order  to  produce  more  uniform  achieve- 
ment. 

Other  modern  language  tests  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Investi- 
gation. —  The  Alpha  tests,  although  the  most  important  ones,  are  not  the 
only  achievement  tests  that  were  developed  or  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
mittees. Others  include  Cheydleur's  French  grammar  test  of  the  selection 
type,^  with  the  results  from  a  very  wide  administration;  the  American 
Council  German  reading  scale  by  Van  Wagenen  and  Hubman-Patterson,^ 
which  were  worked  out  according  to  an  interesting  selection  technique; 
a  French  grammar  test  of  the  selection  form  devised  by  Professor  Ford 
and  administered  in  order  to  try  out  this  technique ;  the  American  Council 
Italian  test  by  Buchanan  and  Goggio,^  a  test  in  vocabulary,  grammar  and 
silent  reading,  constructed  with  the  same  techniques  as  those  used  in  the 
American  Council  tests  in  other  languages;  the  American  Council  Spanish 
audition  test  by  Professor  Buchanan  (unpublished),  an  ingenious  method 
of  measuring  the  ability  to  catch  Spanish  sounds  and  showing  interesting 
possibilities;  and  the  French  aural  comprehension  test  by  Agnes  L.  Rogers, 
a  carefully  organized  test  by  the  multiple-choice  method,  for  which 
experiments  indicate  a  promising  future. 

Several  experiments  were  made  with  the  American  Council  tests  to 
solve  problems  of  organization  and  metho'd  of  moderm  language  instruc- 
tion, such  as  the  effect  on  achievement  of  the  age  of  beginning,  of  sex 
differences  and  of  sectioning  according  to  ability.  These  are  summarized 
in  the  report,  as  is  also  a  special  study,  with  interesting  graphs,  of  certain 
schools  which  through  their  careful  selection  of  pupils,  carefully  graded 
curricula  and  well  calculated  methods  of  teaching  are  securing  effective 
results.  This  whole  group  of  experiments,  though  by  no  means  carried  to  a 
point  where  final  answers  may  be  made  to  the  questions  raised,  is  neverthe- 
less an  important  contribution  toward  these  answers  and  shows  how 
objective  tests  may  be  used  for  the  solution  of  long  standing  problems. 
The  work  concludes  with  a  highly  important  experiment  by  Professor 

1  American  Council  Grammar  Test,  Selection  Type,  by  F.  D.  Cheydleur,  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson. 

2  A  German  Reading  Scale,  Forms  A  and  B,  by  M.  J.  Van  Wagenen  and  Sophia  Hubman-Patterson. 
Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1927. 

3  Published  in  experimental  form  by  the  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson. 
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Bancroft  Beatley  of  Harvard :  a  comparison  of  the  vocabulary  test  of  the 
American  Council  with  another  vocabulary  test,  the  Twigg  test,  using 
the  recall  method  of  measurement. 

Conclusion.  —  The  Henmon  report  will  undoubtedly  take  its  place 
among  the  fundamental  works  on  modern  language  teaching  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  American  educa- 
tion. It  is  worth  repeating  that  here  for  the  first  time  achievement  in  a 
curriculum  subject,  important  alike  to  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools, 
is  explored  on  a  national  and  international  basis  through  the  use  of  abso- 
lutely objective  methods,  with  an  analysis  of  the  results  from  which  definite 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  for  future  educational  policy.  For  the  first  time 
those  interested  in  the  progress  of  our  people  along  the  lines  of  secondary 
education  may  see  exactly  what  is  being  accomplished  in  one  part  of  this 
field.  The  importance  of  the  work  for  the  improvement  of  language 
teaching  is  scarcely  to  be  estimated.  American  discoveries  in  the  field 
of  educational  psychology  have  been  mobilized  for  our  purposes.  Tools 
of  measurement  with  a  claim  to  accuracy  far  beyond  anything  which  has 
preceded  them  are  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  modern  language  teacher 
and  their  usefulness  to  him  is  demonstrated.  The  picture  of  our  present 
accomplishment  stands  before  us  in  the  clear  light  of  scientific  analysis 
and  paths  are  indicated  by  which  defects  in  the  present  organization  may 
be  corrected.  The  work  is  therefore  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  present. 
The  uses  of  objective  tests  for  a  restudying  of  the  whole  scheme  of  modern 
language  teaching:  its  curriculum  making,  its  class  organization  and  its 
methods,  are  analyzed,  and  while  no  immodest  claim  to  finality  is  made 
either  as  regards  the  form  of  the  tests  or  the  manner  of  their  use,  the 
demonstration  of  the  indispensable  character  of  such  instruments  if  our 
subject  is  to  make  progress  is  so  thorough  that  the  foreign  language 
teacher  would  be  blind  indeed  if  he  should  refuse  to  draw  the  inevitable 
inferences  for  his  practice.  The  work  traverses,  to  be  sure,  fields  of 
psychological  discussion  and  statistical  analysis  which  on  first  acquaintance 
may  seem  unfamiliar  to  many  teachers  of  the  modern  languages,  but 
the  conquest  of  these  difficulties  is  easy  compared  with  the  other  obstacles 
which  we  have  overcome  and  must  constantly  overcome  in  preparing 
ourselves  for  efficient  instruction.  No  member  of  the  profession  who  has 
his  work  really  at  heart  will  be  deterred  by  these  difficulties  from  making 
ready  for  a  full  use  of  the  equipment  which  this  report  furnishes. 

PROGNOSIS   TESTS   IN   THE    MODERN   FOREIGN   LANGUAGES^ 

Importance  of  prognosis  question  for  modem  language  teachers.  — 

The  question  of'  prognosis  is  one  that  has  taken  a  more  and  more  insistent 

1  Prognosis  Tests  in  the  Modern  Languages.  Vol.  XIV,  "Publications  of  the  American  and  Canadian 
Committees  on  Modern  Languages."    The  Macmillan  Company,  1929.    xviii-182  pp. 
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form  in  American  education  in  the  past  decade.  As  the  population  of 
secondary  school  and  college  has  mounted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  it  has 
put  the  question  of  curriculum  organization  in  an  altogether  new  light. 
It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the  old  forms  which  grew  up  for  the 
highly  selected  groups  that  once  found  their  way  to  the  educational 
levels  above  the  elementary  school  do  not  suffice  for  the  enormous  masses 
which  are  now  streaming  through  the  portals  of  high  school  and  college, 
but  that  a  new  principle  of  selection  must  be  devised  which  shall  direct 
these  increasing  numbers  into  channels  where  the  preparation  which  they 
receive  will  be  more  definitely  aimed  at  their  future  needs.  One  of  the 
methods  by  which  this  direction  toward  the  practical  ends  of  education 
may  be  sought  is  derived  from  a  field  where  American  ingenuity  and  skill 
have  already  won  such  great  successes,  the  field  of  the  psychological 
test.  Ever  since  the  intelligence  tests  demonstrated  their  usefulness, 
the  possibility  of  developing  prognosis  testing  for  special  abilities  has 
been  a  subject  for  active  experiment  among  American  educational  psychol- 
ogists. 

Modern  language  teachers  especially  have  an  interest  in  pressing 
for  an  answer  to  the  prognosis  question.  The  facts  of  enrollment  and  the 
results  of  achievement  testing  canvassed  in  the  volumes  of  this  series 
show  how  the  pressure  of  numbers  in  high  school  and  college,  numbers 
selected  if  at  all,  only  by  a  test  of  general  intelligence,  embarasses  the 
teacher's  work.  More  insistently,  then,  than  his  colleagues  in  other  sub- 
jects must  the  foreign  language  teacher  ask  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  find 
some  method  of  choosing  pupils  in  advance  instead  of  leaving  the  selection 
to  a  trial-and-error  method  with  the  resulting  wastefulness  in  time  and 
energy.  Is  it  an  unavoidable  part  of  the  educational  system  that  all 
of  those  who  offer  themselves  shall  be  thrown  into  the  foreign  language 
hopper  in  order  that  a  few  may  be  ground  out  as  successful  products 
while  the  rest  are  rejected  as  waste?  How  great  the  wastage  is  will  appear 
to  even  the  most  casual  reader  of  the  statistics  of  discontinuance,  for 
whatever  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  short  period  of  modern  language 
study,  the  failure  of  the  student  to  match  his  abilities  to  the  difficulties 
encountered  must  be  an  important  one. 

It  was  therefore  inevitable  that  the  Committee  on  Investigation  should 
take  up  the  prognosis  question  from  the  beginning  of  its  labors,  and 
a  number  of  studies  were  organized  early  in  the  inquiry.  Under  the 
general  direction  of  Professor  Henmon,  seven  of  these  were  carried  through 
by  educational  psychologists  in  various  sections  of  the  country  and  the 
results  brought  together  in  the  present  volume. 
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Prognosis   Tests  in  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages, 
by  V.  A.  C.  Henmon 

The  volume  opens  with  an  analysis  by  Henmon  of  the  general  problem 
of  prognosis  in  modern  languages  and  seeks  then  to  sum  up  the  work  which 
had  been  done  in  this  field  before  the  present  inquiry  and  to  integrate  the 
studies  which  follow  as  contributions  to  the  specific  question.  Whatever 
the  attitude  of  the  psychologist  toward  the  problem  of  general  intelli- 
gence and  special  abilities,  modern  language  teachers  are  as  a  rule  con- 
vinced that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  linguistic  aptitude  apart  from  general 
intelligence.  Indeed,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  selected  teachers  who 
replied  to  the  questionnaires  of  the  Committee  on  Investigation  testified 
that  they  had  found  cases  of  this  kind. 

What  does  prognosis  in  modern  languages  mean?  —  The  problem  is 
formulated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychologist  as  follows:  first,  is 
there  a  general  intelligence  level  below  which  success  in  modern  language 
study  is  improbable?  Secondly,  is  there  a  general  scholarship  level  below 
which  such  success  is  doubtful?  Third,  can  special  abilities  and  dis- 
abilities involved  in  learning  a  foreign  language  be  determined  and  tested 
so  as  to  predict  future  success  in  this  subject?  Fourth,  can  achievement 
and  progress  at  the  end  of  a  semester's  work  or  a  year's  work  be  measured 
so  accurately  as  to  determine  whether  the  pupil  has  the  capacity  to  profit 
from  further  work? 

The  value  of  general  intelligence  scores  and  teachers'  marks  for  modem 
language  prognosis.  —  As  regards  the  first  question,  the  predictive 
value  of  general  intelligence,  the  author  reviews  rapidly  a  dozen  experiments 
which  have  been  made  in  an  endea,vor  to  find  correlations  between  the 
scores  of  students  on  intelligence  tests  and  criteria  of  later  achievement. 
These  criteria  include  teachers'  marks  in  the  modern  language  courses  and 
scores  made  on  objective  tests,  such  as  the  American  Council  Alpha  tests 
and  the  Iowa  Placement  tests.  A  careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
shows  sufficiently  high  coefficients  of  correlation  to  indicate  a  positive 
relationship  between  the  intelligence  test  results  and  success  in  the  modern 
languages,  but  does  not  demonstrate  that  the  scores  on  general  intelligence 
can  be  used  alone  for  any  prognosis.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the 
intelligence  test  in  this  regard  is  that  it  forms  a  useful  member  of  a  battery 
of  tests  for  predictive  use  in  the  admission  of  students  to  modern  lan- 
guage study. 

A  second  attack  on  the  general  subject  has  been  made  through  a  number 
of  studies  of  correlations  between  marks  in  elementary  school  and  in  high 
school  in  various  curriculum  subjects  and  scores  on  entrance  examinations 
in  these  subjects  of  students  entering  the  next  higher  stage  of  education, 
the  high  school  or  the  college.    As  regards  the  relations  of  elementary 
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school  ratings  to  success  in  the  modern  languages  in  high  school,  a  modest 
amount  of  data  is  at  hand,  but  it  is  far  from  conclusive.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  correlations  between  high  school  marks  of  students  in  certain 
special  subjects  and  the  performance  of  the  same  students  as  college  fresh- 
men. On  the  other  hand,  considerable  information  is  at  hand  respecting 
the  relation  between  general  scholarship  ratings  in  high  school  and  college 
and  collegiate  ratings  in  the  modern  languages.  This  tends  to  show  that 
the  general  scholarship  average  in  high  school  forms  a  better  predictive 
basis  for  success  in  language  study  than  either  the  general  intelligence  test 
or  the  high  school  marks  in  the  language  concerned.  In  both  cases,  how- 
ever, the  correlations  are  too  low  to  make  the  general  scholarship  average 
a  valid  criterion  of  prognosis. 

Studies  have  likewise  been  made  of  the  relative  predictive  value  for 
a  curriculum  subject  of  the  high  school  records  and  the  entrance  examina- 
tion score  in  that  subject.  The  general  result  has  been  to  show  that  the 
former  have  the  higher  value  for  prognosis,  but  here  again  the  coefficients  of 
correlation  are  too  low  to  indicate  that  the  high  school  record  is  usable 
as  a  predictive  criterion. 

Still  another  method  of  setting  up  prognosis  criteria  for  college  students 
is  by  the  combination  of  intelligence  test  scores  and  high  school  marks, 
neither  of  which  has  shown  itself  alone  as  an  adequate  basis  for  prog- 
nosis. An  experiment  in  this  direction  was  carried  through  with  groups 
of  students  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  established  relationships 
between  their  rank  according  to  high  school  marks  and  on  the  college 
ability  test  (an  intelligence  test)  and  their  performance  in  college  courses  in 
French,  German,  Spanish  and  Latin,  as  determined  by  college  grades.  The 
correlations  turned  out  to  be  positive,  in  spite  of  wide  variations  between 
the  prognostic  criteria  and  the  standing  in  college  courses.  Indeed,  it  is 
certain  that  the  high  school  record  and  college  ability  tests  form  in  com- 
bination an  important  means  of  classification  for  freshmen  in  college 
modern  language  courses,  especially  when  combined  with  placement 
examinations  in  these  subjects. 

Criteria  for  assembling  a  special  prognosis  test  for  modem  languages.  — 
We  now  turn  from  these  general  criteria,  whose  predictive  value  for 
modern  language  study  has  been  shown  as  positive  but  insufficient  for 
reliable  prognosis,  to  an  examination  of  the  value  of  special  aptitude 
tests  constructed  to  determine  in  advance  the  likelihood  of  success  in 
specific  curriculum  subjects.  Admitting,  as  we  must,  that  linguistic 
aptitude  is  too  complex  for  exploration  by  any  single  test,  what  are  the 
necessary  steps  which  must  be  taken  to  construct  a  multiple  test  which 
shall  measure  aptitude  in  a  special  field?  These  must  begin  with  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  psychological  characteristics  of  the  activities  called 
into  play  in  the  language  learning  process.     This  will  then  lead  to  the 
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choice  of  a  battery  of  tests  among  those  which  seem  most  important  for  the 
measurement  of  these  psychological  activities,  the  readaptation  of  the 
selected  tests  for  the  special  purpose  in  hand  and  the  administration  of 
these.  Thus  we  secure  our  predictive  data.  We  must  now  determine  when 
the  experimental  period  is  ended  how  the  students'  actual  achievement  in 
the  special  field  is  to  be  measured.  What  will  furnish  the  best  index  to  this 
achievement  in  order  that  this  criterion  score  may  be  correlated  with  the 
predictive  test  scores?  In  the  case  of  the  modern  languages,  such  an 
objective  criterion  for  rating  achievement  is  now  at  hand  in  the  American 
Council  Alpha  tests.  The  estabhshment  of  the  correlations  between  the 
prognosis  battery  and  achievement  test  scores  now  follows  as  the  next 
step  and  after  that  come  the  final  selection  and  weighting  of  the  various 
predictive  tests  on  the  basis  of  the  intercorrelations  between  the  prog- 
nostic group  and  the  criterion  of  achievement. 

Present  attainment  in  the  construction  of  a  modem  language  prognosis 
test.  —  This  is  the  complex  process  from  which  a  prognosis  multiple 
test  finally  emerges,  and  the  brief  summary  above  shows  the  difficulties 
which  experiments  in  this  field  have  to  overcome.  What  success  has  been 
attained?  A  few  attempts  may  now  be  reviewed.  First  of  all,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  prognosis  tests  assembled  at  the  time  of  the  Classical 
Investigation,  through  which  impressive  results  have  been  attained  in  pre- 
dicting success  in  Latin.  Another  special  test  for  predicting  success  in 
modern  languages  is  the  Iowa  Placement  test,  which  uses  English  grammar 
in  combination  with  artificial  language  material  (Esperanto).  Testing 
reports  by  Vander  Beke  and  Stoddard  of  the  University  of  Iowa  show 
a  fair  correlation  between  this  battery  and  the  first  semester  marks 
in  classes  at  that  institution,  a  result,  however,  which  was  not  borne  out 
by  the  record  from  an  administration  in  another  institution  (Case  School 
of  Applied  Science).  Of  the  four  parts  of  the  Iowa  Language  Aptitude 
test,  that  which  covers  the  transfer  of  training  in  English  to  an  artificial 
language  showed  the  highest  predictive  value  for  freshmen  performance 
in  French.  The  Iowa  University  experiment  included  also  a  study  of  the 
predictive  power  for  the  first  semester  grades  of  a  qualifying  examination 
made  up  of  intelligence  test  elements.  The  correlations  were  too  low  to 
demonstrate  usefulness  for  this  particular  intelligence  test  battery,  and  it 
is  no  news  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  vagaries  of  college  marking 
to  learn  that  the  prognostic  power  of  the  test  was  but  little  improved  for 
the  second  semester  by  figuring  in  the  first  semester  grades! 

Further  experiments  with  the  Iowa  Foreign  Language  Aptitude  test  and 
semester  grades  are  those  of  Tharp,  reported  in  Volume  XVII  in  this 
series,  and  of  Symonds,  who  reports  in  the  present  volume.  In  the  former, 
correlations  in  college  classes  in  French  and  Spanish  show  a  predictive  value 
for  the  Iowa  Aptitude  test  of  fifty  per  cent  when  measured  by  the  first 
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semester  marks  of  the  students  and  a  somewhat  higher  prognosis  coefficient 
when  measured  by  achievement  test  scores.  Symonds  used  the  Iowa 
Foreign  Language  Aptitude  test  as  a  part  of  a  complex  battery  for  measur- 
ing prognosis.  He  found  correlations  with  a  coefficient  of  more  than  sixty 
per  cent  with  ability  in  foreign  languages,  as  measured  by  objective  stand- 
ards after  a  period  of  study.  Further  prognosis  batteries  are  those  of  the 
Barry  test,  reported  on  by  Rice  in  the  present  volume,  which  correlates 
sixty  per  cent  with  teachers'  marks  and  fifty-three  per  cent  with  scores  in 
objective  achievement  tests.  The  battery  of  Van  Tassel,  also  reported  on 
below,  includes  seventeen  tests  and  test  batteries,  singly  and  in  combina- 
tion, in  the  effort  to  find  a  useful  prognosis  group. 

The  high-water  mark  which  has  been  reached.  —  To  sum  up  the  situation: 
what  is  up  to  the  present  the  high- water  mark  of  prognosis  testing,  or 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  best  correlation  obtained  between  scores  on 
a  prognosis  battery  and  achievement  in  modern  language  classes?  The 
highest  correlation  reported  has  a  coefficient  of  sixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent, 
or  a  trifle  under  thirty  per  cent  better  than  pure  guess.  This  is  a  figure 
which  is  assuredly  to  be  treated  with  respect  as  promising  for  further  experi- 
mentation, but  is  still  too  low. 

Prognosis  by  means  of  a  probationary  period  of  study.  —  What  is  the 
alternative  to  a  special  prognosis  test?  The  only  means  by  which  one  may 
now  determine  whether  a  student  is  able  to  profit  by  modern  language 
study  is  the  wasteful  method  of  trial  and  error.  How  accurately  does  this 
method  work  under  present  conditions  and  how  successfully  does  earlier 
performance  in  language  in  school  or  college  predict  continued  success  or 
failure? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  sought  in  the  examination  of 
several  studies  showing  correlations  between  grades  in  the  successive  years 
of  modern  language  study.  These  studies  show  that  the  predictive  value  of 
achievement  in  one  semester  or  year  for  achievement  in  the  succeeding 
semester  or  year  rarely  rises  above  a  correlation  coefficient  of  seventy-five 
per  cent.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  better  than  the  best  record  scored  thus  far  by 
special  aptitude  prognosis  tests,  but  it  is  disappointingly  low.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  Wood  calls  for  a  combination  of  intelligence  tests  with 
trial  periods  of  modern  language  study  in  which  the  amounts  and  rate  of 
progress  of  each  individual  are  to  be  ascertained  at  least  once  each  month 
'Hn  order  that  the  trial  periods  may  be  made  as  short  and  as  productive 
of  prognostic  values  as  possible."  While  the  probationary  period,  which 
measures  achievement  by  achievement  in  the  same  institution  and  there- 
fore under  similar  conditions,  is  the  most  reliable  method  yet  discovered, 
the  correlations  of  relationship  thus  far  shown  are  too  low  to  be  used  as  a 
standard  for  excluding  students  from  further  study.  Further  refinement 
of  measuring  tools  must  take  place.     A  clearer  definition  of  objectives. 
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more  valid  standards  for  class  and  curriculum  organization  and  for  methods 
of  instruction  must  be  attained  and  more  reliable  and  comparable  tools 
for  measuring  achievement  must  be  devised  before  students'  performances 
in  a  period  of  probationary  study  in  modern  languages  will  furnish  irrefut- 
able evidence  by  which  their  future  performance  may  be  predicted. 

The  conclusion  from  this  brief  but  comprehensive  survey  of  the  thorny 
field  of  experiment  in  modern  language  prognosis  bids  us  work  with  hope 
rather  than  rejoice  in  security.  The  prediction  of  success  in  modern  lan- 
guage study  and  the  advance  data  for  a  proper  classification  of  modern  lan- 
guage students  must  at  the  present  stage  of  our  knowledge  depend  on  a 
trial  period  of  study  with  the  use  of  objective  tests.  Special  prognosis 
tests  have,  however,  been  developed  to  a  point  where  they  are  more 
effective  for  prognosis  purposes  than  general  intelligence  tests  and  the 
way  has  thus  been  shown  for  further  development.  In  the  studies  which 
follow  we  shall  observe  the  ingenuity  and  painstaking  efforts  which 
have  brought  us  to  this  promising  stage  in  the  search  for  prognosis  data. 

Relation  of  Course  Marks  in  English  to  Course  Marks  in  Foreign  Languages 
and  of  both  to  Intelligence, 

by  John  E.  Bohan 

Professor  Bohan  seeks  to  determine  the  relationship  between  abilities 
in  English,  in  French  and  German  and  in  general  intelligence.  The  field  of 
his  investigation  was  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  experimental 
groups  were  students  in  the  beginning  courses  in  English  (Rhetoric)  and 
beginning  courses  in  French,  German  and  Spanish.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  was  to  show  how  far  the  level  of  the  marks  of  the  group  of  students 
in  any  course,  French,  German  or  Spanish,  may  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
the  level  of  marks  of  the  same  group  in  a  course  required  of  all  students, 
such  as  Beginning  English,  or  in  a  universally  required  test  such  as  a 
general  intelligence  test.  The  data  used  were  drawn  from  the  Minnesota 
University  records  and  covered  a  period  of  four  and  one-half  years. 

The  results  of  the  calculations  of  the  correlations  are  set  forth  in  tables 
and  are  illustrated  by  a  series  of  interesting  charts.  A  study  of  these 
brings  the  following  general  conclusions:  First,  a  closer  relationship 
exists  between  the  marks  in  the  foreign  languages  and  those  in  English  than 
between  the  foreign  language  marks  and  the  intelligence  test  scores. 
Second,  a  closer  relationship  exists  between  the  marks  in  English  and  the 
intelligence  test  scores  than  between  the  foreign  language  marks  and  the 
intelligence  test  scores. 

What  is  after  all  the  value  of  the  intelligence  test  (college  ability  test) 
for  prognosis  of  success  in  the  modern  languages?  As  a  necessary 
premise  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  certain  language  ability  common 
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to  achievement  in  the  foreign  languages  and  in  EngHsh  and  in  the  in- 
teUigence  test.  Setting  out  on  this  assumption,  a  calculation  of  the  partial 
correlations  between  the  attainment  of  the  experimental  groups  in  these 
three  fields  in  order  to  discover  how  much  the  intelligence  test  scores  add  to 
the  value  of  marks  in  Beginning  English  (Rhetoric)  in  predicting  success 
in  foreign  language  study  shows  that  the  addition  of  intelligence  test  scores 
contributes  very  little  toward  the  prognostic  value  of  marks  in  rhetoric 
in  foretelling  success  in  foreign  language  study.  The  obvious  deduction 
is  that  the  functions  employed  in  the  intelligence  test  and  in  Beginning 
English  are  similar.  While  the  process  by  which  the  report  leads  to  this 
finding  involves  the  use  of  somewhat  intricate  statistical  methods,  the 
resulting  graphs  are  easily  understood  and  are  particularly  interesting  and 
instructive.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  correlations  are  too  low  in 
individual  cases  to  justify  the  use  of  the  student's  grade  in  a  single  course 
or  in  an  intelligence  test  as  a  criterion  for  predicting  achievement  in 
another  course.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  college  marks  are  in  themselves 
highly  unreliable,  for  the  correlations  between  marks  in  two  successive 
terms  are  low. 

The  study  cannot  therefore  pretend  to  be  conclusive  nor  to  produce 
results  which  are  valid  for  the  prognosis  problem  without  further  experi- 
ment. Its  value  is  nevertheless  quite  definite  in  that  it  contributes  concrete 
data  showing  that  there  is  a  greater  parallelism  of  intellectual  effort  be- 
tween Beginning  English  (Rhetoric)  and  the  two  other  abilities  examined, 
achievement  in  the  foreign  languages  and  in  intelligence  test,  than  there 
is  between  achievement  in  the  foreign  languages  and  in  the  intelligence 
test. 

The  Prognosis  of  College  Work  in  French, 
by  Carl  C.  Brigham 

Professor  Brigham's  paper  is  a  comparatively  brief  study  of  a  language 
aptitude  test,  the  so-called  "artificial  language"  test,  designed  by  Stuart 
C.  Dodd  and  revised  by  Professor  Brigham.  This  was  incorporated  in  the 
Thurstone  Intelligence  Test  for  College  Freshmen,  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education.  The  test,  which  is  included  in  the  present 
study,  consists  of  a  brief  vocabulary  and  simple  grammatical  rules  for  an 
artificial  language  and  then  of  a  series  of  English  sentences  which  are  to  be 
translated  into  this  language.  As  a  member  of  a  general  intelligence 
battery,  this  artificial  language  test  has  shown  high  validity  and  is  now 
tried  out  for  the  first  time  to  determine  its  predictive  value  for  French 
study.  First,  the  scores  on  the  test  made  by  236  Princeton  men  are  cor- 
related with  the  scores  of  the  same  men  on  the  College  Entrance  Board 
examinations  in  French,  English  and  Latin  and  with  their  college  marks 
in  the  advanced  freshmen  course  in  French  and  the  sophomore  course 
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in  French  literature.  A  comparison  of  the  college  grades  between  the  two 
semesters  of  the  two  French  courses  mentioned  affords  a  coefficient  of 
correlation  of  eighty  per  cent  for  the  reliability  of  the  college  marks,  surely 
not  a  bad  showing. 

Having  determined  the  reliability  of  marking  in  the  Princeton  French 
courses,  we  now  turn  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  the  average  of 
the  college  marks  in  French  and  the  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Board 
examinations  in  French  and  find  a  correlation  coefficient  of  .439.  This  is 
increased  by  figuring  in  the  correlations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board's  marks  in  Latin  and  in  English  to  .47,  a  figure  which  represents 
the  relationship  between  the  average  of  the  four  semesters'  work  in  French 
and  the  scores  on  the  College  Entrance  Board  examinations  in  the  three 
languages,  or  in  other  words,  the  maximum  predictive  value  for  success 
in  French  of  the  College  Entrance  Board  results  for  the  three  languages 
mentioned. 

The  next  step  is  an  examination  of  the  relationship  between  the  college 
marks  in  French  and  those  on  the  general  intelligence  test  and  on  the  arti- 
ficial language  test.  The  correlations  obtained  are  low  but  strikingly 
similar  for  the  two  diagnostic  criteria,  the  general  intelligence  test  and  the 
artificial  language  test.  Taking  all  the  predictive  tests  together:  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  examinations,  the  intelligence  test 
and  the  artificial  language  test,  it  appears  that  the  correlations  of  this 
multiple  result  with  the  performance  represented  by  the  mean  in  college 
French  is  .533. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  criteria  used  here  for  prediction.  College  Entrance 
Board  examinations  in  French,  Latin  and  English,  are  of  value  in  the 
sequence  named.  The  general  intelligence  test  and  the  artificial  language 
tests  aid  little  for  prognosis.  It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the 
College  Entrance  Board  examinations  in  the  three  subjects  mentioned 
take  up  a  minimum  of  nine  hours,  while  two  hours  were  allowed  for  the 
intelligence  test  and  only  nine  minutes  for  the  artificial  language  test. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  results  obtained  from  a  combination  of  all  the 
predictive  test  elements  are  still  too  low  to  permit  of  use  in  placing  college 
French  students  in  fast  or  slow  sections. 

The  Reliability  of  the  Wilkins  Prognosis  Test  for  Predicting  Success  with 
Modern  Foreign  Languages, 

by  L.  Thomas  Hopkins 

The  report  of  Professor  Hopkins  covers  the  administration  of  the  well 
known  Wilkins  Prognosis  test  in  modern  languages  to  twelve  hundred 
students  in  the  high  schools  of  five  Colorado  cities  and  the  final  adminis- 
tration of  the  American  Council  Alpha  tests  in  French  and  Spanish 
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to  one  thousand  of  the  same  pupils.  To  these  data  were  added  the  teachers' 
marks  given  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  problem  was  to  determine  how  far 
the  predictions  of  success  by  the  Wilkins  Prognosis  test  were  fulfilled  by 
achievement  in  the  languages  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  how  the  Wilkins 
test  compared  in  predictive  qualities  with  the  Terman  Intelligence  test, 
which  was  administered  to  the  students  at  the  same  time.  For  purposes 
of  study  the  pupils  were  divided  into  two  groups,  those  who  had  had 
Latin  and  those  who  had  had  no  Latin. 

An  examination  of  the  four  tests  used  by  methods  with  which  we  have 
become  acquainted  shows  that  the  reliability  of  all  is  high,  indicating  that 
they  are  satisfactory  measures  of  some  mental  ability.  The  correlations 
between  the  prognostic  tests  and  the  session-end  results  in  achievement 
showed  that  for  both  Latin  and  non-Latin  pupils,  the  Wilkins  test  gives 
little  better  than  a  chance  prediction  of  success  as  measured  by  the  Amer- 
ican Council  test  in  French  and  Spanish.  Practically  the  same  is  true 
for  the  correlation  between  the  Wilkins  test  and  the  teachers'  grades.  The 
Terman  test  shows  somewhat  better  prognostic  qualities,  for  its  correla- 
tions with  the  American  Council  test  scores  and  the  teachers'  grades  are 
higher,  although  still  too  low  to  assign  to  it  prognostic  value  for  French  or 
Spanish  study. 

The  study  establishes  also  relationship  between  the  American  Council 
tests  and  the  teachers'  grades,  both  of  which  profess  to  measure  achieve- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  correlation  between  these  two  criteria 
is  low,  practically  zero  in  the  case  of  the  non-Latin  pupils,  indicating  that 
these  two  measures  set  up  quite  different  standards  of  success.  The 
author  does  not  attempt  to  decide  which  is  the  more  valid  criterion  but 
does  undertake  to  investigate  the  validity  of  the  American  Council  test 
by  an  analysis  of  the  courses  of  study  and  textbooks  in  French  and  Spanish 
in  the  Colorado  schools.  The  result  showed  that  vocabulary,  grammatical 
items  and  the  subject  matter  and  vocabulary  of  the  reading  material  were 
within  the  range  of  material  used  in  these  schools.  The  validity  of  the 
tests,  as  measures  of  the  contents  of  the  first  year  courses  was  further 
confirmed  by  the  teachers  in  the  schools  which  were  tested. 

The  report  gives  the  results  of  the  administration  of  the  Wilkins 
Elimination  test  at  the  end  of  twenty  school  periods  of  the  study  of  French 
and  Spanish.  The  object  of  this  test  is  to  get  rid  of  deficient  pupils  after 
a  trial  period,  and  Dr.  Wilkins  states  that  all  pupils  failing  to  get  a  rating 
of  sixty  per  cent  on  the  test  should  be  dropped  from  modern  language 
classes.  The  results  of  the  testing  show  that  this  would  have  resulted  in 
dropping  nearly  all  (ninety-seven  per  cent)  of  the  pupils  who  were  receiving 
instruction  according  to  the  Direct  method.  Of  the  total  number  tested 
more  than  half  would  have  had  to  give  up  the  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  the  marks  given  by  teachers,  less  than  one-fourth  were  dropped 
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during  the  year  for  failure  or  were  not  passed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
report  concludes  that  the  Elimination  test  is  invalid  for  selecting  pupils 
who  will  succeed  or  fail. 

The  final  results  of  this  experiment  indicate  that  while  the  Wilkins 
test  is  a  reliable  measure  of  some  kind  of  mental  ability,  it  does  not  measure 
the  ability  to  succeed  in  modern  foreign  languages.  The  Terman  test 
has  a  higher  predictive  value,  but  that  is  also  too  low  to  warrant  the  use 
of  this  test  for  prognosis.  The  Elimination  test  is  invalid  for  the  present 
method  of  teaching.  Both  of  the  Wilkins  tests  function  better  in  Spanish 
than  in  French. 

The  Barry  Prognostic  Test, 
by  George  A.  Rice 

This  test  was  constructed  as  part  of  an  effort  to  find  a  scientific  basis 
for  sectioning  classes  and  for  directing  pupils  into  school  subjects  where 
they  may  hope  to  succeed.  At  present  the  high  school  students  of  Cah- 
fornia,  as  elsewhere,  make  their  own  choice  of  studies  and  the  reasons 
which  determine  their  selection  are  often  emotional  and  ill-considered.  The 
test,  which  was  given  to  five  hundred  students  in  the  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  high  schools,  is  composed  of  Spanish  elements.  Brief  rules  for 
gender  and  for  the  plural  forms  and  the  verbal  endings,  with  the  paradigm 
for  hablar,  are  followed  by  Spanish  sentences  with  verbal  interlinear  trans- 
lations which  are  to  be  arranged  in  the  English  word  order.  Then  come 
analogy  sentences,  Spanish-into-English  sentences  and  oral  exercises,  to 
be  given  by  the  teacher. 

The  results  reported  indicate  that  the  test  has  selective  power  both 
for  the  students  who  received  high  scores  on  it  and  those  who  received  low 
scores.  Professor  Rice  also  finds  that  the  results  showed  higher  predictive 
value  than  the  results  from  the  general  intelligence  test.  The  correlations 
between  the  prognosis  test  and  teachers'  marks  are  higher  than  between  the 
prognosis  test  and  the  American  Council  Spanish'  test. 

As  a  result  of  the  administration,  the  test  was  revised  by  Miss  May 
D.  Barry,  its  author,  and  more  carefully  graduated  in  difficulty.  The  re- 
port includes  this  revised  form. 

A  Modern  Language  Prognosis  Test, 
by  Percival  M.  Symonds 

The  need  for  study  and  experiment  in  the  field  of  prognosis  testing 
has  become  acute  on  account  of  the  highly  mixed  character  of  the  school 
population  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  selecting  students  and  also 
because  of  the  desirability  of  ability  grouping  at  the  beginning  of  the 
courses.  As  we  have  seen,  one  must  entertain  no  illusions  concerning 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  in  view  of  the  lack  of  guiding  experience  in  the 
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selection  of  test  material.  Professor  Symonds  is  quite  clear  as  to  this  and 
also  that  final  achievement  in  any  curriculum  subject  is  influenced  by  many 
other  factors  beside  aptitude  for  that  subject  and  the  forces  of  instruction 
in  it.  He  is,  nevertheless,  convinced  that  tests  organized  according  to  a 
well  defined  experimental  procedure  will  be,  at  any  rate,  better  than  any 
preliminary  tests  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  subjective  analysis. 

Starting  from  the  widely  accepted  thesis  that  there  is  considerable 
similarity  in  functions  involved  in  language  ability  and  those  called  into 
play  by  a  general  intelligence  test  and  that  there  is  a  transfer  of  gram- 
matical elements  common  to  English  and  the  foreign  languages,  he  selects 
as  members  of  his  battery  general  intelligence  tests  and  tests  of  English 
forms  and  grammar.  As  another  member  he  includes  quick  learning  tests 
in  a  new  language. 

The  first  experimental  battery  consisted  of  fifteen  tests,  grouped  as 
tests  of  "selective  and  rational  thinking"  and  of  "generalization  and  organ- 
ization," compiled  by  Professor  Thorn  dike  and  issued  by  the  Columbia 
University  Institute  of  Educational  Research.  On  the  basis  of  a  small 
administration,  these  tests  were  correlated  with  the  Wood  Placement 
tests  in  French  and  from  data  afforded  by  these  correlations  a  battery 
was  set  up  consisting  of  four  intelligence  tests,  four  quick  learning  tests 
and  four  parts  of  the  Iowa  foreign  language  aptitude  test.  This  is  a  highly 
interesting  group  of  tests  and  a  word  of  detail  may  be  said  about  its 
components,  which  are  carefully  defined  in  the  report.  The  general 
intelligence  group  includes  tests  of  analogies,  word  knowledge,  number- 
completion  series  and  disarranged  arithmetical  equations,  while  the 
quick  learning  battery  consists  of  Esperanto-into-English  and  English- 
into-Esperanto,  the  Dodd  artificial  language  test,  with  which  we  became 
acquainted  in  the  Brigham  study,  and  the  Dodd  test  of  sight  transla- 
tion from  the  artificial  language  into  English.  The  Iowa  Placement  test 
includes  English  and  Esperanto  elements.  The  prognostic  tests  were 
administered  to  a  total  of  477  pupils  in  four  New  York  and  Central  Western 
high  schools  in  February  and  the  Wood  placement  tests  were  given  at  the 
end  of  the  semester  to  220  of  these  pupils  in  French  and  to  ninety-four  in 
Spanish.  Somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  French  pupils  did  not  take  the 
Iowa  mental  aptitude  test. 

The  results  of  the  testing  are  set  forth  in  tables  which  show  the  inter- 
correlations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  nine  tests  taken  in  pairs,  with 
the  criteria  of  achievement.  By  the  computation  of  regression  ratios  the 
author  had  hoped  to  find  the  predictive  value  of  each  of  the  prognostic  test 
elements  for  language  achievement,  the  other  elements  being  held  constant, 
but  the  results  were  in  some  cases  negative  and  in  general  were  so  confused 
as  to  throw  doubt  on  the  statistical  adequacy  of  the  regression  weight  for 
the  purpose  intended.     The  relative  value  of  the  tests  as  predictives  of 
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foreign  language  ability  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  average  correlations 
of  the  tests  with  the  criteria  of  achievement. 

In  reviewing  the  battery  of  tests  in  the  light  of  the  correlations,  the 
reporter  starts  with  the  premise  that  the  best  test  of  ability  in  a  foreign 
language  is  the  ability  to  translate,  since  in  translating  from  English  into 
a  foreign  language  the  student  is  obliged  to  substitute  foreign  for  English 
words,  to  follow  rules  of  inflection  and  word  order  and  to  use  a  knowledge  of 
grammatical  processes,  while  translation  from  the  foreign  language  into 
English  involves,  beside  the  ability  to  supply  the  English  word  and  to  inter- 
pret the  foreign  inflection  and  word  order  according  to  certain  rules,  a 
knowledge  of  the  grammatical  process  concerned  and  a  recognition  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  etc.,  in  the  foreign  language.  The  Symonds  Esperanto 
translation  tests  are  an  attempt  to  measure  these  abilities  and  certain  parts 
of  the  Iowa  Foreign  Language  Aptitude  tests  also  use  the  translation 
device.  The  correlations  from  these  Esperanto-to-English  exercises  gave 
the  highest  coefficients  with  achievement  in  French  and  Spanish.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number-series  completion  test  and  the  test  of  disarranged 
equations  gave  the  lowest  correlations,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
slight  relationship  of  the  abilities  which  they  call  forth  to  those  which 
function  in  learning  a  foreign  language. 

As  a  result  of  the  analyses  accruing  from  the  correlations  of  achieve- 
ment with  the  nine  tests,  two  batteries  of  four  tests  each  were  selected. 
The  first  consists  of  the  Symonds  Esperanto  translation  test  and  of  two 
members  from  the  Iowa  battery,  the  tests  in  English  inflection  and  in  guess- 
ing the  meaning  of  Esperanto  words.  The  second  battery  uses  the  Esperan- 
to tests  and  the  Iowa  English  parts-of-speech  test  and  the  Dodd  artificial 
language  test.  The  tests  composing  these  batteries  are  given  in  full  and 
are  highly  interesting.  Each  of  the  alternative  batteries  requires  forty- 
four  minutes  for  administration.  While  no  report  could  be  made  on  their 
administration,  their  predictive  efficiency  is  estimated  at  better  than  sixty 
per  cent  for  foreign  language  study.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  two 
forms  combined  will  yield  an  even  higher  coefficient  of  correlation. 

If  this  expectation  is  borne  out,  we  should  have  a  new  high  water 
mark  for  prognosis  as  compared  with  what  has  been  shown  in  the  previous 
studies.  The  results  might  be  even  better  for  predicting  the  relative 
abilities  of  a  given  class  or  section. 

Psychological  Fundaments  of  Linguistic  Achievement^ 

by  John  W.  Todd 

This  study  differs  from  others  in  this  volume  both  in  content  and 
form.  It  does  not  attempt  to  find  correlations  between  prognostic  devices 
and  achievement,  but  is  concerned  with  an  analysis  of  the  various  elements 
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which  should  make  up  a  prognosis  battery  in  their  relation  to  general 
intelligence,  to  chronological  age  and  to  each  other.  By  a  study  of  the 
results  of  administrations  of  the  members  of  a  prognosis  test  group,  the 
author  searches  for  evidence  as  to  whether  the  capacities  which  they  profess 
to  explore  can  really  be  isolated  from  general  intelligence  and  how  far 
they  function  separately  from  each  other  or  are  entangled  in  joint  or 
multiple  complexes.  The  report  thus  seeks  to  view  prognosis  as  a  part 
of  a  large  psychological  problem. 

In  opening  the  discussion,  Professor  Todd  points  out  the  lack  of  ex- 
perimental authority  for  statements  regarding  linguistic  incapacities 
and  outlines  the  psycho-physiological  factors  which  underlie  language 
attainment.  The  conclusion  is  that  progress  in  language  learning,  like 
other  phases  of  human  behavior,  can  be  measured  only  in  terms  of  tenden- 
cies. The  problem  of  linguistic  capacity  is  then  analyzed  from  its  logical, 
psychological  and  experimental  aspects.  These  are  treated  in  an  extremely 
readable  discussion,  for  which  space  is  unfortunately  lacking  here.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  say  that  on  the  bases  of  these  aspects  of  the 
problem,  certain  capacities  are  selected  for  the  experiment  which  may  be 
supposed  to  function  in  a  measurable  manner,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
for  the  present  others,  like  temperamental  traits,  level  of  maturity,  type  of 
instruction  and  various  motives  for  effort  which  are  difficult  or  impossible 
of  measurement. 

The  battery  composing  the  linguistic  diagnostic  test  which  is  now  set 
up  consists  of  an  auditory-memory-span  test  for  isolated  digits  read  at 
regular  intervals,  an  extent-of-vocabulary  test  made  up  of  five  forms  of  the 
Army  Alpha  scale  and  a  range-of -information  test.  After  a  preliminary 
administration,  a  logical  memory  test  was  substituted  for  the  digit- 
memory  test,  and  a  comprehension  test  was  added.  The  battery,  as  re- 
vised, is  published  in  an  Appendix  to  the  study.  It  is  adapted  for  a  forty- 
minute  recitation  period. 

An  analysis  of  the  elements  of  this  battery  explains  the  selection  of 
the  test  group  on  psychological  grounds  and  on  the  basis  of  widely  pre- 
vailing impressions  regarding  the  various  mental  faculties  which  are  called 
into  play  when  learning  a  foreign  language.  It  is  emphasized  that  the 
battery  does  not  include  speed  of  association  or  verbal  imagery,  nor  any 
tests  of  volitional  or  other  dynamic  traits,  although  these  undoubtedly  play 
a  part  in  language  learning,  such  as  the  capacity  for  industry  and  for  perse- 
verance and  the  care  for  details.  No  satisfactory  tests  have  yet  been  de- 
vised for  these  traits  and  in  the  reports  from  the  present  test  program  it  is 
necessary  to  regard  as  constant  these  highly  important  factors.  Limited  as 
it  thus  is,  the  experimental  test-group  seems  to  measure  general  intelligence, 
memory  capacity,  the  comprehension  level,  range  of  information  and  extent 
of  vocabulary. 
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This  prognosis  battery  was  administered  to  488  pupils  in  the  senior 
high  schools  of  Los  Angeles.  Before  proceeding  to  study  the  results  of  this 
administration,  the  report  shows  by  tables  and  charts  the  correlations  be- 
tween the  average  school  marks  and  the  intelligence  scores  of  these  pupils 
and  as  a  second  step,  the  correlations  between  the  intelligence  test  scores 
and  the  school  marks  in  foreign  languages  by  a  group  of  ninety-eight  pupils 
of  high  intelligence  whose  I.Q.  ran  from  130  upward.  While  the  tendency 
for  pupils  with  high  intelligence  to  score  high  marks  in  modern  languages 
stands  out  from  the  tables,  over  one-third  of  this  group  received  a  mark  of 
only  C  or  lower.  The  correlations  between  the  scores  on  the  linguistic 
diagnosis  test  as  described  above  and  the  intelligence  test  scores  turned  out 
to  be  very  high,  both  for  the  whole  group  of  pupils  tested  and  for  the  groups 
selected  for  high  intelligence.  This  is  not  necessarily  important,  since  the 
elements  in  the  linguistic  test  are  also  essential  elements  in  the  intelligence 
test.  The  problem  is  to  find  what  elements  in  the  multipartite  hnguistic 
test  rate  high  with  success  in  learning  the  foreign  languages. 

To  approach  this  question  we  take  up  first  the  logical  memory  test  and 
find  that  the  correlations  between  the  intelligence  tests  scores  and  the 
logical  memory  test,  while  high  (.87),  are  appreciably  lower  than  the  corre- 
lations between  the  I.Q.  and  the  whole  linguistic  test  and  the  school  marks. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  logical  memory  is  involved  with  the  other 
phases  of  the  complex  language  capacity  more  than  these  phases  are  with 
each  other. 

The  marks  in  the  foreign  languages  of  a  control  group  consisting  of 
221  students  in  the  University  of  Southern  California  are  now  examined  in 
their  relation  to  the  intelligence  level  of  these  students  as  shown  by  their 
intelligence  test  scores.  It  is  found  that  here  also  a  constant  relationship 
exists  between  the  intelligence  test  scores  and  the  academic  grades.  Mem- 
ory capacity  is  generally  supposed  to  play  an  important  role  in  learning  a 
foreign  language,  and  this  may  be  especially  true  under  the  high  pressure 
methods  of  language  learning,  where  rote  memory  takes  the  place  of  a 
functional  assimilation  of  the  language.  Further  light  on  this  supposedly 
important  factor  in  language  learning  is  sought  by  a  study  of  the  age 
distribution  of  349  high  school  pupils,  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
in  its  relationship  to  their  standing  on  a  test  for  isolated  digits  (an  immedi- 
ate-auditory-memory-span test).  From  this  study  it  appears  that  the 
memory  span  does  not  change  after  the  ages  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

We  now  examine  the  relation  between  the  school  marks  in  the  modern 
languages  and  the  logical  memory  span  for  groups  of  high  school  pupils. 
The  results  show  that  the  correlation  between  the  immediate-memory- 
span  test  scores  and  school  marks  in  the  modern  languages  is  poor,  but 
that  it  is  somewhat  improved  in  the  case  of  the  test  of  memory  for  con- 
nected material.    Here  too  there  are  significant  variations,  and  it  must  be 
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admitted  that  the  number  of  items  in  the  memory  tests  was  too  small  for 
fine  distinctions.  In  a  very  interesting  figure  drawn  from  the  test  results 
it  appears  that  there  is  a  closer  correspondence  between  memory  on  the 
one  side  and  range  of  information  and  vocabulary  on  the  other  than  there 
is  between  memory  and  the  linguistic  test  as  a  whole. 

We  next  investigate  the  comprehension  test,  which  is  supposed  to  meas- 
sure  the  understanding  of  the  logical  relationships  between  the  detached 
forms  of  language.  There  seems  little  correlation  between  the  compre- 
hension level  and  chronological  age,  although  there  is  a  fair  relationship 
between  comprehension  and  the  intelligence  test  scores.  The  relationship 
between  comprehension  and  school  marks  is  also  slight. 

The  relationship  of  the  scores  on  the  range-of-information  test  and  the 
vocabulary  test  with  chronological  age  is  then  examined  and  it  is  found  that 
while  the  former  test  scores  increase  with  age,  this  tendency  is  not  so  not- 
able in  the  case  of  vocabulary  capacity.  The  increase  in  vocabulary  may, 
however,  take  the  form  of  building  up  special  vocabularies  rather  than 
expanding  the  general  vocabulary  on  which  the  test  is  based. 

In  general,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  an  essential  condition  for  a 
linguistic  aptitude  test,  as  for  any  special  aptitude  test,  is  that  it  should 
consist  of  as  large  a  battery  of  tests  as  possible  in  order  to  sample  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  on  the  widest  possible  range.  Four  general  con- 
siderations apply  to  any  successful  test  for  language  prognosis :  each  element 
of  the  test  should  be  homogeneous  and  correlate  in  the  least  possible  degree 
with  the  other  elements  of  the  test;  each  element  should  correlate  as  highly 
as  possible  with  some  objective  measurement  of  the  general  aptitude,  i.e., 
success  in  language  study;  the  battery  should  correlate  with  an  objective 
standard  of  achievement  and  should  show  poor  transfer  to  any  other  field  of 
testing.  Illustrations  of  these  characteristics  may  be  found  in  the  Seashore 
Musical  Aptitude  test  and  the  Stenquist  test  for  mechanical  aptitude. 
Professor  Todd's  final  conclusion  is  that  the  test  which  he  has  put  together 
does  not  meet  these  requirements  and  that  its  high  correlations  with  the 
general  intelligence  tests  indicate,  at  least,  that  linguistic  achievement  is 
not  a  special  aptitude  but  has  broad  and  general  connections  with  per- 
sonality. 

This  study  is,  as  had  been  pointed  out,  less  an  experiment  to  determine 
how  predictive  tests  work  out  in  modern  language  achievement  than  an 
investigation  of  the  psychological  bases  on  which  such  tests  must  rest. 
The  factors  of  rote  memory  and  logical  memory,  comprehension  of  con- 
nected discourse,  extent  of  English  vocabulary  and  range  of  information 
are  experimentally  investigated  as  a  bundle  and  separately  in  their  relation 
to  general  intelligence,  chronological  age  and  school  achievement.  The 
answer  which  the  author  finds  to  the  question  whether  language  achieve- 
ment shows  a  closer  relation  to  these  several  functions  than  to  general 
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intelligence  is  a  negative  one  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  linguistic 
aptitude  has  jiot  been  discovered  by  the  avenues  which  he  has  tried.  So 
far  as  his  results  go,  they  indicate  that  capacity  in  foreign  languages  rests 
on  general  rather  than  on  special  and  particular  mental  relationships. 

Measurement  of  Aptitude  for  Achievement  in  Foreign  Language  Study, 

by  R.  J.  Van  Tassel 

The  investigation  which  this  paper  reports  sought  a  battery  of  tests 
which  might  be  used  to  predict  success  in  high  school  French  and  is  a  part 
of  a  larger  study  yet  to  be  completed.  The  material  for  experiment  con- 
sisted of  five  tests  for  language  aptitude  as  follows:  The  Terman  test  of 
mental  ability,  the  Wilkins  prognosis  test  in  modern  languages,  the  Hand- 
schin  language  pre-determination  test,  the  Thorndike  test  of  word  knowl- 
edge and  the  Dodd  artificial  language  test,  which  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  also  used  by  Brigham  and  Sjmionds.  As  criteria  for  achievement  in 
French,  the  author  used  teachers'  grades  in  French  given  to  high  school 
pupils  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  and  a  composite  of  teachers'  grades 
and  scores  on  the  American  Council  French  test.  The  administration 
covered  204  pupils  in  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  high  schools.  The  table  shows 
the  correlations  of  the  various  parts  of  each  test  with  the  final  criteria 
of  achievement  in  French  and  with  each  part  of  every  other  test.  All 
the  tests  were  found  to  correlate  positively  with  teachers'  grades. 

Proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  the  availability  of  the  various  parts  of 
this  complex  test  battery  for  prognosis,  the  author  finds  that  of  all  the 
tests  given,  the  Thorndike  Word  Knowledge  test  and  the  Dodd  artificial 
language  test  show  the  highest  correlation  with  achievement  and  with 
each  other.  None  of  the  tests  specially  designed  to  measure  aptitude  for 
foreign  language  study  show  higher  correlations  with  achievement  than  the 
Terman  test  of  general  intelligence,  although  the  language  aptitude  tests 
do  strengthen  a  battery  of  predictive  tests  more  than  the  Terman  test 
strengthens  it.  Of  the  various  parts  of  the  Wilkins  and  Handschin 
tests,  those  relating  to  grammar  correlate  highest  with  achievement. 

A  very  interesting  fact  is  that  the  predictive  value  of  the  battery 
is  increased  directly  by  increasing  the  number  of  component  parts;  but  it 
appears  that  after  assembling  six  or  seven  tests  equal  to  those  of  the 
battery  in  validity  and  in  amount  of  overlapping  the  addition  of  further 
tests  is  not  worth  while  and  the  problem  becomes  one  of  selecting  tests 
which  show  a  lower  correlation  with  each  other  and  a  higher  validity  for 
predicting  modern  language  success.  If  a  reasonable  number  of  individual 
tests  can  be  found  with  correlations  of  .40  with  achievement,  it  is  clear  that 
a  perfect  prediction  of  modern  language  success  is  mathematically  possible, 
provided  the  correlations  between  these  tests  are  sufficiently  low.    These 
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considerations  are,  of  course,  presented  as  mathematical  limits  rather  than 
stated  as  practical  possibilities. 

What  is  the  best  predictive  power  of  tests  selected  from  the  present 
group?  This  is  calculated  for  the  Thorndike  Word  Knowledge  test,  the 
artificial  language  and  the  Handschin  test  for  a  group  of  twenty-eight 
pupils  selected  by  chance,  and  a  correlation  of  .597  to  .623  as  found. 
This  result  is  not  changed  appreciably  when  the  system  of  weighting  is 
changed. 

A  further  interesting  feature  is  the  use  of  the  same  battery  to  pre- 
dict success  in  algebra.  From  the  table  it  appears  that  the  battery  measures 
success  in  algebra  about  equally  with  that  in  French.  In  other  words,  if 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  specific  aptitude  for  French  and  for  algebra, 
this  test  does  not  appear  to  show  it.  The  study  is  of  especial  interest 
because  of  the  large  number  of  tests  used  and  the  detailed  analysis  of  the 
statistical  data.  The  correlations  obtained  run  somewhat  higher  than 
those  shown  in  the  Symonds  study  and  about  to  the  point  which  Symonds 
predicts  for  his  revised  test. 

Conclusion 

The  volume  on  prognosis  tests  as  a  whole  is  a  very  impressive  contribu- 
tion to  this  subject.  The  scholarship  and  ingenuity  with  which  the  group 
of  scholars  has  attacked  the  refractory  problem  of  special  aptitude  testing 
certainly  gives  promise  that  the  question  of  psychological  abilities  involved 
in  language  learning  will  some  day  yield  its  secrets.  The  reports  cover, 
in  addition  to  those  summarized  in  Professor  Henmon's  survey,  the  ad- 
ministration of  about  thirty  tests  of  general  and  special  abilities  to  several 
thousand  students.  This  figure  does  not  include  achievement  tests  in  the 
foreign  languages,  nor  the  collection  and  use  of  many  thousands  of  school 
records  and  teachers'  marks  and  the  working  out  of  an  unending  number 
of  correlations,  intercorrelations  and  other  mathematical  computations. 

When  we  survey  the  result  of  this  impressive  mass  drive,  the  search 
for  special  abilities  appears  thus  far  to  have  yielded  data  of  more  import- 
ance for  the  psychologist  than  for  the  foreign  language  teacher.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  highest  relationship  obtained  as  yet  between  predic- 
tive tests  and  foreign  language  achievement  does  not  rise  to  a  coefficient  of 
correlation  of  sixty  per  cent  when  measured  by  teachers'  marks  and  that 
the  high  water  mark  reported  for  all  measurements  of  achievement  has 
not  as  yet  a  correlation  coefficient  of  .75.  This  is  not  sufficiently  better 
than  pure  guess  work  to  become  a  basis  for  predicting  success  or  failure. 
Surely  the  subject  is  an  intricate  one,  far  more  intricate  than  testing  for 
general  intelligence  was,  and  if  any  educational  psychologist  finally  puts 
together  a  test  which  shall  succeed  in  pre-grading  language  students  with 
the  empirical  results  which  have  attended  the  use  of  general  intelligence 
-  tests,  his  name  will  certainly  sound  through  the  corridors  of  time. 
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Nevertheless,  the  concrete  results  which  have  been  achieved  should  not 
be  minimized.  The  experimental  examination  of  language  abilities,  the 
correlations,  which  in  some  cases  have  risen  steadily  with  the  revision  of 
the  experimental  prognostic  batteries,  the  clearer  definition  of  the  tech- 
niques which  must  be  followed  for  improvement  in  prognosis,  all  give 
promise  that  further  efforts  will  plant  the  flag  much  nearer  the  goal  and 
that  the  isolation  and  recognition  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  abilities 
which  function  in  learning  the  modern  languages  is  not  far  beyond  reach. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  same  discouragements  and  the  same 
skepticism  attended  early  progress  toward  the  measurement  of  general 
intelligence. 

For  the  modern  language  teacher  these  results  have  a  keen  interest. 
For  him  nothing  can  be  more  important  or  fascinating  than  an  exploration 
of  the  psychological  functions  which  underlie  success  in  language  study.  A 
perusal  of  these  careful  experiments  will  probably  incline  the  teacher  of 
foreign  languages  to  a  greater  reserve  in  classifying  the  poor  students  in 
his  own  classes  as  victims  of  a  psychological  disability,  for  the  authors  of  the 
papers  which  have  been  reviewed  are  still  hesitant  to  declare  categorically 
that  linguistic  capacity  functions  independent  of  general  intelligence.  The 
teacher  of  modern  languages  on  his  part  may  well  turn  to  other  alterna- 
tives and  he  will  certainly  find  for  the  present  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
failures  in  the  organization  of  his  courses,  in  the  curriculum  itself  and  in  a 
lack  of  objective  testing  and  the  use  of  the  findings  derived  from  such 
testing  for  the  diagnosis  of  individual  student  difficulties.  It  may  indeed  be 
long  before  a  special  aptitude  test  in  the  languages  will  be  found  which  will 
work  in  this  field  as  well  as  a  general  intelligence  test  does  in  a  wider 
field.  Possibly  this  will  not  come  until  some  of  the  dynamic  factors  which 
condition  scholastic  success,  such  as  will  power  and  motivation,  the  capac- 
ity for  sustained  attention,  etc.,  can  be  tested.  The  present  work  at  least 
has  defined  more  clearly  the  intellectual  functions  which  are  concerned  in 
modern  language  learning.  It  has  also  made  it  clear  that  before  the  modern 
language  teacher  can  be  relieved  of  his  defective  pupils,  if  linguistic  de- 
fectives really  exist,  he  must  himself  assist  in  removing  the  variables 
which  now  obstruct  a  clear  view  of  linguistic  abilities  through  an  improve- 
ment in  the  materials  and  forces  of  teaching  and  a  greater  objectivity  and 
exactness  in  judging  achievement. 
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In  the  search  for  objective  data  regarding  the  various  aspects  of  modern 
language  instruction  the  Committee  on  Investigation  compiled  a  list 
of  problems  which  defined  many  questions  of  objectives,  curriculum  mate- 
rial, organization  of  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  and  testing. 
These  were  published  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  number  of  research 
workers  in  the  fields  of  modern  language  teaching  and  educational  psy- 
chology at  various  universities  and  other  research  centers.  A  considerable 
group  of  these  scholars  undertook  studies  and  experiments  based  on  the 
Committee's  list  of  problems,  giving  their  own  services  and  in  some  cases 
securing  funds  in  addition  to  those  supplied  by  the  Committee,  which  also 
gave  assistance  in  guiding  and  correlating  the  various  experiments.  As 
has  been  noted  above  in  the  discussion  of  Professor  Coleman's  report, 
all  of  these  undertakings  could  not  be  brought  to  a  successful  end.  In  this 
respect  educational  research  does  not  differ  from  research  in  the  natural 
sciences,  where  many  a  costly  experiment  leads  to  negative  findings  or 
breaks  down  in  consequence  of  misdirection  or  a  failure  to  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  difficulties  or  to  adjust  methods  properly.  A  good  many  of  the 
projects  were,  however,  carried  to  a  point  where  valuable  results  were 
assembled  and  found  worthy  of  publication.  Some  of  these  reports  found 
their  way  into  periodicals  and  a  full  bibliography  of  these  is  found 
in  Volume  XII.  Others  were  of  such  scope  and  significance  that  the 
Committee  felt  it  desirable  to  include  them  in  its  series  of  reports.  The 
three  volumes  which  are  now  to  be  considered  contain  this  group  of  studies. 

EYE    MOVEMENTS    IN    LEAENING    TO    READ    THE    MODERN    LANGUAGES^ 

Photographing  eye  movements  as  a  method  of  analyzing  the  reading 
process.  —  Among  the  objectives  of  modern  language  teaching,  the 
one  which  has  been  placed  in  the  first  position  in  all  lists  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Investigation  has  compiled,  is  a  development  of  the  power  of 
reading  the  foreign  language  with  comprehension  to  the  point  where  this 
can  be  done  with  something  approximating  the  ease  and  enjoyment  with 
which  one  reads  English.  An  examination  of  the  physiological  and  psy- 
chological processes  by  which  this  capacity  is  acquired  became  therefore 
a  fundamental  task.  Fortunately  the  ground  had  been  broken  for  one 
approach  to  this  subject  by  experiments  carried  on  a  few  years  earlier  by 

1  A  Laboratory  Study  of  the  Reading  of  Modem  Foreign  Languages,  by  G.  T.  Buswell.  "Publications  of 
the  American  and  Canadian  Committees  on  Modern  Languages,"  Vol.  II.    The  Macmillan  Co.  (1927). 
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the  Department  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  a  study 
of  the  movements  of  the  eye  when  reading  Enghsh.  These  experiments 
were  extended  later  to  students  of  Latin.  The  way  was  therefore  open  to 
apply  the  technique  which  had  been  used  with  success  in  other  languages 
to  study  the  processes  of  reading  French,  German  and  Spanish,  and  Dr. 
G.  T.  Buswell,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  at  Chicago 
University,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  earlier  experiments,  now  undertook 
to  carry  through  such  an  experiment  under  the  sponsorship  and  with  the 
support  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees. 

His  report  is  a  highly  scientific  and  altogether  novel  contribution  and 
although  it  is  written  in  the  objective  language  of  research,  it  is  neverthe- 
less intelligible  to  every  layman.  Starting  from  the  thesis  that  the  photo- 
graphing of  eye  movements  furnishes  an  unimpeachable  method  of 
analyzing  progress  in  the  reading  process  from  its  beginnings  to  full 
maturity  of  skill,  the  report  shows  by  illustrations  how  individual  achieve- 
ment in  reaching  French  and  German  may  be  indexed  by  the  number  of 
eye  fixations  per  line  of  reading  matter,  by  the  duration  of  fixation  pauses 
and  by  the  backward  eye  movements,  which  the  experimental  subject 
makes  in  order  to  insure  comprehension.  The  eye  movements  which 
are  caught  on  the  lens  are  not  in  themselves  the  cause  of  good  or  bad 
reading,  but  they  are  simply  phenomena  which  accompany  reading 
activity  and  measure  the  success  with  which  an  imperfect  reading  of 
foreign  material  approaches  to  the  norm  established  by  the  same  subject 
when  reading  English.  The  immature  reader  makes  many  more  fixations 
per  line  than  one  who  reads  fluently.  His  pauses  are  longer  and  his 
regression  movements  more  numerous.  Of  course  eye  movements  do  not 
test  comprehension,  which  as  a  brain  function  must  be  measured  by  other 
devices,  but  the  physical  process  which  accompanies  this  cerebral  activity 
may  be  followed  from  the  early  efforts  of  the  beginner  to  his  command  of 
complete  fluency. 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  movements  of  the  eye  are  photographed 
reflects  a  beam  of  light  from  the  eye  upon  a  film  in  such  a  way  that  each 
horizontal  movement  forward  or  backward  while  reading  is  recorded  on  the 
sensitive  surface,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  each  fixation  period.  The 
method  of  the  experiment  does  not  affect  the  normality  of  the  student's 
achievement  in  reading  and  his  comprehension  of  the  reading  material  is 
afterwards  tested  by  standard  devices  of  measurement. 

Modem  language  problems  investigated  by  the  eye  movement  tech- 
nique. —  Three  problems  were  attacked  by  the  investigator,  all  belonging 
to  the  traditional  stock  of  modern  language  questions  which  have  been 
discussed  for  many  years  without  the  production  of  genuinely  objective 
data :  the  best  age  at  which  to  begin  modern  language  study,  the  effect  of 
methods  of  instruction  upon  learning  to  read  and  the  comparative  rate  of 
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progress  in  learning  to  read  French,  German  and  Spanish,  The  subjects 
for  the  experiment  were  students  drawn  from  first  and  second  year  language 
classes  in  elementary  school,  high  school  and  college,  with  a  control  group 
from  the  graduate  school  of  fluent  readers  of  the  foreign  language.  The 
material  was  selected  with  great  care  and  consisted  of  paragraphs  for 
reading  in  English,  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Latin.  The  purpose  of 
the  English  selections  was  to  determine  the  behavior  of  the  subjects  in 
reading  in  the  vernacular.  The  foreign  language  material  was  arranged  in 
groups  of  ascending  difficulty;  within  these  groups  the  paragraphs  were 
equated  to  each  other  in  difficulty  as  perfectly  as  possible.  The  paragraphs 
to  be  read  ran  from  six  to  fifteen  lines  and  a  samphng  from  each  paragraph 
is  given  in  the  report. 

The  effect  of  age  on  learning  to  read  French  as  shown  by  eye  move- 
ments. —  In  order  to  attack  the  problem  of  the  effect  of  age  on  progress 
in  learning  to  read  a  modern  language,  first  and  second  year  classes  in 
French  were  taken  from  the  six  groups  described  above.  Two  of  these  had 
begun  the  language  in  the  fourth  grade  of  elementary  school,  two  had  begun 
in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  and  two  had  begun  in  the  first  year  of 
college.  The  groups  represented  therefore  first  and  second  year  French 
from  the  first  and  second  year  of  the  high  school  and  first  and  second  year 
French  from  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  the  college.  These  groups 
consisted  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  students  and  photographs  of  the  eye 
movements  were  made  at  six  weeks'  intervals  throughout  the  academic 
year,  thus  making  six  records  for  each  student.  In  spite  of  some  defaults 
on  the  part  of  college  students,  the  total  amount  of  photographic  data 
secured  was  ample  for  the  purpose  of  the  study.  The  English  selections 
were  first  read  in  order  to  secure  the  student's  rate  and  duration  of  eye 
fixation  and  his  regressive  eye  movements  in  a  language  which  he  reads 
with  maturity ;  then  four  selections  in  French  were  read  by  each  student. 
Such  small  groups  of  course  imposed  limitations.  However,  this  like  other 
laboratory  studies,  depends  for  its  validity  on  an  examination  of  individual 
analyses  rather  than  on  statistical  methods.  Six  photographs  were  taken 
for  each  subject  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  year.  The  total  of 
photographs  taken  was  larger  than  for  any  eye  movement  investigation 
which  had  preceded  this  one. 

The  eye  movements  of  young  beginners.  —  A  series  of  highly  interesting 
tables  and  charts  sets  forth  the  results  derived  from  the  reading.  They 
show  first  of  all  the  eye  movements  themselves  as  projected  on  the  reading 
text  in  order  to  give  samples  of  the  basic  data  from  which  the  results  were 
calculated.  Here  we  may  follow  in  number  sequence  the  way  in  which 
the  eye  leaps  forward  from  fixed  point  to  fixed  point  in  a  systematic  and 
rhythmical  manner,  with  long  bounds  over  the  intervening  eye  spans  when 
covering  English  material,  or  with  slow  and  painful  steps  from  word  to 
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word  or  syllable  to  syllable  or  even  from  letter  to  letter,  with  many  back- 
ward glides,  when  immature  students  puzzle  over  the  meaning  of  a  foreign 
text.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  fixations  and  in  the  length  of  the 
pause,  to  the  point  of  spelling  out  the  meaning,  indicates  the  cerebral 
hesitation  and  confusion  in  the  comprehension  of  the  French  text,  a 
behavior  which  is  of  course  radically  different  from  the  eye  attitude  of  the 
same  student  when  reading  a  language  where  comprehension  seems 
to  take  place  as  readily  as  perception  and  both  seem  to  keep  step  with 
rhythmic  *'eye  spans"  that  run  in  English  or  in  French,  when  read  by  an 
expert,  from  five  to  seven  per  line.  The  plates  show  that  particularly  the 
beginning  student  reads  much  that  he  does  not  understand.  This  was 
demonstrated  not  only  by  low  scores  on  the  tests  for  comprehension  which 
accompanied  the  experiment  but  also  by  the  long  eye  spans  which  mark 
the  reading  of  young  beginners  from  the  elementary  school  and  which 
shortened  later  on,  as  increased  practice  brought  an  increased  under- 
standing and  the  student  finally  abandoned  the  attempt  to  transfer  his 
English  habits  of  reading  to  French  material,  with  a  consequent  "inner 
pronunciation"  of  the  words  without  understanding  them,  and  began  to 
dwell  with  frequent  fixations  on  the  context  in  an  effort  to  puzzle  out  its 
meaning.  Thus  the  student  increases  his  fixations  per  line  in  an  effort  to 
satisfy  increasing  demands  for  understanding  the  text  until  a  crest  is 
reached  where  such  maturity  of  comprehension  is  attained  that  the 
fixations  begin  to  become  less  frequent. 

The  careful  analysis  of  these  plates  will  be  read  by  the  teacher  of  modern 
languages  with  the  greatest  interest,  for  here  he  sees  reflected  in  curve 
formation  the  confusion  and  the  struggles  which  he  has  heretofore  seen 
dimly  in  the  oral  reactions  of  his  students.  Here  too  he  may  also  read  the 
negative  results  for  comprehension  of  a  method  which  permits  the  student 
to  "pay  especial  attention  to  the  pronunciation"  without  understanding 
the  words. 

The  growth  curves  in  reading  as  shown  hy  eye  movements  of  these  age- 
groups.  —  The  three  criteria  which  mark  progress  toward  maturity  of 
reading  habits  are  then  a  widening  of  the  eye  spans,  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  regressive  movements  per  line  and  finally,  a  shortening  of  the 
duration  of  fixation  pauses.  The  progress  of  individual  subjects  in  these 
three-fold  characteristics  of  increased  power  to  read  are  clearly  shown  by 
curves  of  growth,  which  reflect  also  the  relapses  caused  by  a  collision  with 
more  difficult  text  material  or  by  an  arrest  in  the  learning  process. 

These  three  critical  data  are  now  analyzed  for  the  three  groups,  ele- 
mentary school,  high  school  and  college,  working  at  the  first  and  second 
year  levels.  By  means  of  the  growth  curves  one  may  follow  the  number 
of  fixations  and  regressions  and  the  duration  of  the  fixations  for  both 
levels  of  study  for  each  of  the  types  of  institutions.    Over  against  these 
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appears  in  each  case  the  norm  of  maturity  in  reading  as  represented  by 
experts  in  the  foreign  language.  The  final  conclusion  from  the  author's 
analysis  is  that  the  college  groups  approach  somewhat  more  closely  to  the 
norm  than  the  high  school  groups,  although  the  difference  is  not  great.  The 
elementary  school  groups  fall  well  below  the  others  in  the  third  criterion, 
i.e.,  the  shortening  of  the  fixation  pauses,  and  in  addition,  give  evidence  of 
a  definite  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  more  difficult  material. 

The  effect  of  direct  and  indirect  methods  of  instruction  on  growth 
in  reading  ability.  —  The  second  problem  is  the  effect  of  different  methods 
of  instruction  upon  learning  to  read.  Here  the  report  sets  off  a  direct 
method  of  approach  against  an  indirect  or  translation  method,  in  which 
little  attention  is  paid  to  reading  and  the  work  of  the  course  is  focused  on 
an  intensive  study  of  vocabulary  and  of  grammatical  phenomena,  which  is 
then  followed  in  the  second  year  by  translation  from  the  classics.  It  is 
pointed  out  in  the  Foreword  to  the  volume  by  the  Committee  on  Investiga- 
tion that  the  definition  of  "direct  method"  which  the  report  employs  is 
that  of  a  psychologist  rather  than  the  one  generally  understood  by  modern 
language  teachers  when  speaking  of  the  Direct  method,  and  is  applied 
to  any  procedure  whereby  the  pupil  is  trained  to  comprehend  material  in 
the  foreign  language  without  passing  it  through  the  medium  of  the  native 
language.  Two  experiments  were  carried  through  in  order  to  study  these 
two  contrasting  methods.  In  the  first,  the  first  and  second  year  classes 
were  investigated  from  two  Chicago  schools,  one  of  which  used  the  direct 
method,  the  other  the  grammar-translation  method.  So  far  as  possible 
other  variables  were  avoided,  and  the  results  are  regarded  as  entirely 
representative  of  the  two  methods.  The  eye  movement  photographs 
are  analyzed  in  great  detail  in  an  effort  to  interpret  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  psychologist  the  effect  of  method  as  reflected  in  the  number  of  fixa- 
tions and  their  duration  and  the  number  of  regressive  eye  movements. 
The  conclusion  is,  that  the  direct  method  brings  about  at  the  end  of  two 
years'  time  quite  definite  habits  of  reading  which  are  greatly  superior  to 
those  produced  by  the  indirect  method. 

Further  data  on  this  question  is  supplied  by  an  experiment  with  Latin 
students.  These  were  drawn  from  the  University  School  of  Chicago,  where 
the  method  of  study  is  not  translation,  but  the  comprehension  of  the  thought 
directly  from  the  Latin.  The  subject  of  grammar  is  postponed  until  the 
student  has  gained  the  power  of  reading  with  comprehension.  The  eye 
movements  were  studied  from  a  group  of  students  in  each  of  the  first  three 
years  of  Latin  taught  by  this  "direct"  method.  The  medians  attained  in 
the  three  criteria  of  maturity  in  reading  were  then  contrasted  with  those 
recorded  from  an  experiment  made  by  the  same  technique  four  years 
earlier,  where  the  students  examined  were  selected  from  the  best  students 
in  third  year  Latin  classes  in  the  Chicago  schools,  these  classes  having  been 
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instructed  according  to  the  grammar-translation  method  usually  in 
vogue  in  Latin  classes  in  the  schools.  The  resulting  tables  and  plates 
show  very  strikingly  the  advantages  gained  in  reading  for  comprehension 
by  those  instructed  according  to  a  direct  method  and  the  hopeless  en- 
tanglement in  the  mazes  of  the  Latin  text  on  the  part  of  pupils  trained 
in  grammar  and  translation  with  the  use  of  an  auxilliary  vocabulary 
or  a  dictionary.  These  data  strengthen  the  conclusion  that  a  direct  method 
of  teaching  will  produce  satisfactory  reading  habits  if  reading  be  empha- 
sized in  instruction,  while  a  method  which  stresses  grammatical  analysis 
and  translation  breeds  habits  not  similar  to  reading  habits  but  rather  re- 
sembling a  process  of  deciphering. 

Relative  speed  in  learning  to  read  foreign  languages.  —  The  third 
question  examined  by  means  of  the  eye  movement  technique  is  the  relative 
rapidity  of  progress  in  learning  to  read  foreign  languages :  French,  German, 
Spanish  and  Latin.  The  experiment  opens  with  a  comparison  of  the  de- 
velopment of  reading  power  in  French  and  German  by  four  groups  of  col- 
lege students  selected  from  the  medial  halves  of  first  and  second  year 
classes  in  these  languages.  This  comparison  could  be  extended  only 
over  four  quarters,  that  is  the  first  year  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  second 
year.  The  results  shown  in  tables  and  charts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  in  general  the  reading  of  German  is  accomplished  with  fewer  fixations 
per  line  and  fewer  regressive  movements  than  the  reading  of  French,  the 
differences  are  slight  and  might  easily  have  been  reduced  if  the  number 
of  cases  had  been  increased. 

That  the  difference  in  rate  of  progress  in  learning  to  read  the  several 
modern  languages  is  small  has  confirmation  in  another  group  of  exhibits. 
These  are  derived  from  eye  movement  photographs  made  of  twenty-four 
college  students  engaged  in  silent  and  in  oral  reading  of  Spanish.  These 
students  were  drawn  from  the  second,  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  Spanish 
study.  An  analysis  of  the  results  shows  that  judged  by  the  eye  movement 
criteria,  students  of  Spanish  make  the  same  sort  of  progress  as  students 
in  French  and  German  in  these  quarters. 

A  study  of  twenty-four  students  of  Latin  in  the  first  and  second  and 
third  year  follows.  These  subjects  had  enjoyed  the  ''direct"  training  de- 
scribed above.  The  photographs  show  a  larger  number  of  fixations  and 
regressive  movements  than  for  the  modern  foreign  languages,  but  the 
reading  habits  of  the  Latin  students  resembled  those  shown  for  French, 
German  and  Spanish  in  all  respects  except  in  maturity.  The  inference 
seems  unavoidable  that  while  in  the  three  modern  languages  the  same 
investment  of  time  produces  equal  results,  in  the  case  of  Latin  a  greater 
number  of  years  is  required  to  attain  a  given  degree  of  maturity. 

General  conclusions.  — •  In  conclusion  some  rather  important  con- 
siderations are  to  be  added  to  those  already  traversed.     The  level  of 
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maturity  in  reading  attained  at  the  end  of  two  years  by  the  students  who 
began  the  study  of  French  in  elementary  school  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
very  much  below  that  of  those  who  began  in  high  school  and  college. 
While  this  is  true  for  the  foreign  language,  it  does  not  apply  to  English, 
where  regardless  of  their  stage  of  mental  development,  the  elementary 
school  pupils  show  approximately  the  same  maturity  of  reading  habits  as 
the  older  students.  This  may  be  due  to  an  indiscriminate  attempt  to  carry 
over  English  reading  habits  into  the  foreign  language.  As  regards  the 
difference  between  the  results  attained  from  the  direct  and  the  indirect 
method,  the  report  dwells  upon  the  psychological  distinction  between 
deciphering  and  reading,  where  the  word  symbols  are  fused  into  consecu- 
tive thought-units  with  no  consideration  of  the  words  as  such.  The  defects 
of  the  translation  method  appear  equally  apparent  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages and  in  Latin.  The  supposed  greater  difficulty  of  learning  to  read 
German  than  French  and  Spanish  receives  no  support  from  this  experi- 
ment. If  there  are  really  more  complex  adjustments  between  word  and 
meaning  in  German  than  in  the  other  two  languages,  they  are  hidden 
in  the  cerebral  processes. 

Finally,  we  note  that  the  medial  half  of  the  class  either  in  high  school 
or  college  does  not  now  in  two  years  attain  a  level  of  maturity  in  read- 
ing, although  certain  individuals  do.  The  question  is  then  pertinent  as 
to  whether  a  more  careful  selection  of  students  and  a  further  revision  of 
method  might  not  make  the  goal  attainable  even  within  this  period. 

The  discoveries  set  forth  in  this  volume  will  be  of  the  keenest  interest 
to  foreign  language  teachers.  They  constitute  another  contribution 
by  American  educational  psychologists  which,  like  the  objective  tests  and 
scales,  opens  vistas  that  may  lead  to  the  solution  of  many  educational 
problems.  Here  we  have  concrete  observations  of  the  mind  of  our  students 
in  its  grapple  with  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  path  of  the  attainment 
of  our  most  important  foreign  language  objective.  As  long  as  we  cannot 
observe  the  actual  cerebral  processes  of  comprehension,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  be  able  to  see  their  reflection  in  the  student's  behavior. 
When  joined  with  the  use  of  comprehension  tests,  the  eye  movements  give 
a  clear  index  of  the  learner's  progress  in  reading,  from  the  first  effort  to 
transfer  English  reading  habits  to  the  foreign  language  up  to  the  point 
of  full  fluency. 

The  limitations  of  this  method  of  inquiry  must  of  course  be  well  under- 
stood. It  cannot  register  actual  comprehension  and  can  only  be  used  in 
connection  with  objective  tests  of  the  ability  to  understand  what  is  read. 
It  can  therefore  only  be  used  on  standardized  material  and  in  view  of  the 
apparatus  and  the  safequards  necessary,  is  not  available  except  in  connec- 
tion with  a  large  research  equipment.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the 
method  is  adaptable  only  for  laboratory  purposes.    That  the  technique  is, 
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however,  usable  for  an  attack  on  refractory  questions  of  long  standing  has 
been  clearly  shown  in  the  report.  We  see  quite  definitely  how  the  im- 
maturity of  the  elementary  school  pupil  delays  his  progress  in  the  ability 
to  read  with  comprehension,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  can  read  English 
with  fluency.  We  see  how  putting  the  reading  objective  in  the  foreground 
of  instruction  stimulates  the  rapid  development  of  the  power  to  read  with 
comprehension  as  compared  with  the  time  honored  intensive  methods  of 
introducing  the  student  to  the  foreign  language  through  grammatical 
analysis.  We  get  also  a  partial  answer  at  least  to  the  long  standing  ques- 
tion as  to  the  comparative  difficulty  of  learning  to  read  the  several  modern 
languages. 

Other  vistas  open  for  the  further  use  of  eye  movement  technique  in  our 
field.  The  most  inviting  would  be  an  extended  study  of  the  influence  of 
methods  of  extensive  reading,  with  careful  vocabulary  drill  and  a  continual 
use  of  comprehension  tests  to  check  progress.  Furthermore,  there  is  the 
basic  question  of  methods  of  development  of  reading  habits  in  the  foreign 
languages  which  demands  inquiry.  The  Chicago  investigations  of  reading 
in  English  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  promote  in  the  schools  the 
establishment  of  defective  reading  habits  in  English  which  are  a  real 
hindrance,  indeed,  in  some  cases  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  curriculum 
studies.  May  not  the  habit  of  "pronouncing  the  words"  which  Bus  well 
found  in  the  place  of  comprehension  by  elementary  students  of  French 
actually  block  both  intelligent  and  fluent  reading? 

A   MODERN   LANGUAGE    BIBLIOGRAPHY^ 

A  systematic  bibliography  in  his  subject  of  instruction  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  teacher's  equipment.  The  teacher  of  the  modern  languages 
feels  this  need  more  acutely  than  representatives  of  curriculum  subjects 
with  a  longer  school  history,  for  his  material  is  by  no  means  standardized 
and  the  difficulty  of  adapting  the  physiological  activities  involved  in  learn- 
ing a  living  foreign  language  to  classroom  practice  has  led  to  a  continuous 
change  of  emphasis  in  teaching  methods.  The  bibliographies  which 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  for  the  use  of  the  modern  language 
teacher  have  not,  as  a  rule,  met  this  need,  either  because  they  represent 
one  language  only  and  include  works  drawn  chiefly  from  one  country  or 
because  their  range  is  limited  by  a  particular  tendency  in  method  or  a 
particular  field  of  inquiry. 

The  purpose  and  character  of  the  bibliography.  —  It  was  the  purpose 
of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees  to  prepare  for  modern  lan- 
guage teachers  and  research  students  a  bibliography  which  should  be 

1  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Modern  Language  Methodology,  by  M.  A.  Buchanan  and  E.  D.  MacPhee, 
Vol.  VIII.  "Publications  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees  on  Modern  Languages."  Univ.  of 
Toronto  Press,  1928. 
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free  so  far  as  possible  from  the  limitations  mentioned,  and  should  include 
not  merely  works  relating  to  those  topics  which  most  often  fill  the  horizon 
of  the  teacher,  such  as  methods  and  curriculum  materials,  but  should  lay 
under  tribute  the  whole  field  of  scientific  research  in  the  psychological 
bases  of  language  learning.  For  the  preparation  of  the  work  Professor 
Buchanan  enlisted  therefore  the  aid  of  an  educational  psychologist. 
Professor  E.  D.  MacPhee  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  to  a  cooperative 
task  which  should  include  a  survey  of  the  significant  publications  on  these 
subjects  in  the  last  half  century,  a  period  during  which  teachers  and 
educational  theorists  have  occupied  themselves  with  ever  increasing 
activity  with  the  aims,  methods  and  materials  of  teaching  the  foreign 
tongues  as  a  part  of  the  secondary  school  and  college  curriculum.  The 
works  included  in  the  volume  embrace  the  widest  range  of  linguistic 
interest  on  both  the  theoretical  and  practical  sides.  Here  are  to  be  found 
compendiums  and  manuals;  studies  of  the  psychological  functions  engaged 
in  language  learning  both  by  normal  and  abnormal  individuals;  discussions 
of  the  history,  the  objectives  and  the  methods  of  modern  language  teach- 
ing; experiments  in  bilingual  problems,  tests  and  examinations,  —  in 
short,  every  type  of  work  from  the  armchair  discussion  based  on  the 
experience  of  a  single  classroom  teacher  to  the  laboratory  experiment  in 
phonetics  with  highly  specialized  apparatus.  The  only  test  applied  in 
selecting  the  works  and  articles  to  be  listed  was  that  they  should  deal 
with  the  processes  of  learning  or  teaching  and  that  they  should  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  body  of  educational  theory  and  experi- 
ence. 

A  hihliographie  raisonnee.  —  A  bibliography  of  this  character,  no 
matter  how  specialized  or  how  carefully  organized,  can  not  consist  merely 
of  titles,  for  the  more  numerous  the  works  which  are  included,  the  more 
necessary  it  is  that  the  user  of  the  book  should  be  able  to  survey  the 
character  and  the  specific  importance  of  each.  What  the  authors  have 
given  us,  therefore,  is  a  hibliographie  raisonnee,  a  work  which  analyzes  each 
publication  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  its  significance  and  as  fully  as 
space  permits  for  its  contents  and  for  its  definite  contribution  to  educational 
progress.  That  an  annotated  bibliography  depends  for  its  value  on  the 
subjective  opinion  of  those  who  make  it  and  that  like  every  bibliography 
in  so  vast  a  field,  this  too  rests  on  the  principle  of  selection,  is  obvious 
and  can  not  be  denied.  Nevertheless,  a  spirit  of  objectivity  pervades  the 
discussions  of  content  and  purpose  which  follow  on  each  work,  and  al- 
though the  authors  find  it  necessary  to  stress  the  greater  importance 
of  certain  individual  works,  they  hold  no  brief  for  any  particular 
approach  or  method  but  seek  to  reproduce  the  essential  elements  of 
every  contribution  which  they  discuss  from  a  standpoint  of  scientific 
neutrality. 
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A  survey  of  the  development  of  theory  concerning  the  learning  of  modem 
languages.  —  The  bibliography  is  preceded  by  an  extensive  introduction 
which  surveys  in  a  broad  way  progress  of  theory  on  the  learning  of  foreign 
languages  since  the  Renaissance.  We  see  how  the  teaching  of  these  lan- 
guages, although  keeping  step  with  the  rise  of  modern  national  feeling, 
borrowed  from  humanistic  philological  interests  the  formalistic  methods 
of  grammatical  analysis.  When  the  late  medieval  facility  in  speaking 
Latin  passed  away,  it  left  in  the  schools  of  the  Renaissance  certain  prac- 
tical curriculum  materials,  such  as  daily  life  dialogues,  for  a  direct  method 
of  instruction,  but  with  the  formalizing  of  teaching  in  the  baroque  age, 
these  gave  way  to  methods  which,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  philosophers 
like  Montaigne  and  Locke,  held  the  schools  in  their  ban  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years :  the  study  of  formal  grammar,  the  interpretation  of  difficult 
classical  tests  with  attendant  translation,  the  struggle  with  difficult  con- 
structions and  the  development  of  sentences  for  translation  from  English 
into  the  foreign  tongue.  The  modern  languages  followed  their  older 
sister,  Latin,  on  the  same  formal  paths  and  employed  like  methods  of 
grammatical  analysis  and  translation.  The  revolution  against  this  formal- 
ism began  with  the  phonetic  studies  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  found  an  echo  in  the  modern  languages  in  the  1870's  and  1880's. 
Henry  Sweet  in  England  and  Wilhelm  Vietor  in  Germany  led  a  reform 
which  gradually  broke  away  from  the  superintellectualized  method  of 
teaching  French  and  German  and  turned  to  more  realistic  practices  of 
oral  use.  The  development  of  modern  language  textbooks  kept  pace 
with  the  changes  in  method,  and  the  eighteenth  century  grammars,  the 
first  to  be  used  on  this  continent,  gradually  made  place  for  books  of  the 
Ahn  and  Ollendorff  type,  with  their  exhaustingly  repetitional  exercises, 
and  these  in  their  turn  yielded  to  the  natural  method  books  of  Gouin  and 
Heness. 

Late  invasion  of  the  field  by  psychologists.  —  The  development  of  the 
reform  method  through  its  various  stages,  with  its  stress  on  oral  work, 
opened  an  inviting  field  which  psychologists  have  entered  only  slowly  and 
with  hesitation.  One  reason  for  a  delay  in  this  approach  to  the  question 
of  modern  language  learning  may  be  found  in  the  lack  of  well  defined 
objectives  on  the  part  of  the  modern  language  teachers  themselves.  As 
a  result  the  psychologists  began  their  linguistic  studies  with  a  type  of  sub- 
ject most  remote  from  the  schools,  with  those  suffering  from  speech  defects 
or  disorders.  Thus  they  attacked  the  question  of  language  as  a  central 
function.  Following  this  interest,  the  theories  of  Wundt,  who  applied 
his  voluntaristic  ideas  to  the  problems  of  language  genesis,  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  psychological  discussion,  but  the  specific  experimental  ap- 
proach lagged  because  of  the  uncertainty  and  the  complexity  of  the 
functions  involved. 
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The  psychological  bases  of  language  learning.  —  What  are  the  chief 
psychological  processes  involved  in  learning  a  foreign  language?  The 
search  for  an  answer  to  this  question  must  begin  with  an  analysis  of  the 
learning  processes  in  general.  These  are  commonly  regarded  as  associations 
of  experience,  and  may  be  studied  by  an  observation  of  the  oral  habits  of 
childhood  and  adolescence  or  they  may  be  approached  from  the  standpoint 
of  perceptional  or  ideational  learning  through  such  experiments  as  those 
with  nonsense  syllables.  The  survey  which  the  authors  give  of  this 
field  of  inquiry  is  bound  to  be  of  interest  to  modern  language  teachers  who 
are  thus  enabled  to  follow  under  expert  psychological  leadership  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  lay  bare  the  subtle  processes  by  which 
the  mind  receives  language  material  and  adjusts  it  for  its  use. 

The  specific  problem  of  language  learning  may  be  approached  on 
several  paths.  One  may  study  it  in  the  form  of  types  of  development. 
This  would  include  such  psychological  processes  as  perception  through  the 
senses,  habit  formation,  the  initiation  into  the  use  of  conventional  symbols 
or  the  workings  of  environmental  experience,  etc.  Or  we  may  analyze  the 
learning  of  a  language  into  the  acquirement  of  various  skills  and  may 
experiment  with  problems  involved  in  the  development  of  the  ability  to 
read  or  write  the  language  or  in  the  development  of  oral  and  aural  capacity 
in  it.  This  opens  up  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  a  number  of  questions 
which  must  be  investigated  for  the  most  part  by  means  of  experimental 
techniques.  Such  are  questions  of  genesis,  transfer,  motivation,  measure- 
ment of  achievement,  distribution  of  practice,  assembly  of  basic  language 
material,  observation  of  errors,  etc. 

A  summary  of  research  on  the  processes  of  language  learning,  —  The 
foregoing  analysis  will  at  least  indicate  the  complexity  of  the  questions 
which  confront  the  psychologist  who  seeks  to  explore  the  functions  in- 
volved in  learning  a  foreign  language.  Inquiries  into  these  problems, 
particularly  the  special  educational  questions  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  naturally  bulk  large  in  the  works  cited  in  the  bibliography 
which  follows.  Some  of  the  language  abilities  have  received  earnest  study 
while  others  have  been  neglected  by  investigators.  One  misses  especially 
material  on  linguistic  disability.  Especial  attention  is  directed  to  the 
problem  of  bilingualism,  for  while  some  investigation  has  been  made  by 
research  students  of  the  acquisition  of  bilingualism  and  the  inhibitions 
which  it  may  bring  with  it,  there  is  a  lack  of  studies  regarding  bilingualism 
in  monolingual  surroundings. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  inethod  on  acquiring  the  various  abilities, 
the  literature  is  extensive.  This  experimental  literature  leads,  indeed,  to  a 
variety  of  inferences,  some  of  them  self-contradictory,  but  data  seems 
conclusive.  The  results  so  far  obtained  show  that  there  is  little  difference 
whether  language  material  is  presented  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  the  learner  or 
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whether  the  method  of  presentation  requires  articulation  by  him.  It  is 
more  important  that  it  be  put  before  the  student  so  as  to  stimulate  new 
effort  and  that  it  provide  him  with  practice  in  an  activity  which  he  himself 
desires  to  master.  Thus  the  old  grouping  of  individuals  into  those  who  are 
"eye-minded"  and  those  who  are  ''ear-minded"  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
carded as  a  result  of  the  discovery  that  the  department  of  sense  in  which  a 
subject  is  presented  is  not  necessarily  the  one  in  which  it  is  recalled  and 
that  the  really  important  processes  in  learning  do  not  depend  on  the  organ 
by  which  the  impressions  are  received  but  rather  on  central  brain  activities 
that  condition  the  speed  and  accuracy  with  which  the  so-called  language 
capacities  function. 

The  report  now  passes  in  review  a  number  of  the  factors  upon  which 
learning  depends,  such  as  the  distribution  of  time,  the  effect  of  attitude, 
the  division  into  parts,  the  influence  of  context  and  of  method,  etc.  The 
investigations  are  distributed  over  a  wide  field  of  inquiry  but  cluster  thickly 
about  certain  topics  hke  phonetics,  that  have  engaged  the  empirical  efforts 
of  language  students  for  half  a  century,  or  others,  like  the  possibiHties  of 
transfer  and  interference  as  between  various  kinds  of  training,  that  have  re- 
ceived increasing  attention  from  the  psychologists  in  the  past  two  decades. 
All  of  these  have  a  keen  interest  for  the  language  teacher,  although  in  only  a 
few  cases  can  it  be  said  that  convincing  answers  of  practical  value  have 
been  given  to  the  questions  asked.  Thus  it  has  been  shown  as  regards  the 
distribution  of  learning  over  a  period  of  time,  that  short  intensive  periods 
of  instruction  are  more  economical  for  secondary  school  and  college  than 
more  extended  periods  at  longer  intervals,  and  that  too  frequent  repetitions 
do  not  give  the  best  results.  For  memory  learning,  the  evidence  tends  to 
show  that  alternate  reading  and  recall  of  material  yields  better  results  than 
continued  re-reading.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  context  plays  a  great 
role  in  the  learning  of  words  and  that  the  rapidity  of  learning  as  well  as 
the  tenacity  in  retaining  what  has  been  learned  in  the  case  of  pairs  of 
words  in  English  and  the  foreign  language  depends  on  the  presence  of  other 
associations  with  these  word  pairs.  On  certain  other  topics  that  have  great 
importance  for  the  language  teacher  very  little  definite  evidence  has  re- 
sulted from  investigations.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  questions  as  to 
whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  try  to  learn  a  linguistic  unit  such  as  a  poem, 
a  vocabulary,  etc.,  as  a  whole  or  by  breaking  it  into  its  parts,  or  the  ques- 
tion regarding  the  influence  of  rh3d;hm  on  the  learning  processes  or  regard- 
ing the  causes  and  psychological  characteristics  of  errors  in  writing,  speak- 
ing, etc. 

Experiments  on  the  influence  of  method.  —  A  discussion  regarding  cer- 
tain experiments  on  the  influence  of  particular  methods  upon  the  learning 
of  a  foreign  language  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  teachers.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  most  of  these  experiments  have  been  too  limited  both  as  to  the 
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functions  which  are  investigated  and  the  material  and  the  time  employed  to 
bring  valid  results,  but  attention  is  especially  called  to  West's^  and 
Bovee's^  studies  as  producing  definite  evidence.  In  general,  the  conclusion 
is  reached  that  there  is  no  one  best  method,  but  that  the  method  must  vary 
with  the  equipment  of  the  teacher,  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  the  linguistic 
surroundings  of  instruction.  Certain  much  discussed  questions  of  method- 
ology have  received  some  light  from  careful  experiments,  one  of  them  touch- 
ing a  central  point  of  discussion  as  between  direct  and  indirect  methods  of 
teaching.  Here  evidence  points  to  at  least  the  theoretical  advantages  of 
associating  the  foreign  language  symbol  with  objects  and  activities  rather 
than  with  words,  for  promoting  the  learning  processes.  Experiments  in 
phonetics  have  done  much  to  open  this  field  of  inquiry  and  have  shown, 
among  other  things,  how  complex  a  thing  a  good  pronunciation  really  is 
when  analyzed  into  the  various  factors  of  correct  enunciation,  stress,  pitch, 
etc.  They  have  shown  also  the  importance  of  learning  to  pronounce 
word  units  or  phrase  units  and  not  isolated  sounds. 

The  'problem  of  transfer.  —  The  question  of  the  transfer  of  training  in 
one  subject  to  training  in  another  is  a  topic  often  raised  by  the  foreign 
language  teacher  when  stressing  the  importance  of  study  of  the  foreign 
language  for  abilities  in  English.  Here,  however,  the  harvest  in  actual 
experimental  evidence  is  a  modest  one  and  points  only  to  a  relatively  small 
transfer  in  memorizing  from  one  type  of  material  to  a  different  type. 
Light  has  been  thrown  on  the  complexity  of  this  question,  and  it  has  also 
been  brought  out  that  in  case  of  two  languages,  interference  may  occur  as 
well  as  transfer,  bringing  confusion  in  pronunciation,  grammatical  forms, 
word  meanings  and  word  order  and  in  the  formulation  of  ideas. 

The  influence  of  practice  on  learning.  —  Interesting  likewise  to  the 
modern  language  teacher  is  the  review  of  studies  regarding  the  effects 
of  practice  on  learning.  Here,  however,  little  that  is  definite  has  been 
discovered  except  a  clearer  definition  of  the  problem.  The  evidence  tends 
to  show  that  practice  does  not  eliminate  individual  differences  between 
learners  but  that  its  effect  may  be  to  give  an  early  prognosis  of  mature 
ability  on  the  part  of  pupils.  Important  is  the  conclusion  that  few  students 
ever  carry  practice  anywhere  near  tlie  limit  of  learning  fixed  by  their 
physiological  equipment  but  that  the  effect  of  practice  is  nearly  always 
arrested  by  conditions  prevailing  within  the  learner's  environment. 

Present  status  of  psychological  research  in  problems  of  language 
learning.  —  After  all,  foreign  language  learning  is  a  form  of  language 
learning.  As  such  it  has  its  anatomical,  physiological,  psychological, 
social  and  historical  sides  and  progress  in  an  understanding  of  its  com- 
plex processes  will  necessarily  be  slow.    Under  these  circumstances  a  read- 

1  Michael  West,  Bilingualism.  Government  of  India.  Calcutta,  1926.  Occasional  Reports,  No.  13. 
354  pages,  91  tables,  10  diagrams,  6  graphs. 

2  Modern  Language  Journal,  1921,  pp.  190  ff.;  1923,  131  ff. 
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ing  of  the  introductory  sketch  which  we  have  just  traversed  may  well 
cultivate  an  attitude  of  modesty  in  making  categorical  statements  respect- 
ing the  question  of  materials  and  methods.  In  their  analysis  of  the 
numerous  problems  the  authors  have  plotted  the  field  of  study  like  a  checker 
board  and  have  pointed  out  the  squares  on  which  research  has  already 
brought  fruitful  results  or  is  now  actively  carried  on.  Many  squares  still 
remain  unoccupied  or  practically  so,  but  with  the  immense  stimulus  which 
has  been  given  to  experiment  in  the  physiology  and  biology  of  language, 
if  we  may  apply  these  terms,  during  the  past  two  decades,  we  are  surely  not 
too  optimistic  if  we  expect  a  rich  increase  of  fruitful  experiments  in  the 
immediate  future.  Much  that  has  been  accomplished  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  language  teacher  and  an  examination  of  the  works  in  his  field  of 
interest  may  lead  to  experimentation  on  his  own  part.  The  way  to  such  an 
experimentation  is  opened  more  widely  by  the  present  bibliography. 

Organization  and  general  content  of  bibliography.  —  The  bibliography, 
which  forms  four-fifths  of  the  book,  groups  the  works  listed  in  a  manner 
which  is  convenient  for  practical  reference  rather  than  according  to  any 
arrangement  under  theoretical  categories.  Thus  they  are  listed  under 
"works  of  reference,"  ''histories,"  "works  on  objective  and  method," 
"language,"  "the  learning  processes"  and  on  "tests  and  measurements," 
and  these  rubrics  are  followed  by  a  list  of  "foreign  texts  in  sample"  and 
by  a  highly  important  "miscellaneous"  section.  Under  these  headings  the 
works  then  appear  in  chronological  order  as  determined  by  the  data  of 
their  first  issue.  The  earliest  goes  back  to  1880;  the  latest  appeared  in 
1927.  The  field  of  choice  is  a  broad  one,  including  works  on  education  in 
which  the  modern  languages  are  discussed  and  works  bearing  on  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin.  In  each  case  the  title  of  the  book  or  article  with  its  latest 
edition  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  contents  and  an  indication  of  its 
importance.  Sometimes  this  descriptive  material  is  limited  to  a  brief 
characterization;  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  an  important  work,  several 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  illustrated  by  quotations  from  its 
pages. 

The  list,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  not  confined  to  books,  but  includes 
committee  reports,  bulletins,  reports  of  boards  and  ministries  of  education, 
educational  year  books  and  periodicals  from  the  fields  of  general  education, 
administration,  modern  language  teaching  and  educational  psychology. 
The  journals  most  frequently  cited  are  the  Modern  Language  Journal, 
Modern  Language  Teaching,  Die  neueren  Sprachen,  La  revue  de  Venseigne- 
ment  des  langues  modernes,  the  Educational  Review,  the  School  Review, 
the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  and  the  Psychological  Review.  The 
works  cited  were  published  in  England,  France,  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  The  total  number  of  titles  cited  makes  up  a  long  list  and  the 
authors  represent  widely  distributed  fields  of  interest,  including  both  the 
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leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  among  students  and  teachers  interested  in 
language  during  the  past  half  century  in  Central  and  Western  Europe  and 
America. 

The  works  of  reference  are,  as  the  title  indicates,  chiefly  of  bibliograph- 
ical importance.  They  include  bibliographies  of  special  movements,  like 
the  reform  movement,  encyclopedias  and  surveys,  teachers'  libraries  and 
manuals  and  lists  of  materials  for  training  the  modern  language  teacher, 
with  collections  of  pictures  and  other  realia. 

The  historical  section  includes  histories  of  modern  language  instruction 
in  Germany,  England  and  the  United  States  as  a  branch  of  general  educa- 
tion, and  such  special  phases  as  the  development  of  enrollment  in  the 
foreign  languages  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  reform  movement. 

Aims  and  methods  naturally  bulk  the  largest,  beginning  with  Gouin's 
theories  in  1880  and  including  names  like  those  of  Sweet,  Miinch,  Walter, 
Schweitzer,  Breul,  Bagster-Collins,  Handschin,  Pinloche  and  Harold 
Palmer,  as  well  as  historic  reports  like  those  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve, 
the  curriculum  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  the 
British  Committee  on  Modern  Language  Studies.  A  survey  of  the  titles 
shows  at  once  that  methods  play  a  much  larger  role  than  aims  and  ob- 
jectives. The  contributions  listed  cover  indeed  the  whole  range  of  problems 
in  method,  approaching  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administrator,  the 
classroom  teacher  and  the  expert  in  the  science  of  language.  How  rich 
the  discussion  of  oral  methods  has  been  appears  at  the  first  glance  into  the 
pages  of  this  bibliography,  and  one  may  observe  also  how  this  discussion 
has  given  ground  in  the  last  decade  before  a  rising  tendency  to  concentrate 
attention  on  curriculum  material,  with  the  increase  of  concrete  psycholog- 
ical investigations  and  the  growth  of  interest  in  Kulturkunde. 

With  the  section  on  language  the  psychologist  comes  into  the  fore- 
ground, especially  in  recent  years  with  quantitativ^e  investigations.  A 
special  section  is  given  to  bilingualism,  which  is  treated  here  as  a  psycho- 
pedagogical  problem  and  includes  experiments  by  Roujat  and  West  and 
studies  in  Wales  and  Canada.  Grammar,  composition,  dictation,  reading, 
are  here  presented  as  processes  of  learning  rather  than  as  methods.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  literature  on  experimental  phonetics  and  that  relating 
to  the  use  of  the  phonograph  increase  in  step  with  the  improvement  of 
laboratory  equipment  in  these  fields  and  that  studies  in  vocabulary  mount 
with  the  rise  of  interest  in  standardized  vocabularies  as  we  approach  the 
end  of  the  period.  An  important  general  section  contains  psychological 
works  on  various  phases  of  language  from  Wundt,  Flagstadt,  Meillet  and 
Jespersen  down  to  the  latest  general  language  textbooks. 

Works  on  the  learning  process  bring,  as  might  be  expected,  almost 
exclusively  material  from  psychologists  like  Thorndike,  Swift,  Henmon, 
Woodworth,  Judd  and  Inglis,  together  with  the  German  Wilhelm  Stern 
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and  the  Frenchman  Jean  Piaget.  Experiments  with  memory  curves  in 
learning,  studies  in  the  recall  and  other  techniques  in  mental  imagery,  in 
cross  influences  between  special  functions  in  childhood  learning  and  in  the 
relations  of  language  ability  to  general  intelligence  have  increased  markedly 
in  the  past  two  decades. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  section  on  tests  and  measurements  opens 
only  in  1916  with  Terman's  work  on  general  intelligence.  Here  again  the 
contributions  are  largely  psychological,  although  experimental  studies 
from  the  modern  language  field  also  appear.  In  general  the  works  on  tests 
and  measurement  which  are  of  direct  interest  to  the  modern  language 
teacher  begin  to  pile  up  after  1920  and  include  the  early  attempts  in 
prognosis  testing  and  the  appearance  of  the  first  standardized  modern 
language  tests. 

A  glance  at  the  titles  of  the  texts  used  abroad  shows  the  tendency  pre- 
vailing since  the  Great  War  toward  the  use  of  realia;  and  especially  the  rise 
of  Kulturkunde.  The  important  group  of  miscellaneous  works  includes 
studies  of  foreign  methods  and  changes  since  the  War  in  the  Continental 
schools. 

Conclusion.  —  The  bibliography  prepared  by  the  two  Canadian  scholars 
is  at  once  a  highly  scientific  and  a  very  practical  contribution  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  modern  language  teacher  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  psychologist 
interested  in  language  processes  and  in  language  learning.  As  a  whole, 
it  puts  before  us  an  accumulated  capital  of  research  and  experiment  which 
tireless  students  and  teachers  in  laboratory  and  classroom  in  the  past  half 
century  have  brought  together  through  experiment  and  observation.  For 
those  who  read  it,  the  thought  of  the  many  efforts  which  have  been  wasted 
yields  at  once  to  a  recognition  of  the  great  strides  which  had  been  made 
toward  a  definite  understanding  of  the  essential  problems  of  foreign  lan- 
guage learning  and  to  deep  respect  for  the  unwearied  energy  and  inex- 
haustible ingenuity  with  which  the  way  has  been  opened  for  further  attack. 
From  the  first  theoretical  assaults  of  Sweet  on  the  traditional  intellectual 
methods  of  the  1870's  and  the  almost  fanatical  onset  of  the  protagonists 
of  oral  methods  and  devices,  such  as  Gouin  and  Victor,  down  to  the 
vocabulary  frequency  studies  and  the  standardized  tests  of  Henmon  and 
Wood  is  a  long  distance,  but  whoever  follows  the  course  of  the  half  century 
as  analyzed  here  is  impressed  by  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  and 
he  is  indeed  a  passive  soldier  in  the  cause  who  is  not  stimulated  thereby 
to  take  part  in  the  struggle  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  mental 
functions  involved  in  the  learning  activity  of  his  students  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  results  that  have  been  achieved  to  the  improvement  of  his 
own  classroom  practice. 
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General  character  of  twelve  experimental  studies.  —  The  group  of 
studies  included  in  the  last  volume  of  the  series  issued  by  the  American  and 
Canadian  Committees  deals  with  a  number  of  questions  connected  with 
historical  and  practical  aspects  of  teaching  the  foreign  languages.  The 
twelve  articles  which  make  up  the  work  are  based  on  researches  and 
experiments  supported  by  the  Committee  on  Investigation  and  were 
selected  among  a  number  of  similar  reports  for  the  significance  of  their 
contents  and  also  for  the  suggestive  method  of  approach  which  they 
illustrate.  The  results  which  they  bring  have  been  used  in  some  cases  by 
Coleman,  Henmon  and  Purin  in  the  preparation  of  the  general  reports 
that  have  been  discussed,  but  following  the  policy  of  the  Committee 
on  Investigation  to  make  public  the  actual  findings  of  the  inquiry,  the 
records  of  the  experimental  undertakings  are  here  given  in  detail  in  order 
that  those  who  are  interested  may  check  the  Committee's  interpretations 
against  the  data  or  make  interpretations  of  their  own. 

The  twelve  papers  comprise  a  varied  list  of  projects.  The  historical 
sketch  by  Professor  Bagster-Collins  opens  the  series.  Upon  this  follow  two 
experiments  to  measure  transfer  values  from  modern  language  study  to 
abilities  in  English,  carried  out  with  secondary  school  pupils  by  Professor 
Werner  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  Professor  Woody  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Two  experiments  with  the  Trabue  French  Composi- 
tion Scale  follow,  one  by  Dr.  Breed  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
other  by  Professor  Ford  of  the  Canadian  Committee,  and  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  vocabulary  experiment  undertaken  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  by  Professor  Morgan.  An  analysis  of  cultural  material  in  school 
and  college  reading  is  reported  by  Miss  Oilman  of  Chicago  and  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Kurz  of  Knox  College  and  Professor  and  Mrs.  Van  Home  of 
Illinois  University.  Methods  of  applying  standardized  achievement 
tests  to  measure  practices  in  classroom  organization  and  classroom  in- 
struction are  illustrated  in  a  series  of  experiments  by  Professor  Tharp 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Professor  Rice  in  certain  California 
high  schools.  An  investigation  of  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  reading  requirement  in  the  modern  languages  for  candi- 
dates for  graduate  degrees  by  Professor  Dvorak  of  the  University  of 
Washington  closes  the  series.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  volume  opens  up 
many  subjects  of  inquiry  and  brings  evidence  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics. 
It  deals  mainly  with  practical  questions  involved  in  the  work  of  the  modern 
language  teacher  and  throws  light  on  his  objectives  as  well  as  on  the  cur- 
riculum and  methods  of  teaching. 

1  Vol.  XVII.  "Publications  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees  on  Modern  Languages." 
The  Macmillan  Co.  (1930). 
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History  of  Modern  Language  Teaching  in  the    United  States, 
by  E.  W.  Bagster-Collins 

The  sources  of  the  study.  —  The  only  paper  of  historical  character  is 
the  initial  one,  by  Professor  Bagster-Collins.^  The  author  set  as  his 
task  a  survey  of  the  rise  of  the  modern  languages  as  school  and  college 
subjects,  beginning  with  the  Colonial  period,  and  the  dev^elopment  of  these 
subjects  with  the  growth  of  the  secondary  school  and  college  down  to  the 
present  day.  One  hundred  pages  are  a  small  compass  in  which  to  tell  the 
story  of  such  an  important  part  of  American  educational  history  from  the 
first  licensed  teaching  of  French  in  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  down  to  the  standardized  tests  and  scales  of  the 
1920's.  Within  this  brief  space,  however,  is  summarized  a  vast  number 
of  sources:  published  researches  in  the  high  school  curriculum,  reports 
of  state  and  city  boards  of  education  and  of  boards  and  committees 
of  educational  organizations,  unending  files  of  school  and  college  cata- 
logues, periodical  literature  contemporary  to  the  time  treated,  and  dusty 
textbooks  used  by  the  Revolutionary  generation  to  learn  French  and  Ger- 
man form  some  of  the  basic  material  out  of  which  grows  the  story  of  the 
development  of  modern  language  teaching  as  a  part  of  national  educa- 
tional history. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  of  modem  languages  for  curriculum  recogni- 
tion. —  The  introduction  enumerates  various  obstacles  which  have  hin- 
dered the  development  of  the  modern  languages  as  subjects  in  the  American 
curriculum,  and  which  still,  to  some  extent,  hamper  those  who  teach  the 
languages  in  their  effort  to  win  for  this  subject  first  class  citizenship 
in  the  republic  of  American  education.  Modern  languages  have  been 
exposed  as  no  other  subject  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  local  and  national 
political  feeling  and  this  instability  has  been  a  severe  handicap  in  the 
struggle  to  secure  and  hold  for  them  an  assured  position,  first  against 
Latin  and  later  against  the  social  sciences.  Furthermore,  in  this  struggle 
for  prestige  the  corps  of  American  modern  language  teachers  has  been 
at  a  disadvantage  through  the  presence  in  its  membership  of  many  foreign 
born  instructors.  A  further  disadvantage  has  been  uncertainty  as  to  the 
desirable  aims  of  instruction  and  steadily  recurring  conflicts  over  the 
"best  method."  All  of  these  difficulties  have  produced  in  the  minds  of 
administrators  and  the  public  generally  a  persistent  feeling  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  real  value  to  be  attached  to  the  subject. 

Modem  languages  in  the  Colonial  schools  and  early  republican  acad- 
emies. —  The  first  settlers  in  America  brought  their  languages  with 
them  and  a  considerable  number  of  these  settlers  were  from  non-English 
speaking  lands.    Of  these  the  Spaniards  in  the  Southwest  and  the  Germans 

1  "History  of  Modern  Language  Teaching  in  the  United  States." 
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in  Pennsylvania  and  the  valleys  of  the  Appalachians  and  later  in  the  Middle 
West  were  to  create  a  language  problem  in  the  schools  which  lasted  until 
well  into  the  twentieth  century.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  there 
began  an  infiltration  of  French  and  German  into  the  private  schools  of  the 
Colonies,  where  the  teacher  of  modern  languages,  usually  a  foreigner, 
carried  on  this  activity  as  a  side  line  in  connection  with  other  and  occasion- 
ally non-academic  pursuits.  The  books  from  which  our  Colonial  ancestors 
were  taught  were  first  imported  from  England  or  Germany,  and  the 
grammar-translation  method  bloomed  in  all  of  its  eighteenth  century 
luxuriance. 

The  quasi-public  academies  which  developed  in  the  generation  follow- 
ing the  Revolution  responded  liberally  to  the  rising  public  demand  for 
modern  language  teaching.  Philadelphia,  as  the  capital  of  the  colony  that 
had  shown  itself  most  hospitable  to  immigrants  from  non-English  lands, 
seems  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  earliest  academic  development  of  both 
French  and  German.  By  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  few  of  the  New  York  academies  were  teaching  French,  and  by 
1830  the  development  of  German  followed.  The  facts  regarding  the 
languages  in  the  many  blooming  New  England  academies  are  not  available 
for  this  early  period,  but  it  is  likely  that  here,  as  in  the  South,  French  was 
not  absent  from  the  curriculum,  although  it  was  usually  in  the  hands  of  a 
part-time  teacher  who  was  also  in  charge  of  such  ''ornamental  subjects" 
as  drawing,  painting  and  embroidery. 

Modem  languages  in  the  elementary  schools:  the  German  schools  of 
the  Middle  West.  —  The  history  of  language  study  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  largely  a  history  of  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  a  history 
of  French  teaching.  After  1840  the  German  immigrants  into  the  Central 
Western  states  brought  German  into  the  elementary  grades  and  the  story 
of  the  German  language  schools  west  of  the  AUeghenies  forms  thereafter 
an  interesting  chapter  in  American  sociology  which  does  not  come  to  a 
close  until  well  into  the  twentieth  century.  In  New  York  also  German 
came  into  the  elementary  school  in  the  same  manner  through  pressure 
exerted  by  German  immigrants,  although  German  language  schools 
of  the  Middle  Western  type  did  not  exist  in  the  East.  The  subject  was, 
however,  widely  studied  at  all  stages  of  the  elementary  curriculum  in  New 
York  state  and  did  not  begin  to  retire  from  the  earliest  grades  until  late 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  contrast  with  German,  French  lacked  the  political  argument  for 
admission  to  the  elementary  public  schools.  Even  in  Louisiana  it  died 
out  after  the  Civil  War  and  the  enrollment  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country 
below  the  regular  high  school  was  small  until  in  comparatively  recent 
years,  when  the  junior  high  school  began  to  show  itself  hospitable  to 
foreign  languages.     The  story  of  the  other  modern  languages  in  the  ele- 
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mentary  schools  is  insignificant,  except  in  the  Spanish  speaking  areas  of 
New  Mexico. 

Modem  languages  in  the  public  secondary  schools.  —  The  history  of 
the  modern  languages  in  the  elementary  schools  is  therefore  one  of  diminish- 
ing importance.  Finally  the  rise  of  nationalistic  feeling  in  America  with 
the  coming  of  the  Great  War  put  an  end  to  foreign  language  study  in  the 
grades  below  junior  high  school.  The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
modern  languages  into  the  high  schools  and  their  development  in  this  type 
has  quite  another  sequel.  The  public  high  school  had  its  rise  in  New 
England  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  admitted 
French  early  among  its  elective  subjects.  By  the  time  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian  were  also  represented,  although 
on  a  much  less  liberal  scale  than  French,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now.  New 
England's  foreign  language  'par  excellence.  Before  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  had  spread  throughout  the  high  schools  in  New  England 
and  even  through  the  smaller  cities  of  Massachusetts,  where  it  became  a 
highly  popular  subject  with  girls,  although  exposed  to  the  same  wide 
fluctuations  in  enrollment  as  mark  the  modern  languages  throughout  their 
history  in  the  American  schools.  In  the  Middle  West,  where  both  French 
and  German  were  found  in  the  high  schools  before  the  Civil  War,  German 
was  greatly  to  the  fore.  Indeed,  in  the  later  decades  of  the  last  century 
French  fell  back  steadily  in  the  West  until  it  was  scarcely  to  be  found 
anywhere  except  in  the  large  city  schools. 

After  1890  the  modern  languages  began  an  upward  swing  in  the  second- 
ary schools,  public  and  private,  of  the  whole  country.  In  all  the  major 
geographical  sections  of  the  country  German  was  far  in  the  lead  and  en- 
Jisted  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  secondary  school  population  in  the 
public  and  private  institutions.  The  subject  had  gone  forward  by  leaps 
and 'bounds  while  French  advanced  but  slowly.  In  the  meantime  Spanish 
began  to  get  a  strong  foothold,  chiefly  in  the  Southwest.  The  changes 
worked  by  the  Great  War  in  language  study  in  the  secondary  schools  are 
shown  in  a  graphic  manner  by  the  figures  of  enrollment.  In  the  decade 
following  the  beginning  of  the  War  German  dwindled  to  a  handful  in  the 
secondary  schools,  while  French  forged  sharply  ahead  and  Spanish  also 
went  forward  to  a  position  of  great  popularity. 

Of  keen  interest  to  the  modern  language  teacher  is  a  review  of  the 
language  courses  during  the  period  just  traversed  so  far  as  these  can  be 
reconstructed  from  the  dusty  textbooks  and  school  records  still  available. 
Beginning  with  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  such  sources  are  at 
hand  for  a  number  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Western  states  and  one  may 
reconstruct  to  some  extent  the  school  programs  from  the  lists  of  grammars, 
composition  books  and  reading  texts  down  to  the  1880's.  From  this 
point  the  college  entrance  requirements  take  direction  and  control  of  the 
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school  work  in  the  modern  languages,  although  since  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century  the  foreign  languages  have  gradually  lost  ground  in  the 
college  entrance  requirements  through  the  admission  of  other  options  in 
their  place.  During  the  entire  past  generation,  however,  the  entrance 
requirements  of  the  colleges  as  formulated  by  committees  of  regional  and 
national  educational  associations  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  courses 
in  the  schools  in  defining  the  work  to  be  undertaken  at  the  various  levels 
and  in  furnishing  specific  suggestions  for  syllabus  making.  Expecially  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
attained  an  almost  canonical  authority  through  the  brevity  and  clarity 
with  which  it  set  forth  the  ideals  and  methods  which  prevailed  in  modern 
language  teaching  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  history  of  modern  languages  in  the  junior  high  schools  is  almost 
entirely  a  history  of  the  years  since  the  War.  The  material  regarding  it  is 
not  abundant  nor  is  the  junior  high  school  course  as  yet  standardized,  but 
the  experiment  with  modern  languages  is  wide  spread  in  this  type  of  school. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  the  modern  languages  are  to  become  useful 
members  of  the  junior  high  school  curriculum,  pupils  in  these  schools  must 
not  be  put  into  modern  language  classes  and  kept  there  regardless  of  their 
success  with  the  subject.  Such  a  procedure,  which  has  unfortunately 
been  adopted  in  certain  cities,  quite  destroys  the  possibility  of  discovering 
the  pupil's  natural  aptitudes. 

Modern  languages  in  the  colleges.  —  The  rise  of  French  and  German 
as  college  subjects  kept  pace  with  the  rise  of  the  elective  system.  Harvard, 
William  and  Mary,  Columbia,  Princeton,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  had  all  filled  chairs  of  French  before 
or  during  the  first  decade  of  republican  history.  The  other  Eastern  insti- 
tutions did  not  follow  suit  until  well  after  1800  and  it  was  only  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  that  German  was  established  as  a  college 
subject  before  that  date.  The  struggle  of  the  modern  languages  to  break 
through  the  rigid  classical  curriculum  is  best  shown  in  the  history  of  Har- 
vard College,  where  Ticknor  was  the  first  great  personality  in  American 
educational  history  to  occupy  a  modern  language  chair.  The  story  of  the 
development  of  modern  language  studies  at  Cambridge  as  an  elective 
subject  in  the  face  of  the  classical  tradition  is  a  long  and  interesting  one. 
No  such  struggle  was  necessary  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  Jeffer- 
son established  the  elective  system  at  the  opening  of  the  institution  and 
endowed  the  modern  languages  with  a  prestige  equal  to  that  of  other 
subjects.  Attempts  of  other  colleges  to  establish  a  modern  language 
course  on  equality  with  the  classical  courses  were  not  at  first  successful, 
but  by  the  middle  of  the  century  the  despotic  control  of  the  curriculum 
by  the  ancient  languages  began  to  give  way  and  the  creation  of  the  new 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  science  and  bachelor  of  philosophy  gradually  opened 
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the  path  of  the  modern  languages  to  full  curriculum  rights.  For  the 
generation  following  1844  the  sources  permit  us  to  trace  the  annals  of  the 
colleges  almost  year  by  year.  Gradually  the  programs  of  study  became 
longer  and  the  courses  in  French  and  German,  and  some  times  Spanish 
and  Italian,  blossomed  into  a  richer  group  of  electives  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  Gradually  the  A.B.  course  began  to  admit  modern  languages 
as  a  substitute  for  Latin  or  Greek  and  this  process  went  on  until  when  the 
Great  War  came,  a  very  large  majority  of  institutions  permitted  their 
foreign  language  requirements  for  this  ancient  and  honorable  degree  to  be 
satisfied  by  one  modern  language.  In  spite  of  the  long  history  of  French 
and  German  in  the  schools,  the  colleges  are  still  obliged,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  introduce  a  great  many  students  every  year  to  the  first  steps  in  these 
languages  as  well  as  in  Spanish  and  Italian.  Since  the  great  collapse  of 
German  in  1915  and  after,  beginners'  courses  in  this  language  have  con- 
sumed a  large  part  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the  college  departments  of 
German. 

The  rise  of  graduate  instruction  in  modern  languages  in  the  American 
institutions  begins  in  1871,  when  Yale  and  Harvard  first  offered  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  A  factor  in  the  creation  of  scholarship  was  the 
development  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  and  the 
growth  of  the  great  research  libraries  at  the  American  universities  and  of 
American  publications  for  scholars  in  modern  foreign  languages.  Side- 
by-side,  though  somewhat  later  in  origin,  came  the  organization  of  courses 
for  training  modern  language  teachers  and  the  growth  of  extra-curricula 
facilities  for  teacher  training  and  of  specific  journals  for  teachers. 

Methods  of  modem  language  instruction  in  America.  —  The  history  of 
teaching  methods  in  modern  languages  in  this  country  is  brief,  but  instruc- 
tive for  the  student  of  our  educational  progress.  The  main  documents 
for  studying  the  history  of  methodology  are  the  textbooks,  which  have 
always  been  largely  dependent  on  European  models.  A  systematic  exami- 
nation of  the  old  manuals  in  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  shows  how  mechanistic  was  the  system 
by  which  the  contemporaries  of  Ticknor  and  Longfellow  and  their  pupils 
found  their  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign  tongues.  About  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  one  hundred  per  cent  grammar-and-translation  method 
gives  place  to  the  practice  method  of  Ollendorff,  whose  tiresome  repeti- 
ousness  was  standardized  later  in  the  Otto  series.  Finally,  toward  the 
end  of  the  1870's  came  the  Natural  method  through  the  work  of  Heness 
and  Sauveur  and  then  the  loudly  heralded  arrival  of  the  Direct  method. 
That  American  teachers  made  their  contribution  to  this  methodology  is 
undeniable,  although  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  their  share  from  what 
was  imported  from  Germany  and  France.  From  whatever  source  derived, 
no  one  will  ever  dispute  the  improvement  wrought  in  foreign  language  in- 
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struction  in  this  country  by  the  systematic  procedure  of  the  Direct  method, 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  spoken  word  and  on  the  learning  of  grammar  as  a 
function  in  sentence  structure  and  not  as  a  subject  for  formal  drill.  No 
one  can  fail  to  see  how  completely  this  has  transformed  the  elementary 
reading  book  and  the  composition  book.  Much  more  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  methodology  of  oral  usage  than  in  the  reading  courses,  which 
have  followed  rather  conservative  lines.  Finally,  the  last  few  years  have 
added  much  to  the  equipment  of  the  modern  language  teacher  through  the 
quantitative  search  for  curriculum  material  and  the  invention  of  standard- 
ized tests  as  objective  tools  for  measuring  achievement. 

A  chapter  in  the  history  of  American  culture.  —  Bagster-Collins'  sketch 
is  of  great  interest  to  every  student  of  American  culture.  The  story  of 
the  growth  of  the  modern  languages  as  curriculum  subjects  from  insig- 
nificant beginnings  through  two  hundred  years  of  progress  forms  an  impor- 
tant chapter  in  our  educational  history.  To  the  modern  language  teacher 
the  paper  offers  much  ground  for  encouragement  when  he  notes  the  per- 
sistence by  which  those  of  his  predecessors  who  believed  in  the  cultural 
and  educative  value  of  the  modern  languages  rescued  them  from  a  position 
where  instruction  was  in  the  hands  of  dilettantes,  such  as  teachers  of  music 
and  dancing,  and  finally  brought  them  to  full  and  equal  citizenship  in  the 
school  program.  The  reader  will  also  note  with  a  feeling  akin  to  humilia- 
tion how  often  the  modern  languages,  especially  German,  have  been  made 
the  tool  of  selfish  nationalism  and  have  become  the  objects  of  a  senseless 
display  of  fanatical  ignorance.  He  may  likewise  follow  the  story  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  certain  methods  that  were  once  regarded  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  grace  and  learn  to  take  counsel  of  moderation  in  making  similar 
claims  for  the  theories  of  his  own  choice.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  story  of 
modern  language  teaching  in  America  is  one  of  progress.  Steps  have  been 
slow  or  rapid  according  as  the  teachers  who  bore  the  flag  were  satisfied 
with  the  position  of  their  subject  or  were  filled  with  a  high  professional 
ambition  to  improve  its  status.  ~ 

Influence  of  Modern  Languages  on  Abilities  in  English 

One  of  the  objectives  of  modern  language  instruction  which  appears 
in  all  the  experimental  formulations  by  the  Committee  on  Investigation 
is  the  development  of  increased  power  to  use  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly. None  of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  modern  language  instruction 
enjoys  a  greater  popularity  among  teachers  of  these  languages,  indeed,  it 
is  the  ultimate  objective  that,  in  the  face  of  discouragement  regarding  the 
attainment  of  other  aims  and  ends  is  held  fast  by  members  of  the  teaching 
craft  as  an  inalienable  and  indestructible  benefit  that  their  pupils  will  take 
from  school  and  college  to  meet  the  demands  of  life.  The  Classical  Com- 
mittee put  this  objective  into  the  foreground  from  the  beginning  of  its 
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investigation  and  administered  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tests  throughout 
the  country  in  1922-23  and  estabhshed  experimental  classes  to  determine 
whether  or  no  the  study  of  Latin  develops  a  better  command  of  useful 
abilities  in  English.  So  well  satisfied  were  they  with  the  positive  results 
derived  from  these  tests  that  this  aim  was  put  first  in  the  final  statement 
of  valid  objectives  of  Latin  study  and  numerous  suggestions  and  devices 
are  included  in  the  report  of  the  Classical  Investigation  for  promoting  such 
transfer  values. 

What  evidence  have  we  on  which  to  base  our  faith  that  the  study  of 
modern  languages  may  result  in  such  a  transfer?  What  if  we  should  be 
mistaken  and  the  benefits  which  we  claim  should  not  be  discernable  on 
investigation?  What  if  the  psychological  functions  involved  in  the  process 
of  language  learning  interfere  with  each  other  and  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language  have  an  inhibitory  instead  of  a  beneficial  effect  on  our  students' 
command  of  English  vocabulary  or  their  capacity  for  reading  English 
with  comprehension  or  for  a  correct  pronunciation  of  English? 
i  Werner's  study  in  Nebraska  institutions.  —  It  was  with  the  intention 
of  furnishing  an  objective  answer  to  questions  like  these  that  Professor 
Werner  and  Professor  Woody  undertook  their  investigations.  Werner^ 
begins  by  pointing  out  that  ability  in  English,  like  ability  in  other  lan- 
guages, is  a  composite  of  groups  of  special  abilities:  the  ability  to  read 
with  a  fair  degree  of  speed  and  comprehension,  the  ability  to  appreciate 
the  fine  qualities  of  good  literature,  the  ability  to  speak  correctly  and 
effectively  and  the  ability  to  convey  ideas  in  written  form.  In  order  to 
test  these,  he  selected  six  well  known  tests  which  he  found  to  give  promise 
of  the  largest  transfer  from  the  study  of  a  modern  foreign  language  into 
English  abilities  and  administered  them  to  modern  language  students  and 
students  having  no  modern  language  experience.  In  addition  to  this,  all 
the  high  school  and  college  students  who  took  part  in  his  experiment  were 
asked  to  write  two  written  compositions,  one  at  the  beginning  and  one  at 
the  end  of  the  testing  period.  Two  groups  of  pupils,  equated  in  mental 
ability  and  in  school  experience,  were  selected  from  eight  Nebraska  high 
schools,  including  students  of  French,  German  and  Spanish.  The  college 
students  were  drawn  from  Teachers  College  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
The  tests  were  given  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  two 
equated  groups  of  pupils  and  students,  divided  according  as  they  were  or 
were  not  stud3dng  the  modern  foreign  languages.  The  scores  made  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  school  year  by  the  two  groups  on  the  various 
tests  of  English  abilities  were  tabulated  and  the  improvement  in  each 
group  is  shown  on  distribution  tables  in  a  manner  with  which  we  are 
familiar.     For  the  test  in  speed  of  reading,  the  high  school  pupils  were 

1  "The  Influence  of  the  Study  of  Modern  Languages  on  the  Development  of  Abilities  in  English,"  by 
O.  H.  Werner. 
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tabulated  so  as  to  compare  three  groups  of  the  same  mental  ability.  It 
was  found  that  the  improvement  in  speed  of  reading  English  during  the 
year  by  students  of  low  mental  ability  is  greater  for  the  nonforeign  lan- 
guage group  than  for  the  foreign  language  group,  while  for  students  of  high 
mental  ability  the  greater  improvement  is  made  by  the  foreign  language 
students.  For  all  the  high  school  pupils  tested,  indeed,  it  was  shown 
that  modern  language  pupils  with  low  mental  ability  show  less  improve- 
ment in  speed  of  reading  than  nonforeign  language  students,  but  that 
with  the  students  of  high  mental  ability  the  situation  is  reversed,  for  with 
these  students  modern  language  study  seems  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  ability  to  read  English  with  speed.  In  reading  for  comprehension  a 
distinctly  higher  gain  throughout  all  the  levels  of  intelligence  is  shown  by 
the  high  school  pupils  with  foreign  language  experience.  A  similar  com- 
parison in  ability  to  read  with  comprehension  appears  in  the  results  tabu- 
lated from  college  Freshmen  and  from  students  above  the  Freshman  class, 
who  are  considered  separately.  With  the  college  students,  to  be  sure,  the 
remarkable  result  appears  that  both  the  nonforeign  language  and  the 
modern  foreign  language  groups  lost  in  English  reading  ability  through 
the  year  but  the  loss  by  the  modern  language  group  was  distinctly  smaller. 
As  regards  the  ability  to  punctuate,  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
language  pupils  of  low  mental  ability  was  so  definite  that  the  conclusion 
is  unavoidable  that  with  pupils  at  this  level  of  intelligence  the  development 
of  ability  to  punctuate  is  interfered  with  by  modern  language  study.  Many 
pupils  of  high  ability  also  showed  no  improvement  in  the  ability  to  punctu- 
ate. The  same  result  appears  for  the  college  Freshmen  and  the  college 
sophomores  taken  separately,  and  justifies  the  general  deduction  that  the 
study  of  modern  languages  has  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  ability  to  punctuate  properly. 

In  the  sentence  structure  test,  the  tables  show  that  for  both  high  school 
students  and  college  students  the  study  of  a  modern  language  seems  to 
interfere  with  the  development  of  ability  to  recognize  faulty  sentences. 

In  the  English  language  and  grammar  test  the  student  must  show  power 
to  recognize  incorrect  English  forms  and  give  the  correct  form  and  select 
from  a  number  of  grammatical  rules  the  one  which  applies  to  the  particular 
situation.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  results  show  that  high  school  pupils  as  a 
group  make  no  noticeable  improvement  in  the  ability  to  recognize  incorrect 
English  forms  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  Again,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  the  higher  the  mental  ability  of  the  student,  the 
greater  is  the  likelihood  of  his  making  a  gain  through  modern  language 
study.  The  college  Freshmen  likewise  show  no  gain  in  the  ability  to 
recognize  faulty  English  through  study  of  the  modern  languages.  In  the 
development  of  the  ability  to  identify  the  rules  of  grammar  which  govern 
good  usage  in  English,  modern  language  study  seems  to  give  some  slight 
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help  to  high  school  students.  Here  again  the  results  are  strikingly  dis- 
similar for  students  at  opposite  ends  of  the  intelligence  scale,  those  non- 
foreign  language  students  with  low  mental  ability  showing  superiority 
over  foreign  language  students  of  the  same  level  of  intelligence,  while  the 
reverse  is  true  for  the  group  with  high  ability.  In  the  case  of  the  college 
students,  foreign  language  study  shows  no  favorable  influence  on  ability 
in  grammar,  although  the  same  difference  in  behavior  of  the  two  ability 
levels  is  to  be  noted  here. 

In  the  vocabulary  test,  high  school  students  and  college  Freshman 
groups  show  somewhat  different  results.  With  the  former,  the  study  of  a 
modern  language  does  not  influence  favorably  the  development  of  ability 
in  vocabulary,  while  in  the  case  of  the  college  students  it  does  have  a 
favorable  effect. 

To  sum  up,  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  study  of  modern  foreign 
languages  does  give  material  aid  in  the  development  of  comprehension 
in  reading  English  and  that  it  aids  in  English  grammar  with  high  school 
students,  though  not  with  college  Freshmen.  On  the  other  hand,  modern 
language  study  interferes  with  the  development  of  ability  to  punctuate 
correctly  and  to  discover  faulty  sentence  structure.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
study  of  the  modern  languages  is  of  aid  in  developing  speed  of  reading  or 
power  in  English  vocabulary.  The  evidence  shows  conclusively  that  the 
lower  the  mental  ability  of  the  student,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  foreign 
language  study  will  hinder  him  instead  of  helping  him  in  the  development 
of  desirable  abilities  in  English. 

Werner's  results  are  in  every  sense  noteworthy.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  draws  his  subjects  only  from  eight  high  schools  and  one  college, 
but  they  include  more  than  eleven  hundred  high  school  pupils  and  nearly 
one  thousand  college  students.  The  administration  was  adequately  safe- 
guarded and  the  data  assembled  exhaustively  and  given  careful  and 
methodical  analysis.  Teachers  of  the  modern  languages  will  be  as  much 
interested  in  the  interference  with  the  development  of  abilities  in  English 
as  with  the  aid  in  development  of  these  abilities  through  modern  language 
study.  Especially  significant  is  the  prognosis  furnished  by  the  intelligence 
test  scores  as  showing  how  students  with  low  mental  ability  may  in  every 
case  tested  be  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  their  progress  in  English  through 
the  study  of  the  modern  languages. 

Woody's  investigation  of  the  influence  of  French  study  on  abilities  in 
English  vocabulary.  —  Professor  Woody's  investigation^  is  an  attempt  to 
see  how  far  the  study  of  French  influences  development  in  the  first  and 
most  obvious  approach  to  power  in  English,  English  vocabulary.  Does 
studying  French  tend  to  increase  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  English 

1  "The  Influence  of  the  Teaching  of  First  Year  French  on  the  Acquisition  of  an  English  Vocabulary," 
by  C.  Woody. 
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words?  This  is  of  course  a  fundamental  question  for  those  who  place  the 
growth  in  useful  abilities  in  English  among  the  objectives  of  modern  lan- 
guage study,  inasmuch  as  a  large  part  of  our  English  vocabulary  came  to 
us  from  the  French.^  This  does  not  mean  of  course  that  the  French  deriva- 
tives in  English  are  the  most  useful  words  in  daily  life,  in  business  or  social 
intercourse  or  in  scholarship  or  literature.  That  question  did  not  arise  in 
connection  with  the  words  making  up  the  test  applied  in  Professor  Woody's 
study.  But  no  one  familar  with  the  history  of  the  English  language  will 
question  the  importance  for  whatever  use  of  the  great  number  of  words 
which  came  into  the  language  through  oral  or  written  French. 

The  Woody  experiment  followed  in  some  respects  the  methods  used  in 
similar  vocabulary  experiments  carried  on  by  the  Classical  Investigation 
to  determine  the  influence  of  the  study  of  Latin  on  the  learning  of  an 
English  vocabulary.  The  test  of  English  vocabulary  designed  by  Mr. 
Hootkins  of  the  University  of  Michigan  followed  closely  the  lines  of  the 
Carr  English  Vocabulary  test  used  in  the  Latin  investigation.  The  Hoot- 
kins test  contains  fifty  sentences,  half  of  which  have  one  italicized  word 
which  came  into  English  from  the  French  and  half  have  one  italicized 
word  which  is  not  of  French  derivation.  In  each  case  there  follow  five 
English  words,  one  of  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  italicized  word  in  the 
sentence  preceding.  By  the  selection  of  the  right  word  among  the  five  the 
pupil  demonstrates  his  understanding  of  the  italicized  word.  The  test 
was  in  alternative  forms  so  that  it  could  be  administered  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  results  measure  the  gain  in  English 
vocabulary  made  by  the  pupil  during  that  year.  The  words  of  French 
derivation  used  were  selected  mainly  from  English  words  derived  from 
French  words  found  in  Henmon's  French  Word  Book,  the  non-French 
derivatives  were  drawn  from  Thorndike's  English  Word  Book. 

The  test  was  administered  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  academic 
year  to  about  one  thousand  pupils  in  six  Michigan  high  schools  and  the 
results  were  tabulated  in  three  main  groups  and  four  supplementary  groups. 
The  main  groups,  which  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  study,  include 
pupils  who  studied  no  foreign  language,  those  who  were  in  beginning  Latin 
classes  and  those  in  beginning  French  classes,  in  both  cases  without  other 
experience  in  foreign  language  study.  It  was  expected  that  by  measuring 
the  vocabulary  gain  in  English  one  might  be  able  to  determine  the  influence 
of  the  study  of  Latin  or  French  in  the  first  year  upon  the  development  of 
an  English  vocabulary.  Certain  supplementary  groups  include  pupils 
with  other  foreign  language  experience,  namely  Spanish  and  Latin.  The 
results  obtained  from  these  groups  are  also  interesting  and  worthy  of 

1  Of  the  9,349  English  words  in  Thorndike's  Teacher's  Word  Book  41.38  per  cent  come  directly  from  the 
French.  The  first  2,580  words  in  the  Word  Book  have  2,913  close  cognates  in  modern  French,  and  of  these 
1,615  appear  in  Henmon's  French  Word  Book.    H.  M.  Eddy,  Modern  Language  Journal  1926,  pp.  271  ff. 
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careful  examination.  They  are  in  general  confirmatory  of  the  findings 
supplied  by  the  main  groups. 

The  first  administration  of  the  test  showed  that  the  no-language  group 
stood  lower  than  the  two  other  groups  in  the  knowledge  of  both  French 
and  non-French  derivatives.  It  is  also  shown  by  this  and  succeeding 
tests  that  higher  scores  were  made  by  all  groups  on  the  non-French  deriva- 
tives than  on  the  French  derivatives,  a  result  which  will  cause  no  surprise 
when  we  recall  that  the  Romance  part  of  the  English  vocabulary  includes 
the  more  scholarly  and  consequently  the  less  usual  words. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  alternative  form  of  the  test  was  given  and 
the  gains  or  losses  in  English  vocabulary  carefully  analyzed.  While  some 
of  the  pupils  made  very  large  gains  and  others  very  small,  there  was  a 
general  tendency  to  gain  by  all  three  groups.  The  surprising  result  is 
shown  that  it  is  pupils  without  foreign  language  study  who  record  the  highest 
gain  in  both  classes  of  derivatives.  The  beginning  Latin  pupils  come 
second  and  the  beginning  French  third,  indeed,  on  the  non-French  deriva- 
tives this  last  group  recorded  a  shght  loss!  Striking  also  is  the  fact  that 
the  gains  in  achievement  on  French  derivatives  are  greater  for  all  three 
main  groups  here  discussed. 

An  analysis  of  the  results  from  the  standpoint  of  sex  shows  that  no 
change  occurs  in  the  sequence  of  gain:  non-language,  beginning  Latin, 
beginning  French.  Further  emphasis  is  placed  on  this  sequence  by  an 
analysis  of  the  mental  intelligence  scores  of  the  pupils.  These  show  that 
the  no-language  group  stood  the  lowest  in  intelligence  and  that  there  is  an 
appreciable  difference  between  its  median  I.  Q.  and  those  of  the  various 
groups  of  language  students,  whose  group  medians  were  all  practically 
the  same.  The  grouping  of  pupils  at  three  intelligence  levels  shows  again 
that  it  is  the  beginning  French  group  that  makes  the  lowest  vocabulary 
gain.  At  each  of  these  levels  of  intelligence,  low,  median  and  high,  the 
gains  of  the  beginning  Latin  group  are  greater  than  those  of  the  no-language 
group  and  of  the  beginning  French  group.  Apparently  a  difference  in 
mental  ability  has  no  vital  influence  in  determining  the  amount  of  gain 
in  English  vocabulary. 

The  foregoing  analysis,  of  necessity  very  brief,  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration all  the  findings  in  this  interesting  study.  The  investigation 
was  carried  through  on  a  large  scale  and  was  hedged  about  with  every 
safeguard  which  modern  language  testing  science  requires,  while  the  de- 
scription of  the  experiment  and  the  analysis  of  the  results  may  well  serve 
as  a  model  of  careful  workmanship.  That  the  results  represent  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  cannot  be  doubted  by  anyone  who  examines  the  report,  no 
matter  how  loath  he  may  be  to  believe  that  the  study  of  French  in  care- 
fully selected  high  schools  for  one  year  does  less  to  increase  the  pupil's 
knowledge  of  English  words  of  French  derivation  than  the  study  of  no 
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language  whatever  or  the  study  of  Latin.  The  author  himself  finds  the 
results  surprising  and  suggests  various  explanations,  such  as  the  fact  that 
Latin  teachers,  since  the  Classical  Investigation,  have  been  emphasizing 
the  derivation  of  English  words  from  the  Latin  and  that  since  many  of  the 
words  classed  as  French  derivatives  are  traceable  to  a  Latin  basis,  the 
progress  of  Latin  pupils  with  such  a  list  would  naturally  be  more  rapid, 
especially  since  it  is  probable  that  teachers  of  French  place  little  emphasis 
on  the  derivation  of  Enghsh  words.  As  regards  the  no-language  pupils, 
it  is  suggested  that  many  of  these  are  enrolled  in  commercial  courses  where 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  understanding  of  Enghsh  words.  These  suggestions 
have  not  been  substantiated  in  any  way  and  the  reporter  is  satisfied  to 
leave  the  results  to  others  for  interpretation. 

To  teachers  of  French  another  explanation  will  undoubtedly  suggest 
itself.  The  Direct  method  lays  little  stress  on  translation  into  English 
and  many  teachers  keep  the  English  symbols  in  the  background  as  much  as 
possible.  The  French  words  whose  English  derivatives  are  used  in  the 
Hootkins'  test  have  a  uniformly  high  frequency,  as  shown  by  Henmon's 
Word  Book,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  meaning  of  a  word 
of  high  frequency  in  French  is  easily  recognizable  in  its  English  derivative. 
In  general,  the  lesson  from  this  careful  study  is  plain,  that  if  teachers  of 
French  regard  the  gain  in  a  knowledge  of  English  vocabulary  as  a  proper 
aim  of  French  study,  they  can  attain  this  objective  only  if  it  is  kept  in 
mind  as  a  definite  purpose  in  the  classroom. 

Reliability  of  the  Trahue  French  Composition  Scale 

The  French  Composition  scale  developed  by  Professor  Trabue  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  should  be  keenly  interesting  to  teachers  of 
French  as  a  device  for  reducing  the  subjective  element  in  grading  composi- 
tions. Free  composition  in  the  foreign  languages  does  not  play  so  great  a 
part  with  American  teachers  as  it  should,  for,  after  all,  the  ability  to  express 
one's  own  ideas  in  writing  on  a  given  topic  is  the  acid  test  of  capacity  in 
active  vocabulary  and  in  control  of  idiom  and  grammatical  forms.  The 
French  scale  was  built  on  the  model  of  English  composition  scales  which 
have  been  found  widely  useful.  Its  construction  and  form  have  already 
been  described  and  the  reader  is  only  reminded  here  that  it  was  prepared 
with  the  cooperation  of  more  than  one  hundred  French  teachers  and  that 
it  consists  of  seventeen  compositions  in  French  based  on  the  same  picture 
which  are  arranged  in  their  order  of  merit,  beginning  with  one  value  at 
approximately  zero  and  stepping  up  to  one  to  which  might  be  assigned  an 
ideal  grade  of  perfection.  Those  lying  between  ascend  with  regular  in- 
tervals from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  quality.  Two  papers  in  the  volume 
now  under  consideration  are  devoted  to  reports  on  special  studies  of  this 
instrument  with  a  view  to  testing  its  usability  as  a  tool  for  measurement. 
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Breed's  investigation  of  the  general  reliability  of  the  scale.  —  The  first 
paper,  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Breed/  seeks  to  determine  the  rehablHty  of  a  testing 
device  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  means  the  consistency  with  which 
its  various  parts  and  the  instrument  as  a  whole  measures  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  measure.  The  question  as  to  reliability  in  a  composition  scale 
is  one  of  great  interest,  for  here  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  test  where  the 
answer  may  be  scored  at  once  as  right  or  wrong,  but  with  a  test  of  tests. 
The  scale  is  a  series  of  progressively  better  compositions  on  the  same 
subject  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  standards  for  measuring  other  com- 
positions. In  other  words,  the  teacher  is  to  locate  the  composition  which 
he  is  scoring  as  being  better  than  a  certain  one  on  the  scale  and  worse  than 
one  following  it  on  the  scale,  or  as  measuring  most  nearly  in  its  quality  the 
scale  quality  of  the  paragraph  which  lies  between  these  two.  It  is  evident 
that  not  all  teachers  will  agree  as  to  which  quality  sample  on  the  scale 
most  nearly  approximates  the  composition  which  they  are  judging  and 
that  the  subjective  elements  of  teacher's  judgment  cannot  be  altogether 
eliminated.  It  is  only  natural  therefore  that  a  teacher  should  feel  hesitant 
to  use  so  novel  a  device  as  the  scales  unless  it  can  be  shown  him  that  there 
is  a  definite  gain  in  objectivity  thereby  and  that  this  is  a  tool  whose  usability 
is  not  limited  to  compositions  on  a  particular  subject  but  may  be  used  for 
any  free  composition. 

On  both  these  points  Dr.  Breed  produces  evidence  which  is  as  convinc- 
ing as  any  mathematical  demonstration.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  follow 
his  analysis  of  the  statistical  devices  by  which  the  reliability  of  the  scales 
are  tested.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  employs  two  equations  derived 
from  the  correlations  between  two  sets  of  results,  in  this  case  the  results 
when  the  compositions  are  scored  with  and  without  the  use  of  the  scale 
and  the  results  obtained  when  the  scale  is  used  for  scoring  compositions 
on  the  topic  on  which  the  scale  was  based  and  for  scoring  compositions  on 
other  topics. 

The  first  question  which  the  experiment  seeks  to  answer  is,  then,  whether 
French  teachers  can  score  more  accurately  by  using  the  scale  or  by  the 
usual  method  of  percentage  grading.  To  determine  this,  thirty-two 
French  teachers  enrolled  in  courses  in  modern  languages  in  summer  sessions 
were  asked  to  score  fifty  French  compositions  on  a  single  topic  by  the 
familiar  percentage  method  and  again  by  the  use  of  the  scale.  The  results 
were  studied  by  comparing  the  scores  made  by  pairs  of  teachers  selected  at 
random,  first,  when  the  compositions  were  marked  by  the  percentage 
system  and  secondly,  when  marked  with  the  help  of  the  Trabue  scale.  In 
each  case  the  correlation  between  the  pairs  was  then  worked  out  and  from 
the  results  thus  derived  a  mean  coefficient  of  reliability  was  calculated,  i.e., 
the  measurement  of  the  extent  to  which  all  the  scorers  agree  in  measuring 

1  "The  Reliability  of  the  Trabue  French  Composition  Scale,"  by  Frederick  S.  Breed. 
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the  French  compositions  by  the  percentage  method  and  by  the  scale.  It  is 
demonstrated  that  this  agreement,  when  the  compositions  were  graded  by 
the  percentage  system  of  marking,  is  represented  by  a  coefficient  of  .79,  as 
compared  with  .87  when  the  scale  was  used.  In  other  words,  the  equation 
of  agreement  is  superior  when  the  scale  is  used,  or  expressed  in  statistical 
terms,  the  "error  of  measurement"  by  the  percentage  method  is  1.4  times 
as  great  as  by  the  scale  method. 

A  second  question  which  Breed  asks  is  whether  the  scale  may  be  used 
for  grading  free  compositions  which  are  written  on  other  topics  than  that 
upon  which  the  scale  was  based.  Here  twenty  French  teachers  scored 
fifty  compositions  written  on  the  picture  from  which  the  scale  was  made 
up  and  fifty  written  on  other  topics.  The  scores  made  by  pairs  of  teachers 
selected  at  random  were  again  compared  and  the  degree  of  agreement 
between  the  several  pairs  again  reduced  to  a  mathematical  measure,  the 
coefficient  of  reliability.  Testing  the  results  by  the  same  method  of 
"probable  error,"  the  author  finds  that  the  teachers  show  a  high  coefficient 
of  agreement  when  scoring  compositions  on  other  topics  than  that  on 
which  the  compositions  were  written  from  which  the  Trabue  scale  was 
derived.  This  shows  that  the  scale  is  rehable  for  use  with  any  topic  for 
free  composition. 

Breed's  report  is  brief  and  very  closely  knit,  but  his  arguments  are  easy 
for  the  layman  to  follow  in  spite  of  the  mathematical  method  of  demonstra- 
tion. 

Ford's  study  of  the  reliability  of  the  scale  for  longer  compositions.  — 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  his  study  of  the  rehability  of  the  Trabue 
Scale,  Breed  set  out  to  establish  the  degree  of  agreement  with  which  differ- 
ent teachers  score  the  same  free  compositions  in  French  under  different 
conditions.  First  he  compared  the  scores  which  were  made  by  the  use  of 
the  familiar  percentage  system  of  grading  and  by  the  use  of  the  Trabue 
scale  and  then  he  compared  the  scores  on  compositions  based  on  the  topic 
on  which  the  scale  compositions  were  written  with  scores  made  on  composi- 
tions of  the  same  length  on  some  other  topic.  In  both  cases  he  found  that 
the  scale  is  highly  satisfactory  for  measuring  achievement  in  French 
composition  by  a  group  and  is  fairly  satisfactory  for  measuring  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  individual.  Most  teachers,  however,  want  an  instrument 
which  will  test  pupils  as  individuals  and  the  question  immediately  arises 
as  to  whether  the  scale  will  yield  constant  results  if  applied  to  several 
compositions  by  the  same  individual.  How  far  is  it  a  reliable  means  of 
testing  the  students'  ability  to  write  French  as  demonstrated  by  a  repeated 
use  of  this  measure? 

This  is  the  question  which  Professor  Ford^  took  up.     He  attacked  it 

1  "The  Reliability  of  the  Trabue  French  Composition  Scale  for  Scoring  Ten-Minute  Compositions," 
by  H.  E.  Ford. 
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by  securing  four  compositions  on  different  topics  from  each  of  the  first  and 
second  year  pass  students  in  French  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  members 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  year  French  courses,  and  two  compositions  from 
first  year  honor  students  who  were  in  sixth  year  French.  All  of  the  ten 
sets  of  compositions  were  ten  minutes  in  length  and  all  were  scored  with 
the  use  of  the  Trabue  scale.  The  scores  were  then  tabulated  and  analyzed 
by  the  same  two  statistical  formulas  for  ascertaining  the  coefficient  of 
reliability  with  which  we  became  acquainted  above. 

The  interpretation  of  the  results  shows  that  the  performance  of  the 
student  on  one  composition  as  scored  by  the  Trabue  scale  is  not  a  fair 
measure  of  his  ability  in  French  composition.  It  is,  however,  well  known 
that  the  reliability  of  a  test  increases  with  its  length  and  when  the  means 
of  scores  made  by  each  student  on  two  compositions  taken  together  were 
correlated  with  the  means  of  scores  on  the  other  two  compositions,  it  was 
found  that  the  coefficient  of  reliability  was  greatly  increased  but  that  the 
result  was  not  yet  sufficiently  reliable  to  diagnose  the  ability  of  a  single 
student.  The  four  compositions  were  then  taken  together  and  it  was 
found  that  the  coefficient  of  reliability  was  now  increased  to  a  point  where 
according  to  statistical  opinion  it  is  to  be  considered  significant  for  in- 
dividual diagnosis. 

It  is  probable  that  the  inadequacy  of  one  composition  for  testing  the 
pupils'  ability  is  due  to  a  lack  of  ideas  or  the  lack  of  sufficient  vocabulary 
on  the  part  of  the  student  for  attacking  the  suggested  topic.  Assuming 
that  a  student  will  do  best  on  such  topics  as  fall  within  his  taste  and  experi- 
ence, Ford  studied  the  correlations  between  the  compositions  of  each 
student  on  the  two  topics  on  which  he  received  his  highest  grade.  Since 
these  results  showed  practically  the  same  reliability  for  individual  diagno- 
sis as  was  shown  on  the  four  compositions,  he  tested  this  aspect  of  the 
situation  still  further  by  having  281  students  write  on  two  subjects  selected 
by  themselves  from  four  which  had  been  assigned.  The  results  showed  that 
the  scale  is  as  reliable  when  the  students  are  permitted  to  write  two  com- 
positions on  topics  selected  in  this  manner  as  when  they  write  on  four 
assigned  topics.  By  increasing  the  number  of  assigned  topics  to  six  and 
permitting  the  student  to  write  on  four  of  them,  the  reliability  is  greatly 
increased. 

The  results  show  then  that  while  a  single  ten-minute  composition 
measured  by  the  Trabue  scale  is  not  satisfactory  for  diagnosing  the  ability 
of  a  student  to  write  French,  significant  results  may  be  obtained  if  the 
number  of  compositions  is  increased  to  four  and  still  further  increased  if 
six  topics  be  assigned  and  the  student  be  permitted  to  select  four  for  writ- 
ing. We  have  also  further  evidence  that  the  scale  can  be  used  as  accurately 
for  other  topics  as  for  the  topic  from  which  the  scale  was  built. 
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Ability  in  Active  and  Passive  Vocabulary 

Our  ability  in  the  command  of  a  foreign  vocabulary  may  be  of  two  kinds : 
passive,  when  we  recognize  the  meaning  of  a  word,  and  active,  when  we 
recall  the  word  for  speaking  or  writing.  Information  is  still  lacking  on  the 
psychological  functions  involved  in  these  processes  and  the  relationship 
between  these  two  abilities  in  the  native  tongue.  Data  regarding  them 
are,  however,  of  great  importance  in  foreign  language  study  for  the  con- 
struction of  textbooks  and  the  framing  of  the  curriculum.  Professor 
Morgan  and  Miss  Oberdeck  undertook  an  experiment  to  determine  the 
correlation  between  the  ratios  of  gain  in  these  two  abilities  as  the  learning 
process  goes  on.^  Their  investigation  was  confined  to  the  recognition 
and  the  recall  of  the  printed  word,  or  in  other  words,  to  vocabulary  for 
reading  German  and  for  writing  German. 

The  test  in  "passive  vocabulary"  was  constructed  of  German  words 
taken  from  Kaeding's  Haufigkeitsworterbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache,  whence 
one  hundred  words  were  drawn  and  these  were  arranged  in  sequence  from 
the  most  frequent  to  the  least  frequent.  The  English  meaning  of  these 
was  tested  by  the  multiple-choice  method  used  in  the  American  Council 
tests.  The  "active"  vocabulary  was  made  up  of  the  correct  English 
meanings  of  the  German  words  in  the  passive  vocabulary  test.  For  these 
the  student  had  to  supply  the  German  word.  The  two  tests  might  there- 
fore be  compared  to  the  American  Council  Alpha  test,  which  uses  the 
recognition  technique,  and  the  Twigg  French  Vocabulary  test  described  in 
the  Henmon  report,  which  used  the  recall  technique. 

The  tests  were  administered  to  a  total  of  177  students  in  courses  from 
first  to  fifth  semester  German  and  in  the  teacher  training  course  in  German 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  each  student  taking  at  least  two  active  and 
two  passive  tests.  The  scores  of  the  students  were  found  by  adding  the 
numbers  of  the  correct  words  and  their  sequential  number  in  the  series. 
Since  the  less  frequent  words  bore  higher  numbers  than  the  more  frequent, 
this  procedure  weighted  the  more  difficult  words  in  establishing  a  student's 
score. 

The  results  were  tabulated  by  classes  so  as  to  show  the  mean  gain  in 
mastery  of  active  and  passive  vocabulary  from  semester  to  semester;  and 
the  upward  march  of  the  student's  vocabulary  skill  on  both  sides  is  illus- 
trated by  interesting  graphs.  We  find  at  all  levels,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  considerable  lower  coefficient  of  power  in  recalling  German  words  than 
in  finding  the  English  equivalent  of  a  German  word  among  the  five  alterna- 
tives. This  result  is  confirmed  of  course  by  the  experience  of  every  learner 
of  a  foreign  tongue. 

1  "Relation  Between  Ability  in  Active  and  Passive  Vocabulary  in  German,"  by  B.  Q.  Morgan  and 
Lydia  M.  Oberdeck. 
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Other  facts  shown  by  the  tables  were  not,  however,  so  well  known. 
Wide  individual  variations  appeared  among  students  of  the  same  class  in 
the  spread  between  active  and  passive  command  of  German  words.  In 
general,  the  passive  vocabulary  grows  much  faster  than  the  active  during 
the  early  levels  of  study,  widening  the  difference  between  the  coefficients 
of  capacity  both  for  individual  students  and  for  semester  groups.  When 
the  higher  levels  are  attained,  however,  where  presumably  considerable 
attention  is  paid  to  the  use  of  the  language  for  speaking  and  writing,  there 
is  a  compensating  development  in  the  active  vocabulary  which  tends  to 
lessen  the  spread  between  capacity  in  that  and  in  the  field  of  recognition 
of  meaning  of  the  foreign  word. 

Although  built  on  a  narrow  foundation,  the  report  is  interesting  in  that 
it  opens  a  promising  field  of  experiment  for  both  the  teacher  of  modern 
languages  and  the  psychologist.  Obviously  the  test  of  active  vocabulary 
could  not  be  brought  to  the  same  degree  of  standardization  as  that  attained 
through  the  often  tried  multiple-choice  technique  by  which  the  passive 
vocabulary  was  tested.  The  number  of  students  was  also  too  small,  par- 
ticularly at  the  higher  semester  levels,  for  convincing  results.  Neverthe- 
less, the  method  followed  by  the  authors  shows  the  way  for  experiment 
on  a  wider  scale,  and  should  be  of  value  in  attacking  such  problems  as  the 
determination  of  the  effect  of  oral  work  on  the  development  of  a  reading 
vocabulary  and  per  contra,  the  effect  of  a  recognition  vocabulary  acquired 
by  abundant  reading  on  growth  in  ability  to  speak  and  write  the  language. 

Cultural  Material  in  Modern  Language  Texts  \ 

One  of  the  objectives  highly  favored  by  teachers  of  modern  languages 
as  an  ultimate  gain  from  the  study  of  these  languages  is  that  they  introduce 
the  student  to  the  national  history  and  culture  of  the  foreign  country. 
Returns  from  the  questionnaire  addressed  to  the  large  group  of  selected 
teachers  showed  that  the  members  of  the  profession  rate  this  aim  high 
among  the  desirable  objectives  of  foreign  language  study  and  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  these  teachers  regard  the  attainment  of  this  objective  as 
more  likely  after  a  period  of  two  or  three  years'  study  than  the  attainment 
of  the  ability  to  read  the  foreign  language  with  ease  and  enjoyment  or  to 
understand  it  when  spoken  or  to  speak  or  write  it.  Certainly,  if  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  and  culture  of  the  peoples  of  France,  Germany  and 
Spain  can  be  achieved  to  a  helpful  degree  by  the  study  of  French,  German 
and  Spanish  and  carried  forth  into  life  as  an  asset,  the  foreign  language 
teacher  can  congratulate  himself  on  having  scored  in  one  of  the  noblest 
departments  of  education.  He  will  then  need  only  to  show  that  this 
admirable  end  can  be  reached  more  easily  and  with  greater  economy  of 
time  by  the  study  of  French,  German  and  Spanish  than  by  other  routes  in 
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order  to  insure  for  these  studies  a  lasting  and  honored  position  in  the 
school  and  college  curriculum. 

The  Classical  Investigation  had  already  faced  this  subject  and  had 
administered  tests  to  determine  the  comparative  knowledge  of  classical 
history  of  students  of  Latin  and  of  non-Latin  students.  They  had  also 
sought  to  measure  the  amount  of  classical  material  which  occurs  in  high 
school  English  courses  and  in  popular  English  reading.  These  tests 
afforded  valuable  information  but  they  did  not  go  far  enough. 

A  technique  for  measuring  the  value  of  cultural  material  in  foreign 
language  texts.  —  Testing  the  attainment  of  such  an  ultimate  objective 
of  study  is,  to  be  sure,  rendered  difficult  by  the  complex  character  of  the 
capacity  in  question.  While  the  Committee  on  Investigation  had  listed 
tentatively  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try among  the  desirable  objectives,  it  points  out  in  Professor  Coleman's 
report  that  there  is  difficulty  in  devising  standards  of  achievement  in  this 
field.  History  is  of  course  a  well  organized  school  discipline  with  its  own 
methods  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  history  of  any  country  can 
be  taught  so  effectively  through  reading  in  the  foreign  tongue  of  literature, 
which  includes  at  best  only  a  small  amount  of  directly  historical  material, 
as  through  the  study  of  an  historical  textbook  in  English.  The  same 
statement  applies  of  course  to  the  geography,  the  laws  and  the  public  and 
private  institutions  as  well  as  to  the  economic  life  and  social  and  religious 
customs  of  a  foreign  country.  However,  the  student  in  the  high  school 
or  college  does  not  as  a  rule  find  these  topics  on  his  program  and  time  and 
interest  are  usually  lacking  for  supplementing  other  curriculum  subjects 
with  private  reading  in  these  fields.  The  modern  languages  can,  therefore, 
have  a  very  important  role  in  helping  toward  the  attainment  of  this  objec- 
tive if  it  is  one  of  those  toward  which  the  teacher  directs  his  attention  and 
which  he  keeps  in  mind  when  selecting  the  materials  of  instruction. 

One  of  the  questions  which  the  Committee  on  Investigation  was  obliged 
to  ask  itself,  therefore,  was  whether  the  texts  now  in  use  for  modern  lan- 
guage instruction  and  practice  contain  significant  material  of  this  char- 
acter and  whether  this  material  is  sufficiently  interpreted  for  the  students' 
use  by  the  authors  and  teachers  who  supply  these  texts  to  American 
students.  In  order  to  investigate  this,  Professor  Coleman  devised  a  plan 
of  inquiry  which  was  put  into  operation  on  three  fronts:  for  French  cul- 
tural material  in  courses  in  the  Illinois  high  schools  and  in  the  colleges  in 
this  country  generally  and  for  Spanish  material  in  the  colleges  of  junior 
grade.^ 

In  all  three  cases  the  plan  extended  to  texts  now  actually  in  use  in  these 

1  "Cultural  Material  in  the  French  Curriculum  of  the  Ilhnois  High  Schools,"  by  Gertrude  M.  Oilman; 
"Cultural  Material  Found  in  French  Readers  Used  in  College  Courses,"  by  Harry  and  Grace  Kurz,  and 
"Cultural  Content  of  Spanish  Reading  at  the  Junior  High  School  Level,"  by  John  and  Margaret  Van 
Home. 
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groups  of  institutions.  The  texts  most  commonly  used  for  reading  were 
ascertained  by  questionnaires  to  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  based  on  the 
frequency  of  the  replies,  revised  lists  of  the  most  widely  used  works  were 
finally  drawn  up.  These  lists  included  twenty-two  French  texts  read  in 
the  Illinois  high  schools  and  ten  read  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States 
and  eighteen  Spanish  texts  used  at  junior  college  level  throughout  the 
country.  These  groups  of  texts  include  readers  as  well  as  comedies  and 
tragedies  and  works  of  fiction.  In  case  of  the  Illinois  high  schools,  where 
texts  designed  for  all  grades  of  instruction  were  investigated,  the  works 
included  also  the  reading  material  in  one  well  known  grammar.  In  all 
three  lists  anthologies  play  a  role  and  in  aU  cases  the  texts  analyzed  had 
been  edited  and  published  for  the  use  of  American  schools  and  colleges. 

Application  of  the  measuring  technique  in  these  studies  of  foreign 
texts.  —  Miss  Oilman's  report  gives  in  detail  the  method  of  analysis  fol- 
lowed by  the  three  projects.  "Cultural  material"  is  defined  specifically 
as  that  material  which  relates  to  the  civilization  of  the  foreign  country  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  America.  The  author  lists  fifty-one  categories 
of  such  material  and  a  similar  analysis  under  these  common  categories  is 
used  by  the  Van  Homes  and  with  some  curtailment,  in  the  Kurz  study. 
The  categories  include  concrete  realia,  like  bridges  and  canals,  weights  and 
measures;  institutions,  such  as  the  church,  hospitals,  prisons,  railroads, 
theaters,  and  customs  administration;  contacts  with  daily  life,  such  as 
clothing,  cost  of  living,  food,  hotels;  or  general  aspects  of  national  culture, 
such  as  education,  finance,  literature  and  superstitions,  as  well  as  geog- 
raphy, history  and  political  life.  This  material  has,  of  course,  wide  differ- 
ences in  its  cultural  value,  depending  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented. 
The  presentation  may  vary  from  a  mere  reference  to  some  celebrated 
cathedral  or  historical  personage  to  a  long  exposition  regarding  architec- 
ture or  an  elaborate  biographical  sketch.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  value  to  be  derived  from  this  material  the  character  of  the  references 
was  weighted  in  accordance  with  their  interpretive  or  quantitative  nature, 
such  as  "editor's  notes,"  "suggestions"  for  explanation  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  "allusions"  to  the  background  of  history  or  "mentions"  of  the 
names  of  places,  etc.,  "statements"  of  fact,  "descriptions"  of  a  foreign 
country  or  its  civilization  or  detailed  "expositions"  regarding  some  cultural 
phase. 

By  means  of  this  technique  the  cultural  content  of  the  various  texts  is 
examined.  Naturally  the  texts  vary  greatly  in  the  predominating  char- 
acter of  the  cultural  categories  stressed,  from  I'Abhe  Constantin,  with  its 
abundant  material  respecting  the  Catholic  Church,  to  Les  Miserables, 
with  its  emphasis  on  prison  conditions,  and  Sansfamille,  rich  in  geographic- 
al references.  The  tables  furnish  analyses  in  full  and  present  in  their 
columns  quantitative  summaries  of  the  number  of  notes,  allusions  or  other 
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references  under  each  of  the  weighted  rubrics  cited.  A  brief  examina- 
tion enables  us  therefore  to  measure  the  cultural  material  in  the  text 
with  its  usefulness  in  bringing  this  type  of  contents  to  the  student's 
notice. 

All  of  the  authors  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  extensive  and  elaborate 
tables  have  very  definite  limitations.  The  technique  does  not  permit  the 
notation  of  esthetic  elements  of  style.  Emotional  content,  humor,  pathos, 
etc.,  cannot  be  categorized  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  summary 
tables  indicate  certain  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  individual  texts 
as  teaching  material  which  it  is  most  useful  to  know  and  also  facts  regard- 
ing the  use  of  foreign  realia  as  a  whole  which  may  well  give  cause  for 
thought  to  the  conscientious  teacher  in  the  selection  of  his  texts.  In  the 
twenty-two  texts  analyzed  by  Miss  Oilman,  how  great  is  the  role  played 
by  certain  categories,  such  as  geography  and  marriage  customs  and  rites, 
and  how  insignificant  that  of  art,  business  and  the  professions,  politics 
and  government!  The  reader  will  note  also  the  wide  quantitative  differ- 
ences of  editorial  treatment  which  prevail,  from  a  French  reader  which 
devotes  twice  as  many  pages  to  editorial  data  as  to  text  downward.  He 
will  note  also  the  lack  of  coordination  between  the  quantitative  aspects 
of  cultural  reference  and  the  notes,  so  that  certain  things  seem  to  be  over- 
stressed  while  others,  like  ''social  life  and  customs,"  are  given  much  less 
adequate  treatment. 

It  is  evident  that  the  investigations  here  reported  and  the  technique 
which  they  illustrate  may  be  applied  by  the  teacher  to  any  text  which  he 
has  under  consideration  and  may  point  the  way  to  a  more  discriminating 
selection  of  material  and  a  more  judicious  editorial  attitude  toward  the 
predominating  cultural  content  of  the  book.  Most  important,  however, 
is  the  discovery  that  in  the  overwhelming  number  of  cases  the  reference 
which  has  been  booked  consists  only  of  a  "mention"  of  a  name  or  fact 
and  that  the  material  must  be  supplied  by  the  teacher  himself  if  it  is  to 
have  value  for  the  student.  Here  again  we  see  distinctly  that  any  objec- 
tive which  is  to  be  attained  must  be  conscientiously  and  persistently 
sought.  A  knowledge  of  French  or  Spanish  civilization  will  not  be  derived 
from  the  reading  of  texts  in  these  languages.  It  can  come  only  if  the 
teacher  brings  it  directly  to  the  student's  attention  and  supplies  from  a 
full  knowledge  of  foreign  culture  and  a  sympathy  with  it  the  information 
which  is  to  lead  to  its  understanding. 

Problems  of  Organization  and  Method  in  the  Light  of  Achievement  Testing 

A  primary  question  with  the  modern  language  teacher,  especially  the 
college  teacher,  is  the  sectional  organization  of  his  courses.  Wherever  the 
number  of  students  justifies  it  —  and  in  some  colleges  students  at  the 
elementary  and  intermediate  levels  number  many  hundreds  —  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  group  them  for  instruction.  Even  before  the  intelhgence  tests  made 
possible  the  classification  of  students  at  various  ability  levels,  authorita- 
tive educational  opinion  had  proposed  the  sectioning  of  students  according 
to  ability  in  the  subject  in  order  to  promote  better  standards  of  work  and 
improve  individual  morale  as  well  as  to  eliminate  the  unfit. 

Tharp's  study  of  sectioning  French  and  Spanish  classes  according  to 
ability.  —  Nevertheless,  the  practice  has  not  met  with  unanimous  approval 
on  the  part  of  classroom  teachers  nor  have  many  administrators  been 
sufficiently  convinced  of  its  advantages  to  make  the  readjustments  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  through.  Professor  Tharp  set  out  to  discover  whether 
incontrovertible  evidence  could  be  found  to  show  advantages  in  sectioning 
according  to  ability  in  modern  language  classes.^  His  experiment  was 
carried  through  at  the  University  of  Illinois  with  beginning  classes  and 
second  year  classes  in  French  and  Spanish.  The  Iowa  tests  for  foreign 
language  aptitude  were  made  the  basis  of  the  section  assignments  and  the 
Iowa  Placement  tests  in  French  and  German  as  well  as  teacher's  marks 
were  used  to  measure  achievement.  In  addition  to  evidence  on  the  effect 
of  sectioning  according  to  predicted  aptitude  in  modern  languages,  the 
experiment  also  produced  data  on  the  aptitude  tests  as  predictive  instru- 
ments for  success  in  language  learning  and  valuable  findings  regarding  the 
reliability  of  the  placement  tests  and  teachers'  marks  for  measuring  achieve- 
ment. Finally  it  showed  the  effect  of  differences  in  the  number  of  class- 
room periods  per  week  on  achievement  in  French  and  Spanish.  The 
experiment  involved  a  total  of  about  850  French  students  and  nearly  1000 
Spanish  students  distributed  over  the  first  and  second  year  of  study, 
although  more  largely  representing  the  first  year. 

The  report  opens  with  some  experiments  on  predicting  the  achievement 
of  French  students  by  various  prognostic  data.  Pure  guessing  is  the  zero 
type  of  prognosis  and  the  results  achieved  by  guessing  may  serve  as  a 
starting  point  for  measuring  the  value  of  prognostic  devices.  A  little 
experiment  was  made  by  assigning  to  a  group  of  French  students,  by  arbi- 
trary selection  in  advance,  the  customary  college  grades  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc., 
according  to  the  proportions  in  which  these  grades  had  been  given  to  the 
classes  in  the  preceding  two  years.  Such  a  random  prediction  missed  by 
more  than  one  grade  only  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  students  as  shown 
by  their  actual  performance  during  the  following  year.  In  other  words, 
the  spread  between  guessing  within  one  place  of  the  students'  final  grade 
and  hitting  it  exactly  is  about  forty  per  cent.  With  these  data  as  a  basis, 
the  prediction  of  achievement  of  153  French  students  as  measured  by  the 
Otis  Intelligence  test  showed  that  this  measure  of  prognosis  was  only  four 
and  one-half  per  cent  better  than  pure  guess.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Iowa  Aptitude  test  for  foreign  languages  had  much  higher  predictive  value 

1  "Sectioning  in  Romance  Classes,  in  the  University  of  Illinois,"  by  James  Burton  Tharp. 
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and  improved  on  the  random  guess  by  23.2  per  cent  for  French  achieve- 
ment and  31.1  per  cent  for  Spanish. 

The  report  then  takes  up  the  effects  of  sectioning  according  to  abihty 
upon  achievement  in  the  language.  A  portion  of  the  beginning  classes  in 
French  and  in  Spanish  was  set  off  into  several  "high"  and  "middle  low" 
sections  on  the  basis  of  their  performance  in  the  Iowa  tests.  The  balance 
of  the  cases  were  sectioned  at  random.  Grades  at  the  end  of  the  semester 
were  then  correlated  with  the  grades  made  on  the  initial  Iowa  Aptitude 
tests,  with  striking  results.  Not  only  was  there  a  greater  gain  in  grades 
over  the  scores  on  the  predictive  tests  by  the  homogeneous  experimental 
sections  than  by  the  unclassified  groups  but  the  "middle  low"  sections 
showed  a  greater  gain  than  the  "high"  sections,  a  finding  which  the  report 
designates  as  "revolutionary."  A  correlation  of  the  performance  on  the 
Iowa  Achievement  tests  with  that  on  the  Iowa  Aptitude  test  and  with  the 
semester  grades  reveals  a  higher  agreement  between  the  achievement  test 
and  aptitude  than  between  the  semester  grades  and  aptitude  in  French. 
In  Spanish  the  correlation  of  aptitude  with  the  two  criteria  was  exactly 
the  same. 

From  the  data  assembled  the  final  conclusion  is  drawn  that  students 
sectioned  by  the  Aptitude  test  gain  about  one-third  of  a  letter-grade  over 
those  not  so  sectioned  and  that  the  greater  gain  is  on  the  part  of  the 
students  of  poorer  intelligence.  Students  in  the  high  ability  section  make 
greater  gains  than  those  of  equal  ability  with  them  in  the  undivided  sec- 
tions of  the  class,  who  are  apparently  retarded  by  association  with  their 
weaker  breathren.  The  achievement  test  results  bore  out  the  argument 
that  when  high  ability  students  are  left  to  themselves  they  gain  from  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  of  a  letter-grade  more  than  when  in  mixed  sections 
and  that  the  poor  students  when  left  to  themselves  reach  almost  the  level 
of  the  undivided  groups. 

These  highly  significant  findings  for  the  first  semester  are  supplemented 
by  others  resulting  from  a  study  of  third  semester  French  and  Spanish 
students.  As  elsewhere,  these  classes  at  the  University  of  Illinois  are 
made  up  of  students  who  have  had  one  year  of  language  in  college  or  two 
years  in  high  school,  a  system  of  equating  which  is  of  doubtful  justice 
and  validity.  From  the  second  year  classes  there  was  set  off  an  "honor 
group,"  selected  on  the  basis  of  previous  grades,  and  this  was  permitted 
to  undertake  in  three  hours  per  week  the  work  done  by  the  regular  classes 
in  four  hours  per  week.  There  was  also  set  off  a  "sub-group,"  which  on 
account  of  defective  preparation  had  five  hours  per  week  for  the  same  work. 
Here  were,  therefore,  two  groups,  homogeneous  in  ability,  and  a  general 
unclassified  group,  all  doing  the  same  work  although  devoting  respectively 
three,  five  and  four  hours  per  week  to  it.  The  results  of  the  testing  showed 
that  the  experimental  groups,  considered  separately,  gain  from  one-half 
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to  three-fourths  of  a  letter-grade  by  being  set  apart  in  sections  as  compared 
with  students  of  the  same  prognostic  showing  who  remained  in  the  un- 
classified group.  The  scores  on  the  achievement  tests  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  showed  that  these  have  higher  reliability  as  measuring  instru- 
ments than  the  instructors'  grades. 

The  report  continues  with  an  analysis  of  the  results  in  the  second  and 
fourth  semesters.  Here  again  there  was  a  special  honor  group  selected 
according  to  achievement  in  the  first  and  third  semesters.  It  was  found 
that  the  members  of  this  group,  which  accomplished  in  three  hours  per 
week  the  work  done  by  the  general  group  in  four  hours,  gained  over  their 
fellows  having  the  same  achievement  record  in  the  first  and  third  semesters 
one  and  one-half  of  a  letter-grade. 

Tharp's  study  is  carried  out  in  minute  detail  and  abundantly  illustrated 
by  graphs.  Every  step  is  analyzed  with  care,  and  although  the  technique 
and  vocabulary  of  the  statistician  are  employed,  a  teacher  who  is  layman 
in  this  field  may  nevertheless  accompany  the  author  to  his  results  with 
complete  comprehension.  The  results  are  highly  significant  and  in  view 
of  the  large  number  of  students  concerned,  must  be  judged  as  absolutely 
convincing.  Students  of  modern  languages  gain  appreciably  when  sec- 
tioned in  ability  groups  as  determined  by  an  aptitude  test  or  by  the  grades 
of  the  previous  semester.  The  gain  is  greater  for  the  students  of  lower 
capacity  than  for  superior  students.  As  a  predictive  measure  the  standard- 
ized test  is  somewhat  superior  to  the  instructors'  grades  in  the  preceding 
semester. 

Highly  important  also  is  the  showing  with  classes  in  which  honor  students 
are  grouped,  this  selection  being  determined  by  previous  grades.  These 
students  accomplish  in  three  days  a  week  as  much  as  the  general  group 
does  in  four  days  and  they  do  also  extra-curricula  work  in  the  subject  and 
at  the  same  time  make  higher  scores.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  lump 
together  all  types  of  deficiencies  in  modern  language  work  without  taking 
account  of  the  cause.  The  report  under  consideration  shows  that  when  a 
group  of  "defective"  students  was  given  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  second 
year  French  for  five  hours  per  week  for  a  four-hour  credit,  they  gained 
appreciably  over  the  work  of  the  normal  class.  The  evidence  seems  con- 
clusive that  sectioning  by  ability  is  a  time  saver  as  well  as  an  inspiration  to 
the  student  of  high  capacity  and  that  such  sectioning  acts  just  as  success- 
fully in  the  case  of  students  of  lower  abihty  or  preparation  in  the  subject. 
The  report  closes  with  an  urgent  plea  for  diminished-time  classes  in  the 
second  semester  for  honor  students  and  extra-time  classes  for  the  groups 
who  have  received  low  grades  in  the  preceding  semester. 

Rice's  application  of  achievement  tests  to  problems  of  organization  and 
method  in  California  schools.  —  Even  at  the  risk  of  tiresome  repetition 
we  must  again  remind  the  reader  that  one  of  the  most  important  results 
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reported  in  the  series  of  volumes  which  are  here  under  review  is  the  develop- 
ment of  standardized  achievement  tests  in  the  modern  languages  and  their 
use  to  investigate  many  questions  which  have  long  been  debated  among 
modern  language  teachers.  The  usefulness  of  these  tests  in  attacking 
problems  of  organization  and  method  on  a  wide  front  has  been  stressed 
again  and  again  throughout  this  summary  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
employment  of  achievement  tests  in  these  directions  has  only  just  begun. 
Professor  Rice  organized  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Committee  on 
Investigation  an  extensive  program  of  testing  in  the  California  high  schools 
and  his  report  includes  findings  regarding  a  dozen  problems  of  significance.^ 
His  opportunities  were  more  than  usually  rich,  extending  to  a  score  of  high 
schools  and  an  equal  number  of  junior  high  schools.  Approximately  7000 
tests  were  administered  in  rural  and  urban  communities  in  French  and 
Spanish  classes,  including  students  who  had  completed  two,  four,  six  and 
eight  semesters  of  work.  Full  cooperation  was  given  by  administrators 
and  teachers  and  the  administration  and  scoring  of  the  tests  was  surrounded 
by  all  the  safeguards  dictated  by  the  careful  technique  of  psychological 
practice.  The  tests  included  American  Council  Alpha  and  Columbia 
College  Placement  and  the  Iowa  Placement  tests. 

The  first  project  was  an  analysis  of  the  classroom  practices  of  modern 
language  teachers.  This  is  based  on  questionnaires  filled  out  by  two 
hundred  and  ten  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  fifteen  California  cities  and 
towns.  The  information  thus  derived  may  be  compared  with  that  drawn 
from  the  hundreds  of  selected  teachers  who  reported  to  the  Committee  on 
Investigation  and  whose  returns  were  discussed  in  Volume  XII  of  this 
series.  In  the  present  case,  the  data  gain  in  value  since  the  inquiry  blank 
was  filled  out  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  special  examiner  who 
administered  the  tests.  The  report  shows  the  time  distribution  among  a 
number  of  classroom  activities,  including  such  old  friends  as  translation, 
teaching  grammar  in  English  and  in  the  foreign  language,  pronunciation 
and  oral  work,  free  composition,  etc.  The  results  are  supplemented  by 
personal  observations  of  the  teachers'  activities,  and  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  there  is  no  sort  of  agreement  in  objective  or  methodical  prac- 
tice among  the  modern  language  teachers  in  these  schools  and  that  the 
present  condition  is  one  of  chaos  which  reflects  itself  in  loss  of  time  and  the 
discouragement  of  pupils. 

The  second  problem  touches  the  relative  importance  of  the  part  played 
by  grammar,  vocabulary  and  comprehension  in  instruction  as  shown  by 
achievement  test  scores.  It  had  been  noticed  in  the  testing  that  the  high 
scores  in  grammar  achievement  did  not  necessarily  indicate  high  scores  in 
comprehension.     It  was  found  also  that  many  teachers  emphasize  the 

I  "A  Study  of  Achievement  in  French  and  Spanish  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  with  Considera- 
tion of  Some  of  the  Factors  that  Condition  Achievement,"  by  G.  A.  Rice. 
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teaching  of  grammar  in  the  second  year.  It  was  possible  to  set  off  thirty- 
classes  which  stressed  the  work  in  grammar  from  thirty  classes  in  which 
it  was  not  stressed.  Upon  testing  these,  the  surprising  result  appeared 
that  the  classes  in  which  grammar  was  emphasized  made  slightly  lower 
scores  both  on  the  comprehension  part  of  the  Iowa  test  and  on  the  grammar 
part  than  those  classes  in  which  grammar  was  not  emphasized.  The 
intercorrelations  between  the  several  parts  of  the  test  showed  that  the 
correlation  between  grammar  and  comprehension  is  uniformly  low,  al- 
though this  tends  to  increase  with  the  later  years  of  study.  The  report 
draws  the  conclusion  that  students  who  study  the  language  for  only  two 
years  should  concentrate  rather  on  the  acquisition  of  a  large  vocabulary 
than  on  a  systematic  study  of  grammar. 

A  further  problem  attacked  was  the  effect  of  experience  in  studying  a 
foreign  language  on  achievement  in  a  second  foreign  language.  In  order 
to  get  at  this  question  pairs  of  pupils  of  equal  intelligence  scores  were 
selected  from  French  and  Spanish  classes  in  four-j^ear  and  senior  high 
schools.  Each  pair  consisted  of  a  pupil  taking  a  second  language  and  a 
pupil  who  had  had  no  previous  language  study.  The  scores  of  these 
students  on  the  Iowa  test  in  French  and  Spanish  were  then  studied.  The 
result,  confirmed  by  a  similar  testing  of  more  than  1000  pupils  in  San 
Francisco,  showed  that  the  median  score  of  those  having  a  second  language 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  group  attempting  its  first  language,  but  that  this 
advantage,  though  maintained  during  all  the  years  of  study,  decreases  in 
ratio  as  study  progresses.  These  results  are  further  confirmed  by  a  com- 
parison of  selected  classes  of  pupils  studying  a  second  language  and  those 
that  had  had  no  other  language  experience,  these  selected  classes  showing 
no  marked  differences  of  grade  or  intelligence.  The  final  conclusion  seems 
justified  that  the  study  of  one  foreign  language  does  help  in  learning  a 
second.  The  evidence  shows  that  previous  study  of  Latin  has  no  advan- 
tage over  previous  study  of  French  or  Spanish  in  aiding  a  student  toward 
learning  a  second  language.  ] 

Another  interesting  problem  is  the  relation  of  outside  study  to  achieve- 
ment. Statements  as  to  the  time  spent  on  study  outside  the  class  were 
secured  from  the  pupils.  These  statements  were  made  under  such  safe- 
guards of  confidence  that  the  students  making  them  had  no  incentive  for 
falsification.  The  amount  of  study  varied  widely  from  school  to  school 
but  correlations  were  found  between  the  school  medians  of  time  of  outside 
study  and  the  achievement  of  the  same  school  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
tests.  The  results  indicate  that  the  pupils  in  rural  and  town  schools 
study  and  achieve  the  least,  those  in  suburban  schools  the  most  and  that 
the  city  schools  occupy  a  midway  position.  When  the  class  medians  are 
examined,  they  tell  a  different  story,  for  the  correlations  between  outside 
study  and  the  achievement  of  individuals  are  for  the  most  part  negative. 
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This  points  to  a  poor  adjustment  between  work  and  study,  for  it  was 
found  that  students  of  high  inteUigence  can  get  into  the  highest  tenth  of 
the  class  with  study  of  one-half  the  average  time  of  the  class.  These 
results  show  the  imperative  need  for  a  more  elastic  assignment  of  work  in 
cases  where  the  size  of  the  school  does  not  permit  a  careful  classification 
through  sectioning  according  to  ability  in  the  language. 

Both  of  these  studies  go  to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  supreme  defects  in 
organization  in  our  secondary  school  system  at  the  present  day.  The 
chaotic  classification  as  regards  individual  students  of  French  and  Spanish 
in  the  junior  high  schools  of  New  York  City  and  in  the  high  schools  of 
New  York  state  is  paralleled  by  the  poor  correlations  between  individual 
medians  of  study  and  years  of  achievement  in  the  California  schools,  while 
Tharp's  experiment  with  sectioning  according  to  a  prognosis  grouping 
both  by  means  of  aptitude  tests  and  instructors'  grades  demonstrates  the 
success  with  which  an  administration  can  overcome  the  lack  of  homo- 
geneity among  modern  language  pupils,  at  least  where  the  enrollment  is 
sufficiently  large.  Poor  abilities  and  good  abilities  suffer  alike  under  the 
present  system,  which  brings  forth  discouragement  and  results  in  a  loss  of 
action  on  both  sides.  Here,  as  in  Wood's  study,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
first  way  to  meet  the  situation  is  a  rigorous  and  continued  testing  with 
objective  instruments  of  measure.  The  results  of  such  a  testing  speak  a 
language  which  will  eventually  resound  in  the  ears  of  even  the  deafest 
administrator  and  teacher. 

The  Modern  Language  Requirement  for  Graduate  Degrees 

The  requirement  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  on  the 
part  of  candidates  for  higher  degrees  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  subjects 
of  discussion  among  those  who  administer  these  degrees.  The  Association 
of  American  Universities  and  the  Association  of  Deans  and  Administrative 
Officers  have  had  this  topic  on  their  programs  at  a  number  of  sessions  and 
the  differences  of  practice  now  prevailing  have  led  to  many  and  at  times 
spirited  debates.  There  is  no  space  here  to  go  into  the  arguments  which 
have  been  advanced  for  these  requirements  as  an  administrative  hurdle 
for  the  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
They  range  from  the  most  materialistic  and  practical  to  the  most  idealistic 
views  of  the  usefulness  of  the  several  European  languages.  For  the  modern 
language  teacher  the  matter  has  its  very  practical  side,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
he  who  opens  the  portals  through  which  a  large  number  of  the  many 
thousand  candidates  for  these  degrees  must  annually  pass. 

Several  studies  of  the  situation  preceded  the  one  by  Professor  Dvorak 
which  closes  the  volume  now  under  consideration.^    L.  V.  Buckton  (1924) 

1  "Prevalence  and  Utility  of  Modern  Foreign  Language  Reqiiirements  for  the  Master's  and  Doctor's 
Degrees,"  by  August  Dvorak. 
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and  Manahan  and  Swertfeger  (1926-27),  the  latter  working  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Committee  on  Ivestigation,  brought  together  extensive 
data  from  the  member  institutions  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities and  from  many  hundreds  of  holders  of  the  degrees  who  gave  testi- 
mony as  to  their  language  experience  before  and  after  their  promotion. 
Summaries  of  these  manuscripts  appear  in  O'Shea's  work  on  the  reading 
of  the  modern  languages  after  graduation.^  The  statistical  results  which 
they  obtained  are  very  similar  to  those  produced  by  Professor  Dvorak  in 
his  investigation  of  the  prevalence  and  utility  of  the  foreign  language 
requirements  for  the  graduate  degree. 

The  latter's  report  begins  with  an  investigation  of  the  printed  regulations 
covering  the  degrees  and  shows  that  of  the  member  institutions  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  only  five  require  a  knowledge  of 
modern  languages  for  the  Master's  degree,  while  all  but  four  make  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  a  specific  requirement  for  the  doctorate. 
Who  conducts  the  examinations?  Information  gathered  direct  from  the 
deans  of  the  graduate  schools  shows  that  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  these 
institutions  this  duty  falls  on  the  language  departments.  In  other  cases 
it  belongs  to  the  major  department  of  the  candidate's  study.  The  ex- 
amination itself  takes  varied  forms,  consisting  often  of  sight  translation 
and  less  frequently  of  written  or  oral  translation. 

This  is  naturally  only  one  side  of  the  question.  It  was  necessary  also 
to  sound  out  the  experiences  of  the  candidates  themselves.  For  this 
purpose  questionnaires  were  sent  to  members  of  the  present  faculties  of 
four  institutions  of  high  rank,  representing  New  England,  the  Central 
West,  the  South  and  the  Northwest,  and  to  a  group  of  professional  men  in 
Seattle.  Nearly  three  hundred  replies  are  tabulated,  representing  the 
leading  branches  of  the  humanistic,  the  social  and  the  natural  sciences. 
It  is  evident  that  a  language  requirement  for  the  Master's  degree  was 
formerly  more  general  than  at  present,  for  of  those  who  received  this 
degree  during  the  past  generation  nearly  one-half  were  obliged  to  meet 
such  a  requirement.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  ninety  per  cent  had  to 
fulfill  it  for  the  doctorate.  Almost  all  of  the  doctoral  candidates  offered 
French  and  German,  for  it  was  rare,  except  in  education,  that  a  substitu- 
tion was  permitted  for  this  language  combination.  Of  the  doctors  of 
philosophy,  the  majority  were  obliged  to  study  both  French  and  German 
more  than  two  years  to  meet  the  requirement  and  only  a  little  over  one- 
half  are  now  willing  to  concede  that  this  preparation  was  adequate  for  the 
degree  requirement,  although  strikingly  enough,  more  than  two-thirds 
have  found  it  adequate  for  research  purposes.  In  the  case  of  German  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  a  longer  period  of  preparation  is  overwhelming.     In 

'  The  Reading  of  Modern  Foreign  Langvages,  by  M.  V.  O'Shea.  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Educ.  Bulletin  (1927),  No.  16. 
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the  majority  of  cases  the  form  of  the  examination  was  oral  and  consisted 
of  free  translation  into  English. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  language  for  study  before  and  after 
taking  the  degree,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  doctors'  of  philosophy 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  language  was  necessary  for  their  theses  and  for 
study  and  nearly  as  great  a  proportion  testified  that  they  could  not  have 
found  the  subject  matter  which  they  used  in  any  other  form  than  in  the 
foreign  language.  Scholars  in  education,  however,  just  about  reverse  this 
verdict,  three-fourths  of  the  doctors  of  philosophy  in  this  subject  reporting 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign  languages  was  no  help  in  their  researches. 
The  social  science  scholars  are  less  sure  of  the  usefulness  of  the  language 
than  those  in  subjects  other  than  education  and  occupy  about  a  midway 
position  between  the  representatives  of  all  other  fields  and  those  in  educa- 
tion. 

The  next  question  is  of  even  greater  interest  for  modern  language 
teachers.  It  concerns  reading  in  the  foreign  languages  since  receiving  the 
advanced  degree.  It  is  certainly  a  cause  for  serious  thought  on  the  part  of 
persons  concerned  with  the  future  of  American  scholarship  when  we  find 
that  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  these  scholars  had  read  no  book 
in  a  foreign  language  in  the  year  preceding  this  inquiry  and  that  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  had  read  none  in  the  three  years  following  the  award  of 
the  degree.  There  are  some  differences  between  the  various  fields  of 
research  in  their  choice  of  language.  It  is  noteworthy  that  educationists 
do  least  reading  in  foreign  languages  and  that  the  natural  scientists  are  not 
much  better  off.  As  regards  foreign  periodicals,  the  natural  scientists 
again  make  a  bad  showing,  more  than  forty  per  cent  reading  none.  How- 
ever, of  the  whole  group  of  doctors  of  philosophy,  two-thirds  do  read  a 
foreign  periodical  regularly  or  occasionally. 

The  report  demonstrates  that  French  and  German  are,  with  rare  substi- 
tutions, the  standard  requirements  for  the  doctor's  degree  and  that  the 
majority  of  holders  of  higher  degrees  found  more  than  two  years  necessary 
to  meet  the  requirement.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  holders  of  the 
doctorate  have  found  the  foreign  languages  an  aid  to  research  studies  in 
that  they  were  obliged  to  use  material  which  was  not  accessible  except  in 
these  languages.  These  scholars  read  foreign  periodicals  much  more 
regularly  than  foreign  books. 

The  various  findings  here  set  forth  will  give  the  modern  language  teacher 
much  reason  for  thought.  While  they  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
utility  of  the  foreign  language  requirements  is  justified  by  the  experience 
of  research  students  before  and  after  graduation,  it  seems  clear  that  some 
of  these  students  never  attain  the  ability  to  use  the  languages  as  tools  for 
research,  despite  the  requirement  which  has  been  so  long  in  vogue.  A 
part  of  the  fault  in  the  case  the  author  of  the  report  lays  to  the  account 
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of  modern  language  teachers,  for  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  view  of  present 
conditions  of  language  instruction  the  amount  of  study  which  was  required 
of  nearly  one-half  of  the  present  holders  of  the  doctor's  degree  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  modern  language  requirement  would  extend  over  a  greater 
portion  of  the  undergraduate  courses  than  can  be  spared  for  that  purpose. 
He  questions  whether  teachers  are  not  now  devoting  too  much  time  to 
oral  exercises  instead  of  investing  this  more  economically  in  training 
students  to  read  for  content  and  he  calls  for  an  earlier  completion  of  the 
requirement  in  order  that  the  student  may  have  the  foreign  language  "tool" 
ready  and  at  hand  for  the  early  stages  of  his  graduate  study. 

The  modern  language  teacher  will  probably  accept  the  recommendations 
for  stressing  a  reading  knowledge  and  will  support  with  enthusiasm  the 
demand  that  a  mastery  of  the  language  be  attained  early  enough  for  its 
real  use  in  professional  or  preprofessional  studies.  He  will,  however,  not 
be  able  to  suppress  certain  reflections  of  his  own.  Why  should  the  training 
for  reading  foreign  languages  by  the  young  scholars  who  are  seeking 
professional  status  in  the  graduate  school  stop  with  his  undergraduate 
courses?  If  he  has  a  really  professional  interest  in  this  subject  and  the 
proper  stimulus  from  those  who  direct  it,  he  will  certainly  build  more 
speedily  and  solidly  on  even  meager  foreign  language  beginnings  than  such 
measuring  devices  as  the  present  reading  requirement  imply.  Surely 
much  of  the  lack  of  command  of  modern  languages  by  American  scholars 
can  be  understood  when  we  find,  as  we  do  from  Dvorak's  tables,  that  more 
than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  holders  of  the  doctor's  degree,  many  of  them 
members  of  faculties  in  higher  institutions  and  some  of  them  in  charge  of 
graduate  work,  have  not  read  a  book  in  either  French  or  German  during  an 
entire  year  and  that  approximately  one-third  never  read  a  foreign  language 
periodical.  In  the  case  of  the  representatives  of  some  academic  subjects, 
the  figures  run  much  higher.  More  than  half  of  these  scholars  took  their 
degrees  previous  to  1920.  If  these  may  be  regarded  as  representative 
men  and  women  among  educationists  and  natural  scientists  and  social 
scientists,  etc.,  and  their  attitude  toward  foreign  scholarship  in  their 
special  fields  is  characterized  by  their  own  practice,  it  is  not  remarkable 
that  the  students  under  their  direction  look  with  indifference  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  modern  language  teacher  to  prepare  them  for  the  language 
requirement.  The  teachers  of  modern  languages  may  well  be  blamed  for 
ineffective  methods  but  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  failing  to  supply  to 
professional  students  in  the  sciences  the  motivation  for  acquiring  foreign 
language  reading  ability  nor  are  they  responsible  for  the  deplorably  narrow 
horizon  in  American  scholarship  which  Dvorak's  inquiry  reveals. 
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Necessity  for  finding  objective  bases  for  curriculum  material.  —  Success- 
ful development  of  any  branch  of  secondary  education  rests  upon  four 
pillars:  careful  definition  of  objectives,  proper  organization  of  courses 
including  placement  in  the  grades,  effective  methods  of  teaching  and  ade- 
quate materials  for  this  purpose.  Of  these  great  fundamentals  the  last 
has  proved  the  most  resistant  to  change  and  has  been  the  slowest  to  submit 
itself  to  objective  processes  of  analysis.  Grammars  and  texts  for  modern 
language  study  have,  to  be  sure,  been  reshaped  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand  for  a  less  intellectualized  and  a  more  direct  method  of  instruction 
and  they  have  in  recent  years  been  flooded  with  repetitional  material  for 
oral  and  aural  exercises.  However,  not  until  about  the  second  decade  of 
this  century  did  it  occur  to  those  interested  in  modern  language  instruction 
to  ask  whether  the  vocabulary  and  inflectional  forms,  the  idiomatic  locu- 
tions and  syntactical  phenomena  found  in  the  texts  or  handed  down  as  an 
entailed  estate  from  one  generation  to  the  next  were  defensible  on  grounds 
of  utility.^  Yet  this  is  a  question  of  highest  importance.  That  students 
in  the  modern  languages  should  be  given  first  those  elements  and  usages 
which  they  will  need  the  most  in  order  to  develop  capacity  in  these  lan- 
guages is  a  truism  that  assuredly  needs  no  argument  to  defend  it.  Critics 
since  the  time  of  Heinrich  Heine  have  launched  their  jibes  at  the  old  style 
classical  grammars  which  exercised  the  childish  memory  on  mnemonic 
jingles  composed  of  rare  words  whose  only  title  to  immortality  was  the 
fact  that  they  were  exceptions  to  a  rule  which  was  obeyed  by  every  useful 
member  of  the  family  of  nouns.  Nevertheless,  these  illogical  and  time- 
wasting  materials  continued  to  hand  themselves  down  from  textbook 
maker  to  textbook  maker  until  well  into  the  twentieth  century. 

The  test  for  selection  should  he  practical  usefulness.  —  Some  years  ago 
practical  teachers  of  Latin  set  themselves  to  examine  the  vocabulary  and 
the  forms  of  the  language  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  actual  usefulness. 
When  they  did  so,  they  found  to  their  astonishment  that  some  of  the 
material  forming  the  body  of  instruction  was  as  good  as  useless  for  purposes 
of  reading  Latin,  and  in  spite  of  the  horrified  protests  of  their  colleagues 
they  proceeded  to  banish  from  grammars  and  word  lists  elements  which 

'  The  first  suggestion  in  this  country  of  the  use  of  frequency  counts  seems  to  have  come  from  E.  W. 
Bagster-Collins  in  two  addresses  dealing  with  the  standardization  of  curriculum  material  in  the  modern 
languages.  Cf.  Monatshefte  fur  deutschen  Unterricht,  1908,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers  Association,  1909. 
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played  no  r61e  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of  authors  read  in  the  schools. 
This  move  to  test  the  linguistic  material  offered  to  the  student  by  its  actual 
usefulness  has  made  its  way  but  slowly  into  the  modern  language  field. 
To  exclude  unusual  words  and  expressions  from  a  context  that  is  selected 
for  its  general  ease  of  vocabulary  is  surely  good  tactics,  but  there  are  still 
many  teachers  who  look  on  such  a  procedure  as  an  unwarranted  impair- 
ment of  the  author's  style  and  as  also  likely  to  create  a  false  impression 
regarding  the  ease  of  learning  a  foreign  language !  The  old  paradigms  are 
often  retained  in  full  and  the  character  and  sequence  of  the  syntactical 
phenomena  kept  because  no  other  basis  for  selection  is  at  hand  than  the 
tradition  of  the  preceding  generation  of  grammarians. 

Here  again  the  impulse  to  a  change  came  from  the  educational  psy- 
chologist under  the  pressure  of  the  rising  masses  of  children  in  the  secondary 
schools.  It  responded  to  a  demand  that  the  essential  materials  of  language 
in  form  and  word  and  sentence  structure  should  be  sought  by  empirical 
methods  in  order  that  they  might  serve  as  a  primary  basis  for  instruction 
of  a  generation  which  has  greatly  multiplied  its  contacts  with  nature  and 
society  and  has  consequently  greatly  reduced  the  time  at  its  command  for 
language  study.  The  need  for  this  economy  of  time  and  effort  in  the 
modern  languages  has  been  emphasized  again  and  again  in  the  reports 
here  under  discussion.  Indeed,  it  can  be  said  that  as  soon  as  one  faces 
the  fact  that  the  maximum  course  for  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  modern 
language  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  is  two  years,  the  attainment  of 
any  language  objective  makes  it  imperative  to  find  the  words  and  forms 
and  idiomatic  expressions  which  have  the  highest  usefulness.  The  only 
reliable  criterion  for  this  usefulness  is  actual  use. 

Quantitative  studies  of  vocabulary.  —  The  earliest  quantitative  study 
of  vocabulary  on  a  wide  scale  seems  to  have  been  the  mammoth  coopera- 
tive undertaking  by  an  organization  of  stenographers  in  Germany  which 
resulted  in  Kaeding's  great  frequency  dictionary  of  German  words,  pub- 
lished at  Berlin  in  1898.^  The  technique  which  was  employed  is  described 
in  the  introduction  to  Professor  Morgan's  work.^  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
here  that  while  Kaeding's  method  of  selection  and  the  ordering  of  the 
words  is  naturally  different  from  that  which  the  language  teacher  would 
employ,  the  technique  of  finding  the  words  is  the  one  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  later  studies.  This  begins  by  setting  up  a  number  of  categories 
of  prose,  covering  the  widest  range  of  material  from  that  found  in  periodicals 
of  a  popular  nature  through  all  types  of  general  literature  and  technical 
material  to  correspondence  of  an  intimate  personal  character.  Units  of 
the  material  thus  classified  were  allotted  to  cooperating  workers  and  the 

1  F.  W.  Kaeding,  Hdufigkeitsworterbuch  der  deutschen  Spraehe.  Festgestellt  durch  einen  Arbeitsausschusz 
der  deutschen  Stenographiesysteme. 

2  Cf.  below,  p.  194. 
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words  in  these  units  were  counted  and  their  frequency  determined.  The 
result  was  a  Hst  in  which  the  merit  of  the  individual  word  was  determined 
by  the  number  of  categories  in  which  it  appeared  and  the  total  frequency 
of  its  appearance.  Kaeding's  collaborators  were  interested  only  in  the 
forms  of  the  words  without  regard  to  their  inflectional  or  semantic  char- 
acter and  his  list  remained  without  imitators  for  some  years.  The  fre- 
quency principle  was  then  applied  to  finding  English  vocabulary  material 
for  language  instruction  by  Ayres  and  by  Thorndike  and  finally  in  1924 
was  used  by  Henmon  in  preparing  his  French  Word  Book}  Here  a  count 
was  made  of  words  occurring  in  material  drawn  from  literature,  technical 
and  popular  prose  and  from  commercial  and  private  correspondence, 
covering  400,000  running  words.  The  result  was  a  list  of  the  3,900  com- 
monest French  words  arranged  in  a  sequence  of  diminishing  frequency  of 
occurrence. 

The  French,  German  and  Spanish  word  books.^  —  When  the  Com- 
mittee on  Investigation  took  up  the  question  of  selecting  materials  for 
instruction  on  an  objective  basis,  it  followed  the  procedure  adopted  in 
organizing  the  Henmon  list.  Various  word  lists  for  the  use  of  teachers  of 
French  and  Spanish  were  already  in  existence,  put  together  of  the  words 
used  in  a  limited  number  of  grammars  and  texts  and  even  on  a  somewhat 
wider  basis.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  a  study  must  be  made  of  words  in 
the  several  modern  languages  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  that  obtaining 
in  these  necessarily  modest  undertakings,  concerning  which  details  are  to 
be  found  in  the  introduction  to  Buchanan's  and  Vander  Beke's  word  books. 
Vocabulary  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  field  for  a  quantitative  approach 
to  the  selection  of  curriculum  materials  and  the  studies  of  Wood^  and 
others  all  show  how  little  the  words  which  the  learner  acquires  in  grammars 
and  texts  commonly  in  use  in  the  first  and  second  year  classes  are  of  help 
when  the  student  passes  to  the  use  of  another  book. 

Buchanan's  Graded  Spanish  Word  Book.  —  Professor  Buchanan's 
Graded  Spanish  Word  Book  was  the  first  to  be  carried  through.  Forty 
units  of  Spanish  prose  and  verse  were  selected,  representing  the  classical, 
romantic  and  modern  periods  and  such  categories  as  plays,  novels,  lyric 
verse,  folk  lore,  history,  biography,  travel  and  description,  literary  criti- 
cism, technical  literature  from  philosophy  to  cooking  and  periodicals  con- 
taining contributions  covering  the  chief  activities  of  modern  life,  popular, 
artistic,  political  and  scientific.       Each  of  these  units  contained  30,000 

1  V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  A  French  Word  Book.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
Bulletin,  No.  3,  September,   1924. 

2  G.  E.  Vander  Beke,  French  Word  Book,  Vol.  XV;  B.  Q.  Morgan,  German  Frequency  Word  Book, 
Vol.  IX;  M.  A.  Buchanan,  Graded  Spanish  Word  Book,  Vol.  III.  "Publications  of  the  American  and 
Canadian  Committees  on  Modern  Languages."  The  Macmillan  Company,  with  the  exception  of  Vol. 
Ill,  which  is  published  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Press. 

3  Ben  D.  Wood,  "A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Vocabularies  of  Sixteen  French  Textbooks."  Modern 
Language  Journal,  XI  a927),  263-289. 
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words,  composing  an  entire  work  or  a  random  sampling  from  a  work. 
Each  word  in  these  units  was  counted  and  listed  and  the  final  list  showed 
the  number  of  units  in  which  it  appeared  and  the  total  number  of  times  of 
its  appearance. 

The  relation  between  range  and  frequency  of  occurrence.  —  The  relation 
between  the  range,  or  number  of  units  in  which  the  word  was  found,  and 
the  frequency,  or  the  total  number  of  its  appearances,  is  discussed  in 
Buchanan's  introduction,  and  all  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  fascinat- 
ing subject  of  words  will  find  there  some  highly  surprising  results.  This 
relationship  is  particularly  important  from  both  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical aspects.  Correlations  between  range  and  frequency  vary  with  the 
number  of  words  counted,  for  if  we  hold  the  units  of  material  at  the  same 
size  (say  30,000  words),  increasing  the  number  of  units  will  naturally 
decrease  the  average  deviation  of  each  unit  from  the  mean  frequency.  If 
the  number  of  words  counted  be  thus  indefinitely  increased,  the  ratio 
between  the  frequency  of  any  word  and  its  distribution  through  the  various 
kinds  of  discourses  draws  nearer  to  the  true  relation.  This  means  that  a 
point  will  finally  be  reached  where  the  frequency  of  the  words  found  in  all 
kinds  of  discourse  will  be  reliably  established.  How  far  a  word  count 
must  go  to  establish  such  a  reliable  list  is  a  practical  question.  It  can 
never  go  far  enough  to  do  so  with  mathematical  exactness. 

Vander  Beke  found  in  a  count  extending  over  1,147,748  French  words,  a 
coefficient  of  correlation  between  range  and  frequency  for  the  first  1000 
words  of  .77.  Buchanan's  count  includes  1,200,000  Spanish  words  and  he 
found  in  the  first  4,000  a  correlation  of  .88  between  the  two  criteria. 

The  sequential  list  determined  by  a  range-frequency  combination.  —  It  is 
apparent  that  for  the  purpose  of  a  list  which  is  to  arrange  the  commonest 
Spanish  words  in  the  order  of  their  usefulness  for  the  learner,  that  is,  in  the 
order  of  their  frequency,  the  first  two  thousand  words  listed  will  be  the 
most  important.  In  Buchanan's  book  this  list  is  of  assured  reliability,  no 
matter  whether  range  or  frequency  is  used  as  the  criterion.  But  how  shall 
we  determine  the  sequence  in  the  final  listing  of  the  words?  For  the 
Spanish  word  book  it  was  decided  to  have  this  depend  on  a  combination  of 
range  and  frequency  according  to  a  somewhat  arbitrary  formula  suggested 
by  a  group  of  educational  psychologists,  —  the  total  frequency  was  divided 
by  ten  and  the  units  in  which  the  word  was  found  were  added  to  the  re- 
mainder in  order  to  determine  the  "merit  number"  of  the  word.  The 
application  of  this  formula  showed  a  somewhat  higher  correlation  with 
both  range  and  frequency  than  either  of  these  with  each  other.  For  the 
first  two  thousand  words,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  the  reliability  of 
the  list  seems  to  be  independent  of  the  criterion.  The  list  of  words  would 
not  be  materially  changed  whether  range  or  frequency  or  the  combined 
"merit"  formula  be  employed. 
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Commonest  words  not  counted.  —  In  the  count  of  1,200,000  running 
words  in  Spanish,  18,331  separate  words  were  recorded.  Of  these  189 
have  such  a  high  frequency  and  such  a  wide  distribution  among  the  source 
units  that  they  were  set  off  in  a  hst  to  themselves  (Part  I)  in  alphabetical 
order  without  merit  values  being  attached.  These  are  words  which  are  so 
common  that  they  appear  with  a  high  frequency  in  every  category  and 
it  may  be  assumed  that  they  would  certainly  appear  in  a  list  of  500  most 
frequent  words.  They  include  articles,  conjunctions,  numerals  and  pro- 
nouns as  well  as  words  formed  by  common  suffixes  and  a  few  very  common 
nouns,  adjectives  and  verbs. 

The  final  arrangement  of  the  Spanish  word  list.  —  Of  the  remaining  words, 
those  were  listed  which  appeared  ten  times  or  more  in  the  count  or  if  they 
did  not  appear  ten  times,  were  at  least  found  in  five  of  the  unit  categories. 
The  total  number  on  the  resulting  list  is  5,324  Spanish  words  which  are  now 
listed  in  Part  II  in  an  order  of  "merit"  determined  by  the  method  men- 
tioned above,  i.e.,  the  number  of  times  which  the  word  occurs  (the  fre- 
quency) is  divided  by  ten  and  the  number  of  units  in  which  it  occurs  (the 
range)  is  added  to  the  remainder.  The  list,  as  fixed  by  this  merit  order, 
begins  with  parte,  which  has  the  highest  merit  number,  and  closes  with  a 
small  group  of  lowest  merit,  the  last  word  of  which,  sufijo,  appeared  ten 
times  in  one  unit  category.  Wherever  the  merit  number  is  the  same  for  a 
group,  the  words  in  that  group  are  arranged  alphabetically.  The  words 
then  reappear  in  an  alphabetical  list  and  each  is  followed  by  its  frequency, 
its  range  and  its  merit  number. 

Buchanan's  method  of  numbering  and  of  arranging  his  series  is  quite 
clear,  and  while  his  system  of  "merit  numbers,"  established  by  a  combi- 
nation of  frequency  and  range,  was  not  followed  in  any  of  the  other  studies, 
the  correlation  between  the  results  he  obtains  by  this  formula  and  the 
use  of  range  alone  is  so  close,  especially  for  the  first  two  thousand  words, 
that  the  use  of  his  formula  does  not  really  establish  a  different  basis  for  the 
list  than  that  used  in  the  French  and  German  word  books.  Especially, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  first  two  thousand  words  have,  as  a  group,  a  reli- 
ability for  the  learner  that  is  unequaled  by  any  other  list  of  Spanish  words. 

Vander  Beke's  French  Word  Book.  —  The  construction  of  Vander 
Beke's  French  Word  Book  shows  some  variations  from  the  procedure  just 
described  for  the  Spanish  list.  In  the  first  place,  the  Committee  on  In- 
vestigation determined  to  make  use  of  the  Henmon  French  Word  Book 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  constructed  by  means  of  a  count  of 
400,000  running  words  divided  into  nine  categories  of  poetry  and  prose. 
The  technique  with  which  Henmon  had  shown  the  way  to  obtain  an  objec- 
tive word  list  in  a  foreign  language  was  now  employed  to  expand  his  French 
list.  The  Buchanan  project  was  carried  through  by  graduate  students 
working  under  his  direction  and  compensated  for  their  time.     For  the 
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French  Word  Book  the  Committee  on  Investigation  was  able  to  secure  the 
volunteer  collaboration  of  a  large  number  of  teachers  of  French.  Units 
were  set  up  of  approximately  10,000  words  each,  drawn  from  novels  and 
stories  by  a  series  of  eminent  French  authors  from  the  elder  Dumas  to 
Maurice  Proust  and  his  contemporaries;  from  plays  throughout  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  from  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  1925-26 
and  from  recent  biography,  criticism,  philosophy,  science,  etc.  There 
was  nothing  older  than  Victor  Hugo's  Hernani  and  no  poetry  was  included, 
although  Henmon  had  used  a  small  amount  of  verse.  Since  the  words  to 
be  secured  were  intended  to  supplement  Henmon's  list,  the  sources  used  in 
Henmon's  count  were  not  included  in  Vander  Beke's.  The  total  of  all 
source  material  amounted  to  1,147,748  running  words.  One  must  concede 
at  the  beginning  that  mistakes  will  creep  into  a  work  utilizing  so  large  a 
number  of  volunteers,  working  without  direct  supervision,  but  the  high 
qualifications  of  the  group  of  teachers  who  made  up  the  collaborating 
group  is  evidence  that  the  errors  could  not  have  been  numerous  or  serious 
in  character. 

Sequential  arrangement  determined  by  range  of  occurrence.  —  From 
the  entire  source  material  19,253  individual  words  were  listed.  All  of 
those  not  occurring  in  five  sources  were  then  dropped,  leaving  a  total  of 
6,067  words  for  the  list.  After  careful  consideration  it  was  decided  to 
arrange  the  words  in  a  series  determined  by  range  rather  than  by  frequen- 
cies or  by  the  employment  of  Buchanan's  or  any  other  merit  formula. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Buchanan's  count,  it  is  certain  that  while  within  a 
small  group  of  words  some  may  well  vary  widely  from  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  range  to  frequency,  the  group  itself  will  remain  but  slightly 
changed,  no  matter  whether  range  or  frequency  is  adopted  as  the  criterion 
for  grouping.  Vander  Beke  found  a  correlation  of  .77  between  range  and 
frequency  foi  the  first  one  thousand  words.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  somewhat 
lower  than  that  which  Buchanan  reports  for  the  first  two  thousand  Spanish 
words,  but  it  is  high  enough  to  demonstrate  the  reliability  of  the  list  with- 
out regard  to  which  of  the  two  criteria  might  be  used. 

The  final  arrangement  of  the  French  word  list.  —  Part  I  of  the  list  follows 
a  procedure  similar  to  that  of  Buchanan  and  lists  in  alphabetical  order 
sixty-nine  words  which  were  omitted  from  the  count  because  they  are  so 
common  as  to  make  certain  that  they  will  occur  among  the  most  frequent 
French  words  in  any  source.  All  of  these  words  occurred  of  course  in  the 
Henmon  list  and  all  were  found  in  Henmon's  count  to  have  a  frequency  of 
450  or  more.  Indeed,  Henmon  shows  that  ten  of  these  very  common 
words  make  up  one-fourth  of  the  entire  running  discourse  which  he  sur- 
veyed. 

Part  II  presents  then  the  frequency  list  in  an  order  determined  by  range, 
beginning  with  quelque,  which  appeared  in  eighty-five  sources  with  a  total 
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frequency  of  1,232,  down  to  a  final  group  of  words  which  occurred  only 
once  in  each  of  five  source  units. 

The  alphabetical  list  of  6,067  words  absorbs  the  Henmon  list,  in  that 
it  gives  not  only  the  range  and  frequency  as  found  in  Vander  Beke's 
count  but  adds  the  Henmon  frequency  and  gives  then  the  total  frequency 
for  both  counts.  One  is  able  therefore  to  note  whether  a  word  occurs  in 
the  Henmon  word  list  or  not,  and  if  it  does,  what  frequency  was  estab- 
lished there.  By  this  procedure  the  words  listed  are  based  on  a  combined 
count  of  over  1,500,000  running  words. 

The  Vander  Beke  hst  was  organized  on  a  scale  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
duplicated  in  the  near  future.  Combined  with  the  Henmon  list  it  offers 
a  vocabulary  of  commonest  French  words  of  unexampled  objectivity. 
The  careful  and  methodical  organization  of  the  count  and  the  success  with 
which  the  cooperation  of  approximately  one  hundred  teachers  of  French 
was  secured,  give  to  it  a  high  reliability  for  all  purposes  of  vocabulary 
selection, 

Morgan's  German  Frequency  Word  Book.  —  Morgan's  German  Word 
Book  was  constructed  on  a  somewhat  different  plan  from  the  Spanish  and 
French  lists,  although  its  selection  of  words  is  based  on  a  similar  criterion 
and  practice.  In  this  case  there  was  ready  at  hand  a  count  of  word  fre- 
quencies far  greater  than  could  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Committee 
through  any  group  of  collaborators  whom  it  might  have  been  able  to 
enlist,  Kaeding's  Hdufigkeitsworterbuch  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  coopera- 
tive undertaking  on  the  part  of  an  association  of  German  stenographers 
who  combined  to  count  a  group  of  nearly  eleven  million  running  words 
drawn  from  popular,  literary,  political,  scientific  and  technical  material 
covering  a  great  area  of  special  fields.  The  total  number  of  entries  was 
nearly  80,000,  but  as  those  who  undertook  the  enterprise  were  interested 
in  the  stenographic  form  rather  than  the  semantic  aspects  of  the  words,  the 
list  includes  inflections  and  derivatives  as  separate  words  and  throws  to- 
gether all  words  with  an  identical  form  even  though  they  may  be  different 
in  derivation  and  meaning. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  list  was  practically  useless  for  pedagogical 
purposes  in  spite  of  the  broad  basis  upon  which  it  rested  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reduce  it  to  a  series  of  basic  words  which  have  a  simple  stem  form. 
Kaeding's  words  are  not  tagged  with  range  frequencies  but  give  for  the 
stem  words  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  simple  and  in  compound 
forms.  For  usability  the  threshold  for  admission  to  the  Morgan  list  was 
drawn  at  a  frequency  of  two  hundred,  so  that  the  stem  words  listed  all 
occurred  in  Kaeding's  count  two  hundred  or  more  times.  In  addition  to 
these  basic  words,  2,402  in  number,  the  editor  listed  the  derivatives  or 
cognate  words  which  belong  to  them  and  here  he  drew  the  deadline  at  a 
frequency  of  one  hundred. 
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To  those  who  understand  the  spirit  of  the  German  language  the  import- 
ance of  this  arrangement  of  basic  words  and  derivative  words  will  be 
apparent  at  the  first  glance  into  the  German  Word  Book.  Derivation  by- 
means  of  prefix  or  suffix  is  now,  as  at  every  previous  stage  in  the  history 
of  the  German  language,  an  active  principle  in  word  formation  and  the 
grouping  of  words  according  to  the  workings  of  this  principle  is  of  great 
assistance  to  the  learner  in  acquiring  a  German  vocabulary. 

The  reduction  and  revision  of  Kaeding^s  list.  —  In  his  introduction  the 
editor  recounts  in  detail  the  method  by  which  he  carried  out  the  compli- 
cated task  of  estimating  the  composite  frequencies  of  the  stem  forms  of  the 
words  from  the  frequencies  of  their  various  inflections,  such  as  case  end- 
ings, plurals  and  modal  and  tense  forms  and  derivatives  by  prefix  and 
suffix.  What  finally  appears  is  a  series  of  group  frequencies  where  the  total 
occurrences  of  the  stem  words  and  their  satellite  compounds  unite  in  a 
joint  frequency  which  fixes  the  rank  of  this  group  in  the  series.  Such  a 
grouping  is  indeed  inherent  in  the  morphological  laws  of  the  German 
language,  and  even  if  the  Committee  on  Investigation  had  been  obliged  to 
provide  for  a  frequency  count  instead  of  finding  one  ready  for  its  use,  an 
arrangement  like  that  which  appears  in  Morgan's  alphabetical  list  would 
have  been  advisable.  The  editor  points  out  also  that  in  view  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  material  investigated  by  Kaeding's  collaborators,  the  question 
of  range  plays  a  far  less  important  role  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  Kaeding  used  categories  of  100,000  words  and  found  that  the 
mean  deviation  in  each  category  from  the  average  frequency  when  ten 
million  words  had  been  counted  was  only  three  per  cent.  It  thus  appears 
that  for  the  six  thousand  basic  words  and  their  relatives  which  occurred 
one  hundred  or  more  times  in  Kaeding's  count  and  which  Morgan  has 
included  in  his  alphabetical  list,  the  correlation  between  range  and  fre- 
quency must  be  very  high. 

The  resulting  form  of  the  German  word  list.  —  The  list  of  basic  German 
words  (List  A)  gives  2,402  words  in  the  order  in  which  they  and  their 
cognates  occur  in  Kaeding's  dictionary,  beginning  with  the  most  frequent. 
Each  word  is  provided  with  its  serial  number  from  Number  1  (der)  to 
Number  2,402  (Schwelle).  The  words  are  not  tagged  with  their  absolute 
frequencies  since,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  stated,  this  could  not  be 
calculated  from  Kaeding's  list  with  more  than  approximate  accuracy. 
The  editor  took  the  only  safe  road  and  grouped  them  within  frequency 
ranges.  Thus  the  first  group  contains  fifteen  words  which  occur  1,200,000 
to  100,000  times  in  the  Kaeding  count;  the  next  group  of  words  occurring 
from  100,000  to  50,000  times;  the  next  from  50,000  to  20,000  times,  etc., 
until  finally  we  reach  a  group  which  occurs  from  204  to  200  times. 

The  alphabetical  list  (List  B)  arranges  the  basic  words  in  alphabetical 
order,  each  followed  by  its  serial  number  in  the  frequency  series  as  estab- 
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lished  in  the  first  list.  Upon  these  basic  words  follow  then  the  derivatives 
or  cognate  words  which  are  connected  with  the  basics  by  cognate  or  seman- 
tic relationships  and  which  occurred  one  hundred  times  or  more  in  Kaed- 
ing's  count.  As  a  whole,  the  alphabetical  list  offers  six  thousand  German 
words  grouped  together  in  historical  and  contentual  relationships  and  so 
arranged  that  any  word  can  be  located  at  once  through  its  alphabetical 
position  and  also  in  its  cognate  group  of  affiliated  words,  so  far  as  these 
appear  above  the  established  threshold  of  frequency. 

While  the  German  list  lacks  the  definite  data  as  to  range  and  frequency 
of  occurrence  which  were  established  by  the  French  and  Spanish  word 
counts,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  rests  ultimately  upon  a  count 
which  was  many  times  more  extensive  than  these  and  that  the  reliability 
of  the  basic  list  and  even  of  the  six  thousand  word  alphabetic  list  is  sup- 
ported by  a  frequency  minimum  which  is  much  higher  than  the  editors  of 
the  other  counts  were  able  to  utilize.  Due  to  the  great  mass  of  legal, 
parliamentary  and  military  material,  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  which 
was  included  in  Kaeding's  count,  it  is  likely  that  a  few  words  belonging  to 
these  special  fields  may  have  risen  above  the  deadline  of  one  hundred,  but 
such  intruders  are  insignficant  in  their  effect  on  the  reliability  of  the  list, 
which  also  has  great  possibihties  for  the  learner  through  its  arrangement  of 
cognate  groupings. 

The  value  of  the  word  lists  for  language  teaching.  —  The  word  lists 
offer  three  vocabularies  of  unrivalled  objectivity  for  the  learner,  the  teacher 
and  the  research  student  of  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  Minor  irregu- 
larities may  exist  in  them  as  regards  the  words  of  low  frequency,  and  more 
extensive  counts  would  doubtless  affect  the  relative  position  of  certain 
v/ords  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  particularly  the  words  of  lower  range  and 
frequency;  but  the  first  two  thousand  words  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
books  and  the  entire  group  of  basic  German  words  form  lists  of  the  com- 
monest words  whose  reliability  is  unquestionable. 

Several  arguments  are  quite  frequently  heard  from  conservative  teachers 
against  the  use  of  such  lists.  The  first  is  that  the  basis  for  all  is  the  written 
language.  It  may  be  said  in  reply  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  reliable 
technique  has  been  developed  for  an  objective  study  of  spoken  words, 
although  such  a  study  is  desirable  and  will  undoubtedly  be  undertaken 
some  day.  It  is  highly  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  would  affect  seri- 
ously the  position  of  the  more  frequent  words  found  in  the  lists  under 
consideration.  It  is  even  more  doubtful  whether  it  would  contribute  to 
pedagogical  purposes.  The  written  language  is  surely  a  better  model  for 
the  learner  in  the  early  stages  of  his  work  than  the  spoken  language,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  model  which  the  teacher  of  elementary  or  intermediate 
courses  will  desire  to  put  before  his  students. 

Another  criticism  is,  that  we  do  not  find  in  the  lists  some  of  the  most 
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necessary  words  for  daily  life.  It  has  been  remarked  that  were  a  pupil 
dependent  on  one  of  these  lists  for  words  to  express  his  wants,  he  might 
wander  in  a  foreign  land  without  food  or  clothing!  Especially  it  has  been 
brought  out  that  the  words  defining  the  realia  of  the  classroom  upon  which 
teacher  and  student  are  dependent  for  oral  and  written  practice  are  lacking 
from  the  lists.  Even  so  indispensable  a  word  as  ''pencil"  is  not  found  in 
the  German  list  at  all  nor  among  the  first  5,000  words  of  the  Spanish  list. 
No  claim  can  of  course  be  made  that  the  list  is  a  substitute  for  the  class- 
room vocabulary  or  any  other  special  vocabulary,  since  its  reliability  as  a 
basic  group  of  common  words  excludes  that.  Nowhere  in  these  reports 
is  it  alleged  that  the  lists  are  intended  to  limit  the  vocabulary  of  the  learner 
at  any  stage  of  his  progress.  They  do,  however,  furnish  a  reliable  basis 
to  which  the  teacher  may  make  such  additions  as  may  be  required  to  meet 
his  especial  needs  and  they  give  in  undistorted  perspective  the  words  which 
the  learner  will  need  to  know  as  he  progresses  toward  a  capacity  in  foreign 
language  vocabulary  as  it  is  used  by  the  Frenchman,  the  German  or  the 
Spaniard. 

Certain  teachers  also  fear  that  the  learning  of  words  apart  from  their 
context  will  in  some  way  handicap  their  pupils  in  acquiring  a  proper  feeling 
for  the  language.  Certainly  it  would  if  the  teacher  were  a  robot  and  the 
pupil  a  mere  parrot.  The  frequency  vocabularies,  like  the  dictionary,  are 
not  intended  to  be  swallowed  at  one  prolonged  gulp  and  disgorged  un- 
digested at  command.  While  learning  a  list  of  words  undoubtedly  has 
its  uses,  a  frequency  list  is  raw  material  to  which  both  the  teacher  and  the 
student  must  give  reality  and  life  through  their  classroom  activities.  What- 
ever be  the  course  content  through  which  the  student  is  assisted  toward 
an  early  attainment  of  capacity  in  reading,  spesiking  or  writing  the  foreign 
languages,  the  vocabulary  list  will  be  a  primary  source  of  necessary  materiaL 

It  is  indeed  in  the  making  of  the  curriculum  that  the  frequency  vocabu- 
lary lists  have  their  chief  value.  They  put  the  foreign  word  into  a  just 
perspective  for  the  maker  of  grammars  or  readers  who  would  lead  the  way 
to  a  command  of  progressively  useful  material.  They  offer  subject-matter 
of  unrivalled  objectivity  for  exercises  and  for  testing,  and  for  the  grading 
and  scaling  of  reading  material  they  are  indispensable.  They  give  a  more 
definite  basis  for  the  construction  of  syllabi  and  for  the  classification  of 
grammars  and  texts  than  the  subjective  opinion  of  even  the  most  experienced 
teachers  or  the  hit-or-miss  methods  of  textbook  publishers.  Their  value  for 
the  research  student  of  linguistics  cannot  be  overlooked  in  that  they  open 
a  vista  for  the  exploration  of  language  habits  and  comparative  semantics. 

The  idiom  counts  as  pioneer  studies  in  this  field.  —  When  we  turn  from 
the  vocabularies  to  the  idiom  lists^  we  find  that  the  problem  of  compilation 

1  Edward  F.  Hauch,  German  Idiom  List;  Hayward  Keniston,  Spanish  Idiom  List;  F.  D.  Cheydleur, 
French  Idiom  List;  "Publications  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Committees  on  Modern  Languages." 
Vols.  X,  XV  and  XVI.    The  Macmillan  Company. 
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is  considerably  increased  in  difficulty.  As  has  been  noted,  successful 
experiments  had  been  made  with  word  counts  before  the  modern  language 
word  lists  were  undertaken.  In  the  field  of  idiom,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  of  this  kind  had  been  undertaken.  The  various  idiom  lists  in 
Spanish  and  French  mentioned  in  the  introductions  to  the  Keniston  and 
Cheydleur  volumes  are,  so  far  as  their  sources  can  be  identified,  based  on  a 
subjective  selection  by  scholars  and  teachers  from  dictionaries,  idiom  lists 
previously  existing,  or  from  grammars  and  texts.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  any  broad  group  of  categories  was  laid  under  tribute  or  that  a  survey 
combining  range  and  frequency  preceded  any  of  these  compilations.  The 
Conunittee  on  Investigation  believed  that  the  principle  of  selection  based 
on  actual  usage  should  apply  here  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  vocabulary. 

Difficulty  of  defining  an  idiom.  —  At  the  outset  certain  questions  beset 
the  worker  in  these  counts  which  were  not  apparent  in  the  word  counts. 
A  definition  of  idiom  is  not  easy  and  the  delimitation  of  the  field  over 
against  vocabulary  and  syntax  caused  long  discussion  and  minor  variations 
appear  in  its  solution  in  the  three  lists.  In  the  main,  the  compilers  of  all 
three  works  agree :  the  essential  character  of  an  idiom  is,  that  it  is  peculiar 
to  the  language  in  which  it  occurs.  As  a  working  definition,  a  foreign 
idiom  differs  in  form  and  vocabulary  from  the  English  expression  having 
the  same  meaning.  Certain  differences  of  interpretation  between  the 
compilers  do,  however,  exist  in  the  treatment  of  reflexives  and  verbs  with 
prepositions,  as  will  be  pointed  out  below. 

The  selection  of  a  "key  word"  for  indexing  idioms.  —  More  difficult  to 
define  was  a  working  principle  for  identifying  the  location  of  the  idiomatic 
peculiarity  in  the  phrase.  To  the  semantic  approach,  a  word  is  indivisible 
and  embraces  within  itself  its  entire  meaning.  An  idiom,  on  the  other 
hand,  consists  of  two  or  more  words  and  the  peculiar  character  of  its  mean- 
ing may  often  seem  to  rest  primarily  in  one,  though  it  is  in  reality  distrib- 
uted over  all.  A  key  word  must,  however,  be  found  for  purposes  of  index- 
ing, and  in  the  interests  of  uniform  practice  this  selection  must  follow  some 
well  defined  rule.  It  is  inevitable  that  this  rule  should  at  times  appear 
arbitrary  and  in  its  application  select  some  other  word  than  that  which 
seems  to  be  the  predominant  ''idiom-bearer"  in  the  locution.  In  the 
choice  of  the  key  word  minor  variations  appear  among  the  several  lists. 
How  far  these  differences  are  justified  by  the  individual  character  of  the 
three  languages,  it  is  impossible  to  say  without  further  research.  In  this, 
as  in  other  details,  the  Committee  on  Investigation  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  compilers  the  selection  of  the  plan  which  seemed  most  practical  in  view 
of  the  material  which  they  had  studied.  Thus,  as  will  be  noted,  the  Ger- 
man list  gives  preference  to  the  noun  first  and  the  adjective  second  as  the 
key  word  and  uses  then  this  series:  verb,  preposition,  conjunction,  inter- 
jection and  pronoun.  The  French  and  Spanish  lists  used  the  verb  whenever 
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it  occurs  in  an  idiom  as  the  finding  word  and  established  then  the  following 
order  of  preference:  noun,  adjective,  adverb,  conjunction,  differing  after 
that  only  in  the  sequence  of  pronoun  and  preposition.  For  purposes  of 
practical  use  the  question  is  not  important,  since  in  each  case  the  order  of 
selection  is  carried  consistently  through  the  list. 

Organization  of  the  three  idiom  lists.  —  As  regards  the  much  discussed 
question  of  frequency  and  range,  the  German  list  uses  the  former  as  its 
criterion  in  determining  the  order  of  the  frequency  series.  The  French 
and  Spanish  lists  make  range  the  determining  principle.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  vocabulary  list,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  important  shifts  will 
occur  in  any  group  of  say  two  hundred  idioms  whichever  criterion  is 
applied.  Indeed,  this  may  be  asserted  with  some  definiteness  for  the  first 
five  hundred  idioms,  although  perhaps  not  so  categorically  as  in  the  case 
of  the  first  five  hundred  words  found  in  the  vocabulary  lists.  The  compiler 
of  the  Spanish  list  finds  a  correlation  between  frequency  and  range  of  .66 
to  .97  and  estimates  the  correlation  for  the  entire  group  as  .80.  For  the 
first  five  hundred  items  in  the  French  list  the  correlation  is  .84. 

Counting  the  idioms.  —  All  three  of  the  lists  selected  their  material  in  the 
same  manner.  Check  lists  were  prepared  from  dictionaries,  grammars 
and  other  sources  and  these  were  distributed  to  volunteers,  comprising 
large  groups  of  teachers  and  graduate  students,  who  received  units  con- 
sisting of  samplings  from  foreign  texts  selected  as  representative  from  a 
large  number  of  sources.  These  units  in  Spanish  averaged  approximately 
ten  thousand  running  words  each;  in  French  about  thirteen  thousand  and 
in  German  about  seventeen  thousand.  The  number  of  checkers  who 
finally  brought  their  task  to  completion  varied  somewhat  among  the  three 
undertakings,  but  in  the  final  roundup  about  one  million  running  words 
were  covered  by  the  counters  in  German  and  in  Spanish  and  nearly  twelve 
hundred  thousand  in  French.  While  the  sampling  of  idiom  bearing  ma- 
terial was  not  so  large  as  the  Committee  had  hoped,  it  was  gratifying  in 
view  of  the  volunteer  character  of  the  cooperating  staff  and  certainly 
adequate  for  determining  a  reliable  list  in  the  upper  ranges  of  frequency. 

Differences  in  selection  of  source  material.  —  In  such  an  undertaking  the 
workers  who  failed  to  carry  through  their  task  cut  off  from  the  final  calcula- 
tions some  important  material  and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  these  defaults 
made  some  change  in  the  desirable  distribution  of  text  material  through 
the  various  categories  of  discourse.  The  differences,  however,  in  the  lists 
of  sources  finally  reported  on  rest  to  some  extent  on  differences  of  judg- 
ment between  the  organizers  of  the  counts  regarding  the  value  of  the 
source  material  for  their  purpose.  The  aim  of  the  count  was  the  practical 
pedagogical  one  of  surveying  every  idiom  contained  in  sources  which  are 
representative  of  what  tradition  and  teacher  opinion  hold  to  be  the  most 
useful  foreign  language  material  for  the  present  day  learner  of  the  language 
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for  his  reading  and  as  a  model  for  his  use  of  the  language  in  speech  and 
jvriting.  Thus  in  French,  Chateaubriand's  two  great  novels  and  Hugo's 
Hernani  lead  off  among  the  sources,  which  then  extend  through  the  nine- 
^ieenth  century  down  to  the  present  day.  The  German  compilation  in- 
cludes some  of  Goethe's  early  work  and  selects  forty  per  cent  of  its  sources 
from  the  period  before  1870.  In  Spanish  the  count  was  limited  to  the 
prose  of  the  past  fifty  years.  The  general  categories  of  fiction,  drama, 
miscellaneous  prose  and  newspapers  and  periodicals  differed  somewhat  in 
relative  size  among  the  three  counts,  the  most  striking  variation  being  a 
larger  amount  of  fiction  and  a  smaller  amount  of  drama  in  the  German 
count. 

The  arrangement  of  the  idiom  lists.  —  When  the  idioms  were  finally  to 
be  listed,  the  French  and  Spanish  editors  agreed  in  including  only  those 
which  occurred  in  three  or  more  sources;  the  German  editor  included  all 
which  were  found  three  times  even  though  only  in  one  source,  although 
the  number  that  occur  in  less  than  three  sources  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
total.  The  total  number  of  French  idioms  listed  was  1,724;  of  Spanish 
1,293.  The  German  list  contains  only  959,  but  the  difference  in  number 
is  in  this  case  due  to  a  difference  of  interpretation  of  the  idiom  definition 
caused  by  peculiarities  of  the  German  language.  The  German  compiler 
omitted  all  reflexive  and  impersonals  whenever  they  could  be  literally 
translated.  The  French  and  Spanish  compilers  included  these  expressions 
in  separate  lists.  Similarly  the  German  list  excludes  locutions  involving 
prepositions,  except  where  the  use  of  the  preposition  is  limited  to  certain 
nouns  and  verbs,  preferring  to  classify  prepositional  phrases  as  vocabulary 
material.  The  French  and  Spanish  books  have  separate  lists  of  compound 
conjunctions  and  prepositions  are  well  as  lists  of  prepositions  with  verbs. 
In  part  at  least,  the  difference  of  treatment  is  here  justifiable  by  a  closer 
analogy  in  habits  of  verbal  usage  between  English  and  German  than  be- 
tween English  and  the  Romance  languages. 

Hauch's  German  Idiom  List.  —  The  hst  of  the  959  German  idioms  is 
first  given  in  a  sequential  order  of  frequency  under  the  key  word  selected 
according  to  the  method  described  above.  In  each  case  the  key  word 
with  the  serial  number  of  the  idiom  appears,  followed  by  the  locution 
which  makes  up  the  idiom  and  by  the  frequency  and  range  of  its  occurrence. 
Thus  the  list  begins  with  Number  1,  for  which  the  key  word  is  the  adverb 
gar,  occurring  in  gar  kein,  gar  nicht,  gar  nichts,  with  a  frequency  for  the 
idiomatic  expression  of  225  and  a  range  of  25.  The  list  ends  with  a  group 
of  expressions  with  the  serial  Number  144,  each  of  which  was  found  three 
times  in  a  single  source.  An  idiom  may  have  several  variant  forms  and 
in  this  case  the  more  common  of  these  are  cited,  as  er  freut  sich  daran, 
dessen.  Variant  words  or  phrases  to  complete  the  sense  are  given  in 
parentheses,  as  after  Auge,  (es  geschieht)  unter  seinen  Augen.     This  ma- 
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terial,  it  must  be  emphasized,  was  found  in  the  text  and  is  not  formal  or 
hypothetical. 

The  alphabetical  list  which  follows  repeats  the  key  words,  range,  fre- 
quency and  the  serial  number  which  determines  the  importance  of  the 
idiom  in  the  frequency  series.  Here  the  idiomatic  expression  is  translated 
into  the  corresponding  English  idiom.  When  necessary,  alternative  trans- 
lations are  given  in  sufficient  number  to  clarify  the  sense.  The  translation 
of  the  idioms  was  of  course  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  editor's  work  in  all 
three  compilations  and  the  selection  of  the  right  English  expression  re- 
ceived much  thought.  An  idea  of  the  wealth  of  material  involved  may  be 
had  by  examining  the  long  list  of  expressions  with  their  equivalents  which 
occur  under  such  words  as  recht  or  tun. 

Keniston's  Spanish  Idiom  List.  —  In  the  introduction  to  the  Spanish 
Idiom  List,  Professor  Keniston  points  out  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  texts 
were  by  Spanish-American  writers.  When  the  count  was  completed,  a 
check  up  was  made  of  samples  drawn  at  random  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
accuracy  of  the  checkers,  with  the  result  that  an  average  accuracy  of 
between  sixty-five  and  seventy  per  cent  was  established.  This,  the  author 
notes,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  work,  since  the 
omissions  of  the  checkers  were  presumably  distributed  throughout  all  the 
idioms  and  their  errors  did  not  therefore  alter  the  relative  position  of  the 
idioms  in  the  sequential  list,  while  the  high  degree  of  accuracy  of  certain 
checkers  and  the  fact  that  a  number  of  units  were  checked  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  compiler  is  a  guarantee  that  no  common  idioms 
which  might  have  been  omitted  from  the  original  check  list  failed  to  be 
caught  in  the  count. 

An  interesting  feature  is  a  calculation  of  the  correlations  between  certain 
key  words  in  the  idiom  list  and  the  same  words  in  Buchanan's  Graded 
Spanish  Word  Book.  This  is  found  to  be  close  for  certain  adverbs  and 
a  close -correlation  was  also  found  between  eighteen  reflexive  verbs  which 
play  an  important  r61e  in  both  counts.  Especially  interesting  also  is  a 
little  comparison  which  determines  the  relative  frequency  of  certain  idioms 
which  have  approximately  the  same  meaning  in  Spanish  and  in  English, 
particularly  a  group  of  prepositional  parallels. 

The  first  list  (Part  A)  presents  the  idioms  in  a  merit  order  determined 
by  the  number  of  source  units  in  which  they  appeared  and  shows  in  each 
case  also  the  total  frequency  of  appearance.  In  this  list  the  translations 
are  appended  and  not  in  the  alphabetical  list,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
German  idiom  book.  The  same  general  method  is  here  followed  of  giving 
the  alternative  translations  in  parenthesis.  On  the  list  of  idioms,  begin- 
ing  with  the  most  widely  distributed,  tiene  que,  as  in  tiene  que  (trahajar), 
and  ending  in  en  verdad,  follow,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  lists  of  compound 
conjunctions,  hke  para  que,  compound  prepositions,  like  the  very  common 
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despues  de,  reflexive  verbs,  as  se  acercar,  verbs  requiring  a  preposition,  as  in 
ha  de  (salir),  and  a  little  group  of  verbs  requiring  no  preposition,  such  as 
guitar  in  (le)  guitar  (el  sombrero).  The  alphabetical  index  assembles  all 
the  expressions  in  a  severely  alphabetical  arrangement,  noting  in  every 
case  the  particular  frequency  list  in  which  the  expression  occurs  and  its 
range  and  frequency  of  occurrence. 

Cheydleur's  French  Idiom  List.  —  The  introduction  to  the  French  Idiom 
List  begins  with  a  detailed  discussion  of  previous  lists  of  French  idioms. 
The  various  undertakings  in  this  field  are  examined  and  evaluated  by  the 
editor,  who  notes  the  absence  of  an  objective  basis  for  all  previous  works. 
A  careful  statistical  analysis  of  the  relations  between  range  and  frequency 
shows  that  for  the  first  five  hundred  items  on  the  idiom  list  there  is  a 
coefficient  of  correlation  between  these  two  criteria  of  .84.  A  valuable 
feature  of  the  introduction  is  that  dealing  with  comparisons  between  the 
present  list  and  the  Henmon  French  Word  Book  (that  of  Vander  Beke  was 
not  yet  available)  and  with  the  Spanish  list.  A  random  sampling  of 
twenty-two  items  common  both  to  the  Henmon  list  and  the  French  Idiom 
List  justifies  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  close  correspondence  between 
the  findings  booked  by  the  word  list  and  the  idiom  list  in  comparable  parts. 
A  comparison  of  the  relative  frequency  of  thirty-two  parallel  expressions 
in  French  and  Spanish  shows  a  striking  correspondence  between  many 
items,  judged  both  by  range  and  frequency  data,  which  confirms  the 
general  reliability  of  the  two  lists. 

The  Hsts  which  follow  used  the  same  plan  as  regards  the  assembly  of 
idioms  as  that  which  has  been  described  for  the  Spanish  count.  They 
record,  first,  the  idioms  with  their  translations  in  the  order  of  their  distri- 
bution in  the  series-units,  beginning  with  faire  in  an  expression  like  il  fait 
(batir  une  maison),  which  was  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  units  checked,  and 
extending  to  a  large  group  like  a  (deux)  a  {deux),  which  appeared  once 
in  each  of  three  sources.  The  compound  conjunctions,  compound  preposi- 
tions, reflexive  verbs  and  verbs  requiring  a  preposition  follow  in  separate 
lists.  A  separate  list  also  includes  negative  phrases  and  shows  rather 
surprising  frequency  results,  such  as  the  fact  that  ne  .  .  .  pas  occurs,  not 
first,  but  fifth  among  the  negative  compounds.  The  alphabetical  list 
regroups  all  the  expressions  for  finding  purposes. 

The  value  of  the  idiom  lists.  —  The  various  uses  of  the  three  idiom  lists 
can  not  easily  be  exhausted  by  teacher  and  textbook  maker,  student  of 
the  modern  languages  and  research  scholar  in  linguistics.  While  all  of  the 
editors  are  modest  as  to  claiming  full  reliability  for  the  lists,  nevertheless,  in 
view  of  the  wide  and  deep  sampling  of  material  which  they  used,  the  first 
five  hundred  items  in  each  may  be  accepted  without  hesitation  as  defini- 
tively representative  of  the  commonest  idioms  of  the  language,  even 
though  the  sequence  of  these  idioms  on  a  frequency  scale  might  undergo 
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some  change  if  a  broader  and  more  mathematically  accurate  check  could 
take  place.  Obviously  such  changes  could  not  affect  the  usefulness  of  the 
list  for  curriculum  grading  or  similar  purposes.  While  the  lists,  to  be 
sure,  reflect  only  written  material,  a  large  proportion  of  this  was  drawn 
from  novels,  plays  and  periodicals  in  which  dialogue  plays  a  considerable 
role  and  therefore  reflects  the  idiomatic  wealth  of  the  spoken  language 
as  well. 

All  of  the  compilers  call  attention  to  the  absence  from  their  lists  of  well 
known  idioms  which  in  any  subjective  selection  by  a  group  of  teachers 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  placed  high  up  in  a  frequency  series. 
Why  some  idioms  that  are  so  popular  in  the  grammars  and  prepared  read- 
ing texts  and  composition  books  show  a  low  frequency  in  an  objective 
count  or  are  altogether  absent  is  an  interesting  question,  but  in  view  of 
the  objective  principle  followed  in  securing  the  expressions  here  listed,  the 
responsibility  for  its  answer  rests  henceforth  on  the  compilers  of  these 
grammars  and  texts.  With  idioms,  tradition  has  played  an  even  greater 
part  in  selection  for  classroom  purposes  than  in  the  case  of  vocabulary. 
Here,  as  has  been  shown  in  Latin  syntax  studies,  the  role  played  in  school 
books  by  expressions  which  are  rare  in  the  native  text  may  be  in  part  due 
to  the  scholastic  fondness  for  expounding  the  difficult  and  for  unraveling 
what  is  complex  quite  independently  of  its  practical  usefulness. 

In  general  the  idiom  lists  have  a  practical  importance  almost  or  perhaps 
quite  as  great  as  the  vocabulary  lists,  even  though  the  need  for  an  objec- 
tive basis  of  selection  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  by  any  such  showing 
of  unstandardized  usage  as  was  made  for  the  non-tangent  vocabularies  of 
textbooks.  The  idiom  lists  set  forth  for  the  three  languages  most  com- 
monly taught  in  our  schools  and  colleges  a  general  index  of  curriculum 
material  in  an  established  sequence  of  importance.  The  teacher  is  able  to 
see  this  material  in  its  proper  perspective  as  determined  by  the  usage  of 
foreign  writers  and  to  select  what  is  important  and  avoid  wasting  time  on 
infrequent  expressions.  Syllabus  committees  are  spared  the  necessity 
and  the  uncertainty  of  assembling  and  grading  idiomatic  material  from 
readers  and  texts  by  having  before  them  a  list  drawn  from  more  valid 
sources.  The  testing  of  textbooks  already  in  existence  for  the  usefulness 
of  their  idiomatic  content  is  as  important  as  the  making  of  new  texts,  and 
here  the  lists  offer  a  standardized  measuring  rod.  Finally,  certain  of  the 
criticisms  urged  against  word  lists  can  not  apply  here,  for  although  the 
direct  drilling  of  idioms  has  not  been  highly  regarded  as  a  pedagogical 
device,  the  lists  make  a  very  useful  basis  for  review  purposes. 


CONCLUSION 

How  far  has  the  inquiry  fulfilled  its  purpose?  —  A  question  which  the 
reader  of  the  foregoing  pages  will  inevitably  ask  himself  is,  how  far  the 
inquiry  which  has  produced  such  a  mass  of  material  has  fulfilled  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  undertaken.  The  mandate  that  the  Committee  on 
Investigation  accepted  was  a  broad  one,  to  investigate  the  present  position 
of  modern  language  teaching  in  this  country  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  its  improvement.  How  far  has  this  been  accomplished?  We  cannot 
forget  of  course  that  man  being  what  he  is,  we  always  tend  to  measure 
achievement  by  our  hopes  and  expectations  rather  than  by  actual  results. 
It  is  only  natural  that  many  teachers  of  the  modern  languages  who  were 
trained  in  the  period  when  neat  formulas  such  as  those  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve  were  in  fashion,  should  expect  that  an  investigation  like  the  one 
now  concluded  would  produce  a  syllabus  of  requirements  as  a  guide  for 
teachers  that  should  be  at  once  so  specific  as  to  meet  every  demand  and  so 
reasonable  as  to  disarm  all  criticism.  It  will  be  clear,  however,  to  those 
who  have  examined  the  situation  as  shown  in  these  reports,  that  such  a 
formulation  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  American  education.  We 
have  not  yet  a  national  secondary  school  curriculum  and  the  objectives 
and  organization  of  modern  language  study  are  still  too  undefined  and 
diverse  for  a  national  syllabus  of  modern  language  instruction.  Syllabi 
there  must  be  and  the  data  assembled  in  these  reports  will  be  of  aid  to  state 
educational  authorities  and  standardizing  agencies  in  formulating  courses 
and  requirements,  but  to  define  on  a  national  basis  what  should  be  accom- 
plished in  the  course  of  one,  two,  three  or  four  years  and  how  it  should  be 
accomplished  could  satisfy  no  one  at  present  save  those  who  are  willing  to 
accept  empty  phrases  in  place  of  documented  facts. 

Results  which  have  not  been  produced.  —  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
inquiry  failed  to  produce  results  on  many  points  concerning  which  infor- 
mation might  justly  have  been  expected.  It  was  obliged  to  limit  its  re- 
searches to  the  secondary  schools  and  to  secondary  school  levels  of  college 
work  in  modern  languages.  More  definite  information  on  advanced 
college  courses,  including  special  electives,  would  have  been  helpful,  especi- 
ally for  measuring  linguistic  achievement  at  higher  levels  and  for  judging 
more  accurately  the  opportunities  now  offered  to  teaching  candidates.  A 
number  of  special  studies  planned  by  the  Committee  on  Investigation 
could  not  be  undertaken  or  if  undertaken,  were  not  carried  through  to 
success.     Some  of  these  would  have  thrown  much  needed  light  on  problems 
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of  organization  and  method.  Such  were  a  study  of  the  technique  and 
influence  of  supervision  and  inspection  in  city  and  state  school  systems; 
an  extended  observation  of  methods  and  achievement  in  selected  school 
and  college  departments  to  gauge  the  effect  of  their  methods;  the  exten- 
sion of  the  testing  program  to  larger  numbers  at  the  four-year  level  and 
particularly  to  modern  language  teachers,  with  a  broad  sampling  of  this 
latter  group  in  order  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  adequacy  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  present  teaching  staff.  For  a  number  of  other  experiments  a 
longer  period  would  have  been  necessary  than  that  which  was  at  the  Com- 
mittee's disposal.  There  is  an  especially  urgent  need  of  experiments  on 
vocabulary  growth  at  various  stages  of  progress  and  on  the  effect  of  oral 
practice  on  growth  in  reading  ability.  Indeed,  the  field  of  problems  which 
would  have  rewarded  research  is  unlimited. 

The  inquiry  as  a  research  undertaking.  —  The  program  of  the  investiga- 
tion as  it  developed  became  a  program  of  research  and  its  results  must  be 
judged  by  the  same  standards  of  documentation  and  method  as  are  applied 
to  any  research  undertaking.  Where  it  was  necessary  to  seek  opinions, 
an  effort  was  made  to  validate  these  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  persons 
consulted  and  to  check  them  wherever  possible  by  experimental  data. 
Like  other  findings  of  research,  those  contained  in  the  present  series  have 
still  to  be  adapted  to  practical  use.  Viewed  as  research  material,  such 
results  as  the  Committee  was  able  to  assemble  and  which  are  recorded  in 
these  reports  are  definite  in  character  and  considerable  in  quantity.  The 
problems  of  enrollment  and  of  grade  placements  are  measured  from  many 
points  of  view  for  both  school  and  college,  present  standards  of  achieve- 
ment were  ascertained  and  recorded,  the  agencies  for  training  teachers 
were  widely  explored  as  well  as  the  training  and  experience  of  the  present 
corps  of  teachers. 

Defects  which  have  been  exposed  by  the  investigation.  —  Equally 
definite  is  the  exposure  of  serious  faults  in  our  present  system  and  of  their 
harmful  influence  on  achievement.  The  lack  of  a  definite  understanding 
and  general  agreement  as  to  the  relative  value  of  objectives,  a  lack  of  recog- 
nized standards  of  achievement,  the  present  brevity  of  the  modern  lan- 
guage courses  with  the  high  rate  of  discontinuance  of  foreign  language 
study,  inadequate  testing  and  the  appalling  overlapping  of  classes  and  the 
meager  training  and  rapid  turnover  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the  country  as 
a  whole,  —  these  are  some  of  the  defects  revealed  by  the  investigation  in 
school  and  college  which  lay  a  deadening  hand  on  the  work  of  teacher  and 
student.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  defects  of  this  kind  apply  to 
other  curriculum  subjects  also  and  it  is  certain  that  weaknesses  in  the 
organization  of  secondary  instruction  in  this  country  to  which  the  investi- 
gation calls  attention  can  be  overcome  only  through  the  concerted  effort 
of  a  whole  generation. 
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Contributions  which  are  made  to  improve  conditions.  —  To  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  modern  language  teacher  for  this  struggle,  the  reports 
which  have  been  traversed  may  claim  to  make  certain  specific  contribu- 
tions. A  careful  analysis  has  been  made  of  objectives  and  means  have 
been  suggested  by  which  the  attainment  of  the  direct  aims  of  instruction, 
particularly  the  ability  to  read  the  foreign  language  with  ease  and  under- 
standing, may  be  reached  within  a  measurable  period;  tests  and  scales 
have  been  devised  and  standardized,  and  although  no  claim  of  finality  in 
form  or  content  is  made  for  these,  they  have  shown  that  they  can  stand 
the  fire  of  a  national  and  international  administration;  fruitful  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  prognosis  testing;  word  and  idiom  lists  have 
been  set  up  on  an  objective  basis  that  gives  this  material  a  hitherto  un- 
approached  usefulness  for  curriculum  purposes;  various  devices  have  been 
worked  out  for  further  aid  in  the  selection  of  curriculum  content,  such  as 
that  for  measuring  the  cultural  material  in  foreign  language  texts,  and 
definite  information  has  been  secured  on  problems  of  sectioning,  etc.  In 
addition,  problems  such  as  the  physiological  processes  involved  in  learning 
to  read  a  foreign  text  have  received  new  light  and  questions  of  class  organi- 
zation have  yielded  data  to  an  empirical  attack.  Finally,  an  annotated 
bibliography  of  a  selective  character  and  historical  sketches  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  pre- 
pared from  the  sources. 

The  paths  which  lead  to  improvement  in  modem  language  teaching.  — 
All  of  this  leads  of  course  into  no  royal  roads  for  modern  language  teaching. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  education  and  especially  with 
the  history  of  modern  language  teaching  do  not  look  for  any  such  dis- 
coveries and  are  willing  to  leave  the  belief  in  miracles  of  this  character  to 
the  wonder  doctors  of  education  and  their  uncritical  audiences.  Improve- 
ment in  the  teaching  of  the  modern  languages  can  come  to  the  schools  and 
colleges  only  through  the  simultaneous  improvement  of  a  number  of  factors 
which  concern  the  organization  of  classes,  curriculum  material  and  teacher 
training  and  through  the  cooperation  of  administrators,  psychologists  and 
teachers  and  the  sympathetic  backing  of  the  purse-holding  public. 

The  beginning  of  improvement  lies  in  the  willingness  of  modern  language 
teachers  to  face  the  present  situation  realistically.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  as  regards  the  lack  of  present  standards  for  the  organization  of 
classes  and  the  measurement  of  achievement,  the  two-year  course  and  its 
implications  and  the  unsatisfactory  results  which  come  from  the  failure  to 
concentrate  on  attainable  objectives.  As  soon  as  we  look  at  things  in  this 
way,  the  means  of  bettering  them  suggest  themselves  as  matters  of  course : 
the  selection  of  attainable  objectives  and  the  concentration  of  class  activi- 
ties on  these;  experimentation  with  methods  and  curriculum  material 
that  is  best  adapted  for  attaining  these  objectives  and  testing  and  retesting 
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for  the  selection  and  classification  of  pupils,  for  reorientation  in  method 
and  materials  and  for  individual  diagnosis.  These  are  fields  of  experiment 
and  effort  which  demand  the  best  that  the  modern  language  teacher  can 
contribute  and  even  then  success  will  not  be  attained  unless  he  has  likewise 
the  cooperation  of  the  administrator  and  the  educational  psychologist. 
An  improvement  in  the  training  of  the  modern  language  teacher,  like  that 
of  the  secondary  school  teacher  in  general,  is  a  great  national  goal  toward 
which  all  educational  forces  must  direct  combined  effort. 
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